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PREFACE. 


n 
ee 


Nwanty all that it was necessary for me to say by way of intro- 
du¢tion, I have written in the first chapter. Only here, on the 
threshold, should be pointed out the system dn which the Indian 
names and other words have been spelt. TE have followed that 
which has variously been called—after those ‘who have either 
elaborated or applicd it—the Jonesian, Forbesian, or Hunterian 
system, but which now, from the increasing use of it and from its 
adoption by some of the departments of the Government of 
India, fairly merits to be called the Indian system of applying 
the Roman alphabet. ‘In this the ten vowel sounds which occur 
in the languages of northern India are represented by the five 
vowels of our alphabet, by an accentuation (to denote elongation) 
of three of them, and by two diphthongs. The following table 
will make clear to anyone who speaks English the exact nativo 
Indian pronunciation of these vowels. Ip tho~middny column is 
un English word whose yowel-sound cofresponds with that of the 
character to the left of it, while the third column shows tho same 
word as it Would be spelt*on the Indian system, to retain its 
original sound, 


a Indim Fpclling of the 
english word, the 


sound remaining 


English word to 
Indian vowel exemplify the 
plonuncation 


the Aime 
a bun han 
a palm pam 
1 Tan bin 
i been hin 
u pull pul 
a pool pal 
e day de 
0 bowl hol 
al , fine ini 
au + towl taul 


For the elongation of the vowels a, 4 and uw 1 have nsed the 
long mark ~; othérs who follow this system use the acute 
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accent ’, and others the circumflex accent ~; in any case the rame 
effect on the sound is intended. o 

The power given to the consonants varies little | from that 
which they have in English ; only one or ttyo remarks are neces 
sary. There are two kinds of #, of d; and of 4, one dental, made 
by the tongue against the teeth, oné cerebr al, made by the tongue 
against the back part of the ‘palate; these I have not distin- 
guished except in Appendices I, II., IIL, the special object of 
which required the ‘distinetion* In.these flates the cergbral ¢, d, 
and r arc marked bythe Iftters being put in a type different from 
that of the rest of the word. Also the nasal (as in the French 
on) is distinguished by a dot above it thus n The letter ¢ is 
not used except in the combination ch, which has the power of 
ch in church. Sh is pronounced as in English. G is always hard 
asin go. J is to be pronounced as it isin the English word jam. 
Q stands for a more deeply guttural &. An apostrophe ’ stands 
for the Arabic letter ‘ain; in pronouncing Indian‘words it may be 
neglected with little harm, since the natives of India make little 
or no difference for it. 

I lave endegvoured to carry out this system consistently 
except in a very fw cases. Of these exceptions an instance is to 
be found in the title of thd book, where the name ‘ Jummoo’ must 
be pronounced in English fashion, and_I have adhered to the same 
spelling of that place all through the text and in th® maps. _My 
reason for making this exception was that the name would neces- 

sarity be read before this preface, and yet without a previous 
explanation there was no likelihood of the reader getting any- 
where near the right pronunciation if it had been spelt dh, thee ' 
Indian system. Had I systematically transliterated the ndme as 
it is found in the two characters Devanigari and Persian, it would , 
be respectively Janbi and Jamin, with the Sasal x. Hither of 
these 4orms would have “heen such a stumbling block at fhe 
bagianips that I ghouglit %t best in this case to be inconsi¢tént., 
Again, Kashmir’ I have all through s»el4 without the long mark 
which, by the rule, it should have over the%. This spelling has 


+ In the Index also, the native words have these letvos so distinguished, 
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become common in Cienaiana, and since it is so little different from 
the systematic form, it seemed unnecessary to disturb it; and this 
applies to a few other words, such as ‘ Raja,’ which should havo a 
long mark over the “first a. It may also be mentioned that 
‘Himalaya’ (which “I have evorywliero spelt, thus) should, to 
denote its right pronunciatioi, also have a long mark over tho 
first a. > 

“One difficulty I have had with reference to some of tho names 
on the maps. The names of those places (not indeed many) with 
the pronunciation of which I am ‘not familiar, have been taken 
from various maps, chiefly from those of the Great Trigono- 
metrical ‘Survey. Now this Survey in constructing the Kashmir 
series spelt the names according to no system at all; the same 
vowel will, sometimes in the same name even, have two diflorent 
powers. While trying, then, to reduce these to the Indian system, 
T have in some cases been uncertain what sound was intended by 
the word as I found it oi the maps; hence some errors may have 
crept in. 

I wish here to call attention to Appendix VIL, which contains 
tables of the Census and the Trade of the J orritories. The 
Census was taken after I left Kashmir, an@ they énlormation 
reached me too late for incorporationin tho text. My estimate 
of the population of Jummoo given tn p. 63, must be corrected 
by referencéto the Table. + , 

In conclusion, I wish to offer my acknowledgments to Mr, 
Frith for the permission to reproduce some of his beautiful 
photographs. 

- F. D. 
28, Januys Srreer, Lonpon, 
June, 1875. 
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JUMMOG AND KASHMIR TERRITORIES, 








CVUAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Ti1m aim T had before mo in writing this book was tho roprosen- 
tation of those geographical facts concerning a country T for many 
yoars lived in, which had mado such an impression on my mind, 
or which had been so noted down by me, that here was hope of 
my passing them on to others in such a wey as to meko on their 
minds a elear and distinct image. 

Tho account’ is limited almost entiely lo fies description of 
what I have not only seen, but wel}*temembered, By this 1 
hold myself exempted {from giving other reasons why cortain 
places or &rtain subjects Shave been dealt with less fully than 
thoir importance wight seem to require. Lor thongh in tho 
course of ten years T visiled almost oyery portion of ihe tract 
al country named in the title-page, and in some parts resided 
Idhee Yot othor patts 1 may have xeon but a few times, and others 
atill have passed thyough but oneo. And there was oqual variety 
in the extent to which J noted down what T saw, this being sone- 
times least whore 1 stayed longest. Mow since, withont, having 
nado definite notes on the spot, T haveéseldom ventured on “dosgiip- 
tion? “this cireumstanco iu itsolf will acedunt for much inequality in 
tho teeatmont of the parts of my subject. Bat, for all this, 7 have 
hopes that there will be found a connection between the portions 
of the book sufficitnt to constitute a thread by which tho reader 
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* 
may find his way through what is the really complicated geography 
of a tract which is large in extent and varied in charactor. 

There is no large part of this country that is altogether 
unknown to the Western world. There is hardly any placewo 
shall reach that has not~been visited, and few places that have 
not been measured, by Englishmen who have preceded me. 
Many of the previous travellers, too, have given to the public the 
results of their observations. If I were writing a compilation 
from their books ané memoirs, or if I were attempting to conso- 
lidate their information with my own, this would be the place to 
enumorate their various works. But as I propose rather to give a 
simple version of what I myself observed, whether it be the same 
as, or whether it be different from, what has before been told, I 
shall only refer to other wiiters where I have been distinctly 
indebted to them, or where it may be necessary to comment on 
their facts or their conclusions. 

TI have confined myself in“this account to the territories of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, for the reason that my travels in the 
Himalayas were almost entirely restricted to them. This ruler 
has for hts fall t#ile “ Maharaja of Jummoo and Kashmir.” By 
the Panjabis heris most coninionly called after the former place, 
by Englishmen after the latter. It is this last practice which has 
led Englishmen at home to confound “ Kashmir” with the whole 
of the teriitories. This mistake (which has unfortufiately found 
iis way into the maps of India) I try to guaad against by using 
for my book the title “Jummoo and Kashmir Territories,” and 
by restricting the use of the word “ Kashmir” to the very defineé 
_ tract that from time immemorial has borne the name. It must Be 
understood, moreover, that the above title held by the Mgharaja 
is not complete as denoting all the territories ruled by him; for 
these include, besides the J ummoo districts and Rashi the 
more distant countries of © Ladakh, Raltistan, and Gilgit, all of 
whick-will come under our"notice. : 

The relationship, physical and political, of this tract" with 
India now deserves our attention. The map of India, given with 
this book, will help us to understand its position at the edge of 


Ouar. 1] INTROLUCTION, 3 


the great plain of Tudia which swoops unbroken from tho mouths 
of tho Ganges to the westorn part of the Panjab, continuously 
skirted on the north by the Himalaya Rango, which has o direc- 
tion varying in a° curve from cast and wost {o south-cast and 
north-wost. It is tho Jast strip of the plain and the wide mass 
of the mountains on tho north of tho Panjib that male up the 
territory. - Politically, it ig a governmont tributary to 
tho Qucon, with rolations defined by certain treaties, which will 
be more fully spoken of hereafter, but whose result may hore be 
said to ke that the ruler is obliged to govarn his foreign politics 
according 1o tho views of the Government of India, while in 
domestic administration he is nearly independent. 

Measurements of tho territory show it to have a Jongih in ono 
direction, from south-cast to north-wost, of close on 400 milos, and 
at right angles to that, from south-wost to north-east, of 350 
miles. Measured from south to north it muy be said to extend 
for 240 miles from lat. 32° 30’ to lat. 86° N.; and from oast to 
west, for 350 or 400 miles, from long. 73° 30’ to 80° B,; those, 
however, musi be takon only as gonoral measurements, tho irro- 
gularity of ontlino prevonis a more definite statement in bricl 
The aroa I estimato at 68,000 square milos, 

The form of the ground we have oudeavoured to xeprosont on 
tho maps both by careful attention tq the hill-shading and by tho 
stelomont, of the heights of cortain positions, Under the heading 
of cach tract doseribod much will bo said on this atbject; but at 
this singe it is &dvisable to givo a slight sketch of the,vortical 
gougraphy of the whole area, 

The lowest part is tho strip of plain on the south-west, which 
is’continuous with tho great level plain of the Panjih; ib is 900 ap 
1000 fect above tie sca, 

The mountains begiti alung a very definite line, The fest 
ridge is a line of lull from 1000 to nae foot above the plain, that 
eise40 say 2000 or 8000xfcet abovo ti sea. Noxt comes a aeb of 
rugged country, which includes various ridgos running neatly 
parallel to the firgi”one, with long narrow valloys between them, 
These ridges arg 3000 and 4000 feet high, while tho valleys have 
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commonly a level of near 2000 feet. This and the outermost ridge 
together I call the Region of the Outer Hills, It is on the whole 
a tugged space, partly covered by a low forest or by scrub, partly 
of bare sandstone rock. 

Next within is the tract to which I give the name of “The 
Middle Mountains.” It is a space occupied by hills commonly 
of 8000 to 10,000 feet in height, corered with pasture or else with 
forest. These hills are nol, like the last, in parallel lines, bit 
in ramifications, divided by equally ramifying valleys. Somo of 
the valleys reach to as‘low ag 2500 feot. . 

We now come to more lofty mountain ranges, which rise first 
to rocky heights and then to the region of perpetual snow. A 
great chain of snowy mountains, running south-east and north- 
west, divides the drainage of the Chinab and Jhelam rivers from 
that of the higher branches of the Indus. Its summits vary from 
27,000 down to 15,000 feet ; in one pari of it peaks of 20,000 and 
21,000 are not uncommon. What may be called branches from 
this enclose the valley or plain of Kashmir with hills, of which 
many are 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, the wide valley encircled 
by them itself being 5000 and 6000. All beyond that great 
range we find to fe a wide tract of mountainous country, the 
whole of which is ‘at a high,level; it is the north-western part of 
Tibet; Ladakh and Baltistas#? are divisions of it, and Gilgit may, 
in a physico-geographical point of view, be said to belong to it. 
Here the mountain ranges are of heights of from 17,000 up to 
22,000 feet and more; one peak (which yet is unnamed, though the 
second highest known in the world) has an altitude of 28,265 feet.* 
The valleys of this region vary much in character; in the southen 
aastern part are high-level flat valleys, from 1 mile to 5 or “Bin 
with, at elevations of 15,000 and 14,000 feet;“from that, as oné 
goes north-westward, their height descends, the space at the same 
time narvowing, lofty mountains always bounding them, ulti- 
matelf to 8 low as 5000 fee above the*sen; at the lower lewel¢ 
also are‘Sometimes widenings of the valFey-bottom, 


* This altitude has Geon determined trigonomctrically by the Gicat Tiigono- 
motrical Survey of India; the peak is numbered on their mapseK 2. 
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* In a fow places are table-lands; they are flat spaces surrounded 
by, mountains; 100 wide to bo called valloys; 1 thus cliftorontly class 
them. Tho most womurkablo aro tho Doosai plateau, and tho 
plateau of Lingzhithang and tho Kuenlun plains; tho former is 
12,000 or 18,000 and ihe _niter 1639000 to 17,000 Lect above 
the sea. 

With these great vaviatidns of lovel tho climate must necos 
sarily be differont for every region. Tho temperature ranges from 
the morg than tropical heat of the Panjae summer to such an 
intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow én tho mountains.* In 
the inhabited places even the variation is such that in the lower 
parts the fashion of the poor of India of going almost wneladl is 
followed; in the higher, shoep-skin counts are wanted for protection 
against tho cold, and people are, in places, confined to thoir houses 
by snow for seven months in tho year. 

Besides temperature, thore is the eloment of moisture, which 
gives another varioty to the climate. Wo may distinguish roughly 
countries of four degrees of humidity :— 


one 


(1) Whero the poriodical rains provail. 

(2) Whore tho poriodical rains do not voach, Dit thero ix 
rainfall cnough for all crops but rige without need of 
irrigation, 

(8) Where no crops can be raised without irrigation and the 
hill-gidos aro “for tho most part bare, but some forest, 
grows"on portions of the mountain slopes. 

(1) Where no crops.can be raised without irvigntion, and the 
whole country is bare both of forest and of pasture ; 
this tract is nearly rainless, 


The greatest degrco of (difference in aspect of country, and 
probably in absolute degree of moisture, is between the first two 
on the one hand and tho last tio ony tho other, 

“Tho first region indindes tho Outer Iills and tho Midlo’Moun- 
tains. Thosecond isKaslfuir, ‘Tho third and lourth are on tho far 


* Por the altiludes at which parpolual snow oeeurs eo Chap, xxi, undor thu 
hoading * Snow Map? 
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side of the great watershed range; the third, which may bo said 
to have a semi-Tibetan climate, includes Astor with some parts of 
Gilgit and Baltistan, and the fourth, that whielrenjoys the Tibetan, 
or almost rainless, climate, takes in the rest of Gilgit, the greater 
put of Baltist&n, and all Ladakh. 9 

Now let us enter on the subject of the peopling of this country, 
of the races of men who inhabit it. Varied as it is in form and 
other physical characters it is little less so in its population. The 
several tribes that dwell here, dotted over the lower bills a shelter- 
ing in the valleys that divile the loftior mountains, are, some, of 
widely different origin, and some, though of nearer relation, still 
of widely different character. There is here to be found, by one 
who would work it out in detail, ample illustration of the prin- 
ciples of Ethnological Science and a store of facts to fill in pats 
of 1b where our knowledge is wanting. All that I mysolf can hopo 
to do is to put down some of that information which can bo 
acquired by a traveller not trained to those inquiries. 

The following is the list of the races which have a distinct 
geographical distribution, and such characteristics as to render tho 
doseriptior and separation of them practicable. 


Aryan. 
Dopra. Kashmiri, 
Chibhali. Dard, 
eahiri. 
Twrantan, 


Tibetan: subdivided into Balti, Ladakhi, Champa. 


This classification is more national than triba Yor tho southern 
parts especially another division might be attempted—that is, orfe 
according to castes. But though certainly’ such a classification 
would tend to throw more libht on therorsgin, the sources, of the 
different tribes, yet in the present state of our knowledge, without 
more detail as to the subdivisions of castes than we have at present, 
it would not be practicable, and in any case would not be oue 
that could be expressed on a map as I have donc with that here 
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adepted. My own av all ovents expresses tho actual national 
distinctions, 

Each raco will bo deseribed as we coma to the country in- 
habited by it, but here too a few words may be said, 

” ‘The Dogris and Chibhilis were originally ono, but thoy havo 
now become separated in many characteristics, from tho Iatter 
having become Muhammadansp while the Dogriis remained TLindt. 
They are well-featured races, of rathor slight build; togothor thoy 
occupy all the Outer Hill region.* 

The Paharis are a stouter race, hardy, aa befits those who livo 
for part of the year among snow; for these inhabit the castor part 
of the Middlo Mountains, on which snow falls to a considorablo 
depth. Thoy are in groat majority [lindi. The namo “Pohiri” 
simply moans “ mountaincor,” but in theso paris it is restricted to 
this particular race. 

The Kashmiris, though allied to the DPwharis, are a raco 
possessing very marked characters; they are Jarge-made and 
robust, and of a cast of foatmes really fino; they oceupy their 
own mountain-bounded country of Kashmir, and have, besides, 
ovorflowed it hero and thero and sottled in the higher parts of 
the neighbourmg valloys and in ontlying phos. , They aro in 
large proportion Muhammadan, but sqno faction of them remuin - 
Tlindti. 

Tho Birds aro a ragp who, though Aryans also, are very 
different and oanily distinguishable from Kashiniis, ‘With a very 
curious exception, that will be noted wader Dirdistin, thoy also 
are Muhaimmadans. They dwell in tho highly mountainous 
vcopttiry north of Kashmir; they alut against tho Tibetan Baltis 
on tho cast, and have as their neighbows on tho west tho Puthiine 
gr: Afghans. 

Al} these hithertg ennmoraicd races havo features distinetly of 
tho Aryan typo, still with umarked differences among themselves, 
Witch will bo noted inthd suceouding chaptors. 


In reality the Ohibhflis include, besides Muhammadeanised Dogiis, some peopla 
of other ta1bes, who also havo become Muliammadans. Muro will bo suid on this 


aubjoct in Ohap, ut. 
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The Tibetan races, whom wo now reach, Lined tho characteris- 
tics of the Turanian family (of which the Chinese and the Japaneso 
aro the instances most known to Englishmon) in varying degree, 
The Champis have those features most markedly, next the Ladakhi, 
and in a less degroo the Balti, ‘The two first of those subdivi- 
sions are Buddhist in religion, tho dast Muhammadan. Of theso 
Tibetan races are the people whod@ivo in the loftiest of tho inha- 
bited regions; the Champis, who are nomads, wander among: the 
high-level valleys of Rupshu ; the Ladakhis, who are a settled and 
cultivating race, are i villages which in height above tie sca vary 
from 18,500 to 9500 fect; tho next, the Baltis, aro found at from 
J0,000 or 11,000 down to 6000 feet. 

As for the languages spoken, a separate chapter treats of them, 
and some facts of thoir distribution are given in tho explanation 
of the Language Map.* 


Countries separated by so many mountain chains;. racos so 
widely different ; how did they all come to be wader one ruler ? 

Tho answer to this almost resolves itsclf into the history of one 
man, of the one who by exercising with wondorful persistence the 
qualities ef a soklier and a diplomatist succogded in rising 
himself from? an inconspicuous station to a position in which his 
adherence and goodwill Ufgame of extreme value to the British 
Government in India, who, in their turn, enabled him to achieve an 
object that for long had been dear to hfs heart, and in giving over 
to him Kashmir completed the agglomeration ef all the countrios 
we are treating of into onc state. This man was Maharaja Gulib 
Singh, the father of the present ruler. 

I shall attempt a brief skeich of the course of the events wlAch 
led to the result above pointed out. 

From time immemorial—the natives say for 5000 yoara— 
Jummoo has been the seateof tho rple of a® Hindi dynasty, of a 
family of*Rajpiits, whose infleenco spregd for some distance ayy 
thé lower ‘hills, the extent of that influence varying, no doubt, at 
different times. There was little intercourse With the outer wofld; 


* Seo Chap. xxr, on Languages, and Chap. \x1t, In Explanation of tha Maps. 
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gome, contnet with it occurred indeod’ during the time from the six 
teonth century ouwards from the passage near, if not through, the 
country of tho Mughal Emperors of Delhi towwds Kashmir; or 
again whon one of {ho Western invadors of India swept along at 
thé foot of the hills, and the hill-mon werg able to annoy his amnias 
while congratulating thomselves on the rugged character of their 
own country, which saad it by i4s poverty unattractive and by its 
difficulty of access even repulsive to those bent on rapid conqnest 
and plnnier A little after the middle of tho last contury we find 
that the power of the Jummoo ruler, oxercived vither dire oetly or 
by foudatory chiefs owing allegiance, éxtended eastwards to tho 
Ravi River or nearly s0, westwards to some miles beyond the 
‘Chinib, southwards for somo littlo way into tho plaing, and north- 
wards as far as the beginning of Middle Mountains, Tho fenlatory 
chiefs, those for instance of Akhnir, Dalpatpiiz, Miranchi, &e., 
governed their own subjects, but to the ruler of Jummoo they 
paid tribute and did military service. During a portion of tho 
yoar they would bo present at Jummoo ilself, attending tho court 
of the ruler and holding soparate ones themsolyes, At this day 
various spots in that town are remembered where cach of those 
tributaries held his court on a minor seve. Uenbtlass There was 
some petty warfare, resulting sometiyes in an extension and 
sometimes in a contraction of the pow of tha central rulors but 
ustially the chic were mre ovenpicd in sport than in serious 
fighting, and the varions familics continued in nearly the same 
relative positions lor great lengthy of tine. a 

The rost of the Outer Jills and some of the Middle Mountain 
teact fore thus occupied :—Hastward of Fuumoo there were inde- 
pendent rulers at Basoli and Kishtwir, of Rajpit caste, some fow 
dquils of whose Listory will be given as we come in our peo 
graphical survey to cagh of those pine North-weslivavd 
of Jummoo were tho two mall stato? of Bhimbar and, Rajon, 
whéts rulers wore Mulfinfiadans, Mihommadanised degeuneéands 
of Bajptit Rajas, stil] beartug tho Hindi title of Raja aid. still 
recognized as belonging to cortain subdivisions of the Rijpiit 
caste, These two had, E think, become moro closely eunnovted 
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with, more completely dependent on, the Delhi power, bofore its 
breaking up, than had the Jummoo Raja, because the highway 
along which the Delhi Emperors used to march from India to 
Kashmir led straight through their territories and past thoir very 
castles. But after the decline of the power of Delhi and “the 
occupation of Kashmir by the Pathans or Afghans (who wore con- 
nected with Kabul and not with India) theso rulers of Bhithbar 
and Rajio1i became again as free and independent as the one of 
Jummoo. * Farther west, up to the Jhelam River, the 
ground seems to have been occupied politically by focal chiefs, 
ruling each over but a fow villages. ‘These, all Muhammadans, 
ruled over Muhammadan subjects. Still in many cases the Hindi 
origin of both can be traced. The importance of these was nearlys 
the same as that of the lesser chiofs of tho Jummoo sido; but they 
seem to have kept more separate, and not to havo agglomerated, 
not to have come under any one ruler as foudatorics, but to have 
kept independent; so that almost village by village the country 
was governed by separate Rajas, and to this day many headmen 
of villages in that western tract bear the title of “ Raja.” 

We have thus accounted for most of the country up to the first 
great moungain fange. Of Kashmir and Ladakh we will speak 
later; but now wo must ome back to Jummoo, on which placo 
hinged the coming fortune? of all these regions. 

At Jummoo, in the middle of thg eighteenth ccatury, ruled 
Raja Ranjit Dev, » man whose qualities asa ruler are there spoken 
of with the highest respect. He has a reputation for having been 
a wise administrator and a just judge. He was a tolerant man; hg 
encouraged Muhammadans as well as the people of his own*faithe ; 
under him many were attracted to Jummoo, and the town spread 
and flourished. Up to this time the stato of tdependence of the 
mountaineers had continued. Bui his epogh was both the culmi- 

nation and the beginning” of the end of the old state of things. 
With hig death, which ocetrred about 1770 or 1780 A.D., leegtin 
changés from outside influences, which only ended when, in the 
year 1846, the ruler of Jummoo became tributary to the Hast 
India Company. 
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At the time of Ronjit Dov ihe Sikhs had become rulers—not, 
indeed, in any organized form, but in soparate clanships—ol that 
portion of tho Panjab which adjoined tho Jummoo territory on the 
south, The ardour of fighting was so strong in those Sikhs that 
all their neighbours wore likely, in turn or us ocension might loud, 
to feol its offects. In,the caso of Jummoo the occasion 
aroso soon after the death of Ramjit Dev.* The disputes for suc- 
cession which have been so common in Oriontal dynastios, and not 
least common when the question is of succession to a firm and ablo 
ruler, here élso sprung up. George Forster (whe, probably, was tho 
first Englishman who ever set foot in Jammoo) tells us that of 
three.sons of Ranjit Dev, ono killed tho intended sucerssor and 
imprisoned the third, but that this one, escaping, made his way 
to the Sikhs, who took up tho quarrel for an excuse for invading 
and laying waste the country, Min Singh,t the head of ono of 
the Sikh clans (whose son, Ranjit Singh, afterwards combined 
all the clans, and from them made a monarchy that lasted for a 
generation), plundered Jummoo, and from this time tho old hill 
principality becamo dependent on the now sect that dominated tho 
Panjab. These Sikhs, about the same period, but under, 1 
think, different leadors, from different clans being concerned, pene- 
trated into other portions of tho Outer 1G@Il region. Tor instance, 
Basoli was oceupied by them sume timo vefore 1788, and, probably 
later, Rimnagar also foll to them. In most casey somo seion of tho 
old reigning: familioy was kopt in as tributary ruler, for it would 
havo beon difficult for the Sikhs themselves, mmnsedl as they wore 
to rugged ground, to govern directly the scattered inhabitants of 
esnigh acrough hilly country. This arrangement again naturally 
brought about or gave opportunities for disturbances and revolts, 
which continually “homered: Tho unsettled state of tho hills was 
a source of disquict too Ranjit Singh, whon, having got possession 
of Lihor, ho had becomo chicf ruler of tho Sikhs. In jracing 


* Tam not cortain whether or nopsin Ranjit Nov’s own timo influence 21 boon 
exerted by tho Siichs go as lo bring Jummoo in any way tributary to them, AL all 
ovents, it was not till flor his death that active interference on thuir part occured, 

+ This name is orroncously given in somo English buoks ag Malia Singh. 
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out Ranjit Singh’s efforts for tho sottlemont of the hill districts, 
we come in contact with the family who exerted for so many years 
an important influence in the Lihor state—an influence which 
much affected the English in their dealings” with it—and betycen 
whom and the English Government the relations that were entcroid 
on constitute the foundation of the present political constitution 
of the territories we speak of. 

J. D. Cunningham, in his ‘Ilistory of the Sikhs,’ * shows that 
from a brother of Ranjit Dey, Raja of Jummoo, were desconded, 
in the third genesation, three brothers, Gulab Sigh, Dhiyan 
Singh, and Suchet Singh. These three were young men at tho 
time when Ranjit Singh’s rise to chief power at Lahor made that 
the most likely place for the advancement of those whoso only 
trade was fighting. The two. elder brothers, Gulib Singh and 
Dhiyan Singh, came to Ranjit Singh’s court with the object of 
pushing thoir way as soldiers of fortune. Gulab Singh first 
became a scmvir, or trooper, under Jomadadr Khushial Singh, a 
trusted servant of Ranjit Singh’s. I do not know what was 
Dhiydu Singh’s first step; but it was not long before he attracted 
the attention of the ruler, for he was a young man of considerablo 
pitts of ‘pegson #8 woll as mental talents. Ho obtained tho special 
favour of Ranjit Singh, and beforo long was advanced to the 
important post of doodhifala or deorhivéla, that is to say, chiof 
dloor-keeper. In a native court, a place of personal, government, 
the door-keeper, possessing a8 ho does the power of giving or 
resteaining access to the chief, has considérablo influence; this 
influence Dhiyaén Singh now exerted in “making a party,” so as 
by this means, as well as by his own excrtions with the Muhawajs 
Ranjit Singh, to advance his family. The personal qualifications 
of the brothers at the same time helped, and it was not ltng 
before the fortunes of all three—for Sucleet Singh had joined his 
elder krothors—became Well founded, 

« “Gulib Singh rose to tft independe:ft command of a troes,*and 
in dhe of the hill wars he distinguished himself by faking 


* T have repented in ‘Appendix VI. the genealogy givon by Cunningham, 
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prisoner Aga Jan, the Raja of Rajior, who was then rosisting tho 
Sikh foreds, For this sorvice, and with the object of utilizing those 
of tho families of hill yajas who wore attached to his governmont 
in kgeping in subjection tho tribes that had been giving trouble, 
Ranjit Singh conferred on Gulih Singh the rajuship of Jummon, 
to be held ag a fief. This was about the yoar 1820. On 
the brothers Dhiyin Singh and Suchet Singh was also bestowed 
the title of Raja, and they received, whether at this time or 
later I know not, a portion of territory to be ficld on the sani 
terms as was Jummoo by Gulib Singh. | Dhifiin Singh received 
Pinch as his principality, and Suchot Singh Ramnagar, 

It is with Raja Gulab Singh that we aro now chielly con- 
“corned. While Dhiyan Singh remained at Ranjit Singh’s comt 
performing an important part in protecting the intorusts of the 
family by securing his own influence with the ruler, to whom they 
wore all tributary, and on whom indeed they were still thoroughly 
dependent, Gulab Singh spent most of his time at Jummoo and 
in its neighbourhood, oceupied first in consolidating and then in 
extonding his power, though, as occasion required, ho would, as 
was his bounden duty, jo the Sikh army with lis forgos, wad 
take part in their fhilitary oporations, ~ 

Gulib Singh’s own immodiato subjeods had, by the contin 
ance of disturbances, the absoneo of sctiled rule, becomo some- 
what lawless ;-erobbery and murder wore common; it is said {hat 
at that timo a cap gr a pagti that a lraveller might wear way 
enough for a temptation to plunder and violonee, With a {fm 
hagd Gulab Singh put this down, and brought his country to such 
a siato, of quict and security as mak-s it at this momont in that 
re espect a pattern, A As to tho fendal chiof around him, 
he wh some casos——for what particular causes or with what excuses 
it is difficult at this tne to trace — eqnliscate ul their flefs and 
bocame direct rulor; in othor eases he retained and attached to 
his pdternment the nobles, while gre ‘dually Jessoning thoir polititule 
imporignee, The tendency of*his government was always towards 
centralization, JLo was a man of stronger charactor than most of 
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the rulers that had preceded him, and probably his experience in 
the wider area of the Panjab had taught him both the advantages 
and the feasibility of relatively diminishing the powor of feudal 
subordinates. - ; 

Gulab Singh in later years came in contact with many English- 
men, and several of these have avritten their impressions of his 
character, I myself never sav him; he died before I came to 
Jummoo; but his doings and sayings were still much thought of 
there, and I endegyoured to form, from what I heard, | an estimate 
of his character. © 

Of his powers as a soldier I was unable to form a clear judg- 
ment. He seems to have been thoroughly brave, but always 
careful and prudent. Though no great feats of arms aro recorded 
of him,* yet he was generally successful. Ile was more ready to 
intrigue than to employ force; but when the necessity for fight- 
ing was clear, he proved almost as much at home in it as he was 
in diplomacy, A great part of his success was due to the wisdom 
he displayed in recognizing the times when each could with most 
advantage be brought into play. 

As gn ndmministeator he was better than most of those of his 
own timegand Teighbourhood, but yot the resfilts of his rule do 
not give onc the highest impression of his powers in this respect. 
He knew how to goverll a couulry in the sonse of making his 
authority respected all through it., For the carrying out of the 
further objects of good government he probably carod little; his 
exjcrience had shown him no instance of their attainmont, and 
possibly he had not in his mind the idea of a government dif 
ferent in kind from that which he succeeded in administering, 
for of all the governments within reach of pis observatién those 
were good in which the authority of the ruler was assured by 
force and the revenue cgme in punciualls, On this principle ho 
consolidated his power. 

~ Ofte of his chief faults was an nnserapnicderses as to theemeans 


* Tho dofence of the Lihor fort with o amall {ores against the Sikh army, in the 
time of the dissensions, id, however, 2 biilliant decd of his that now comes to my 
mind, 
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of atlaining his own objecis; ho did not draw back from the oxer- 
cise of cruclty in tho pursuit of them, but he was uot wantonly 
crucl, An avariciongness always distinguished him; in the in- 
dulgence of the passion ho was unable to tako tho wile view 
by which his subjects’ wealth would be Sound compatible with tho 
increase of his own. 

Some qualities had Gulib Gingh which mitigated tho offorts 
of an administration worked on the principlos above denoted. Lo 
was always accessible, and was patient aud ready to liston to com- 
plaints. Ile was much given to looking into details, so that tho 
smallest thing might be brought beforo him and have his con- 
sideration. With the customary offering of a rupeo as nazar 
anyone could get his ear; even in a crowd one could catch his 
eye by holding up a rupeo and crying ont “ Maharay, ’are haat” 
that is, “ Muhavaja, a petition!” Ile would pounce down liko a 
hawk on the money, and haying appropriatod it would patiently 
hear out the petitioner. Once a man after this fashion making a 
complaint, when the Mahirija was taking tho rupeo, closed his 
hand on it and said, “ No, first hear what J have to say.” von 
this did not go beyond Gulab Singh’s paticneo ;_he waited till the 
fellow had told ‘his talo and opened his hand; thei taking tho 
monoy ho gave oxdors about tho case. 2” 

The riso from comparatively low station to high position did 
not spoil him; that is to sey, ho did not become stuckwp with 
pride, nor did he often stand greatly on his dignity; indeod, he 
was ordinarily familiar and free with all classes, and was distin- 
guished by that quality which in a ruler otherwiso reapected goos 
‘so fyrto conciliate tho natives of India, that which they call 
bhalamanasi, whickomay bo translated “bonhomic.” ‘This is the 
more notoworthy as thoso faults he was free from aro the ones 
most generally contracted by people ofshis caste who raiso them- 
solvos in social rank. 

“Mhis picture of Gulab Singh’s character is dilforont fromsovto 
accounts of him that have appeared in books that tell of tho lato 
history of the Panjab. 1 have writton from tho impression T 
received from all I heard of him from scrvanis or from subjects of 
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his. To fortify my conclusions I will now quote from the ‘ Tlistory 
of the Sikhs, by J. D. Cunningham, an author who wroto with 
rare impartiality, one who was able to divest himself of tho pro- 
judices of his own nation in estimating the qualities and the deeds 
of their enemies. Writirg at the crisis of our relations with the 
Panjib State, a time when Gulib Singh’ 3 namo was in everyone’s 
mouth, he says,* “In the course “of this history there has more 
than once been occasion to allude to the unscrupulous charactor 
of Raja Golab Singlry; but it must not therefore be supposed that 
he is a man maleyolently, evil. Ife will, indeed, deceive an 
onemy and take his life without hesitation, and in the accumula- 
tion of money he will exercise many oppressions; but he must bo 
judged with 1eference to the morality of his age and race and to 
the necessities of his position. If these allowances be made, 
Golab Singh will be found an able and moderate man, who docs 
little in an idle or wanton spirit, and who is not without some 
traits both of good humour and generosity of temper.” 

Tlaving thus seen Gulab Singh firmly fixed at Jummoo, we 
must, before tracing the acquisition by him of further territory, 
look to the early gtate of the other countrics that now form part 
of the domMions undor the government of Jummoo, bogi ginning 
with Kashmir, ee 

The Tindt history of Kashmir, which was brought into notice 
by Professor IL. TL. Wilson, tclls of*a succession of kings who 
riled in the valley, and tells something of theigrelations with their 
neighbours. We cannot enter into theso records, but of some of 
the events that have occurred in the last five couturics wo wild 
note the snecession, since each change within that period lag left 
its mark on the country recognizablo by all atfehis day. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century after Christ tho 
last Thndii king of Kashigir Jost hjs throac, One Shah Mir, his 
minister, © Muhammadan, glisplaced )izg and ruled under the 
ntuiéof Shams-ud-din. For about two centuries and oMhall 
Kashmir remained independent, governed by its own Muham- 
madan rulers. Of these there were two most noted, whose names 


* Cunningham’s ‘History of the Sikhs,’ p, 332, note. 
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are still in the peoplo’s mouths; one was Sikandar, surnamed But- 
shikan or Iconoclast, who came io the throne in 1396 AD. and 
used his power to destyoy tho ancient Tindai tomplos; tho other 
was Zain-ul-ib-ud-Din, also called Bar* Shah, who distinguished. 
himself by crecting buildings of boauty.and utility in tho city of 
Sirmagar and in other parts of the country, 

The next great change was tho invasion of Kashmir by tho 
Emporor Akbar. After some repulsos and difficultios that poten 
tato conqupred the country. This was in tho year 1588; from 
that time to now tho Kashmiris havo’ boon reled by aliens; since 
then three times at least have their masters been changed, but in 
no instance have they had any voice or influence in brinigng 
about the change. The Mughal rule (as the natives of India enll 
that which was oxercised by the Emperors who had their seat at 
Agra or at Delhi) lasted in Kashmir for something more than a 
contury and a half. That country was governed by viceroys of 
the Emperors, who wero called by the title Sitbadir, or, later, 
simply Siba. It was also frequently visited by the Mmperors 
thomselyes in the hot weather, and it was those journoys of the 
court that brought the name of Kashmir to tho oars of tho 
. Westerns; it was this period when its fame in‘Wuropo ‘arose; for 
the successive Empecrors—Akbar, J ulsngtr, Shihjahin, and hie 
rangzeb—both constructed palaces and gardens whoso position in 
the midst of lovely sconery-and delicious air gave thom a ropula- 
tion beyond what their architectnro alone could merit, and also 
filled these with a Court whose magnificence, drawn fro tho 
zosources of half India, had never before and has novor sineo beon 
efqualled i in that mountain kingdom. 

Afier the death of Aurangzeb the weak state of the Delhi 
power was reflected in the disturbod condition of Kashmir, which 
was ruled over by governors and governors’ deputies appointed by 
those who ene aftor theother gained the uppor hand at Delhi, 

“ Bhe Kashmiris got fresh mastors about the yours TP2A754, 
whea Ahmad Shah Abdali, the invader of India, conquorad Kashinit 
through one of his licutenants, From that timo for nearly 


* Tn this namo the > is ceishial, 
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a 
sevonty years Kashmir was subject to the Pathins or Afghans, 
being ruled over by governors sent by the King of Kabul. The 
rule of these Pathans was the harshest of all. 

Again, as a new power arose in its neighbourhood, Kashmir 
received now masters. ‘The Sikhs, as they grew in importance, 
and as their power waxed by reason of the political unity which 
Ranjit Singh gave to the natio&, became able to cope with the 
Pathins and to vie with them for the possession of tho prize 
country. Though Ranjit Singh failed in an attempt op the valley 
in 1814, yet in 1819he succeeded in wresting it from the Pathin 
rulers, and the small minority of the Kashmii nation who had 
remained Hindi saw at last, after an interval of 500 years, go- 
vernors of their own faith. For the next five-and-twenty years 
Kashmir was ruled, quietly if oppressively, by successive governors 
sont by the Sikh Government at Lihor. At the end of that time 
its history will join with the other threads of our narrative.* 

We must now return to the proceedings of Raja Gulab Singh, 
whom we left, soon afler 1820, well settled at Jummoo. 

The details of the extension of his power in the Outer Hills it 

Ag we draw neax to our own times it may be usoful to give more details of 
names and dates, I give here a Table of the Governors of Kashmir under tho Sikhs; 
this will be useful io the havollgy, for one is always hearing in that country that 


stioh-and-such a thing happencd won so-and-so was Governor, and thiy Tuble will 
fix the dato, 


Stxn Governors or Kasumi, AD, 
Conquest by the Sikhs 4. uk ue eee eee LBD 
MOti Rim 4. ae koe ee ate we) «1819 
) Hari Singh... ., ee rT ee 6 -Y10) 
M6ti Rim (second time) . ee 1822 
Gurmukh Singh, with China Lil as Peshhar or Fhototum.. ve =1828 
Kirpai Rim, son of Moti Rim .. 01. ue ue wee 1885 
Bamma Singh .. .. “ « fe. «1880 
Sher Singh (gon, reputed, of Ranjit Singh) .. + oa owe) 1881 
Jomidir Khushial Singh (in some dogies under Sher Singh) 1882 
Colonel Mian Singh .. 0... ue ee ae wee «1888 
Shokh Ghulam Mahaiud-in.. .. %. 1» 1842 
Shekh Imim-ud-din (son of Ghulam Mahoi-wedin) rv 1845 ger 
Ja IEG the country fell into the hands of Raja Gulab ehaet as will be related 
farther on, ® 


T may here acknowledge the sources from which theso and the other dates in 
Kaoshmir history ac derived, namely, Wilson and N ewall, in the publications of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Pringop’s Useful Tables. 
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is not necessary to enter into. Roughly speaking, in tho noxt ten 
or fificen years all the Outer Til] region and a considerable por- 
tion of the Middle Mountains became, with the exception of 
Rajaori, completely subjoct to eithor Gulib Singh or his brothors ; 
and the interosts of those threo were at {iit time one. THis noxt 
ambitious attompt was on the coupiry of Ladikh, whieh he had 
been led to think much of by his ocewpaney of Kishtwir, which 
commanded two of the roads into Ladikh. 

The invasion of Ladaékh Gulab Singh did not in person lead ; 
probably it was impossible for him to go to yaris so distant from 
the Panjib, where his prosonce was required more or less every 
year. His lieutenant for the expedition was Zuriwar Singh, of the 
caste of Rajpiits called Kalurii, aman who had rison from tho ranks 
in Gulab Singh’s service, and was distinguished by a zeal for his 
master’s interest above his own, and who now proved that he had 
many of the qualities necessary to make a successful military leader. 

Ladakh, the physical characters of which havo already been 
lightly touched on, was at that time an independent Buddhist 
kingdom, having a spiritual and a slight political connection with 
the Grand Lima of Lhasa. It was much isolatod dy its position at 
the back of the vroat Snowy Range; only a limited *ntmbor of 
merchants who iradol to it knew anytaftg of the truth about it, 
Still the Dogré leaders determined to attempt is conquest. Tho 
history of theiminvasion is wéll told by an actor in it in Ounning- 
han’s book on Ladikh, Tere it is enough to say that after two 
campaigns the whole country of Ladakh became subject to Galib 

* Singh. 

The neighbouringsMuhammadan principality of Skirdi shared 

the same fate a few years later, Ahmad Shih, the Raja of that 

eplace, had mixed himself wp with the Ladikhis in their alrngeles 
and intrigues against *the Dogris, so em the first opportunity 
Zurawor Singh turned his’ forcos agaist him, aud in tho year 
1840 &% him prisonor and annexed his territory.* 


* Though it is off tho line of this narrative, yot it muy bo of somo intoFest to 
mention that the courageous Zuriwar Singh, in invading the Liye tomtiorics, was 
overtaken by wintor, and, being attacked when his troops wore disalud by eeld, 
perishod with nearly all his army. ‘Chis was in November, 1811. 


no 
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In the year 1843 the death of Raja Suchct Singh without 
issue caused the principality of Ramnagar to fall to his eldost 
brother Gulab Singh; so by this timo tleat fortunate rulor had 
acquired all the territories included in the present boundary, with 
the exceptions of Kaglmir, Gilgit, Rajaori, and Pinch, this last 
being occupied by Raja Sawithin Singh, tho son ‘of Raja Dhiyan 
Singh, who, like Suchet Singh, “fad lately been killed near Lahor. 

The next event that changed the boundary was the breaking 
out of the war betweon the Sikhs and the British in the winter of 
1845-6. Gulab Singh had for some timo kept aloof from Lahor 
politics and was not involted in tho court intrigues that led to the 
movement of the Sikh troops against British territory ; neither did 
he hurry down with his troops to help the Sikhs as he would have 
done in the time of his old master Ranjit Singh. He kept away 
until the decisive battle of Sobraon was fought, at which victory 
declared for the British. Then he appcared almost as mediator 
between the two contending powers, for after the various revolu- 
tions and massacres that had lately occurred at Laihor, and the 
late defeats of the Sikh army, there seemed 10 be none but Gulab 
Singh who could,shape events, who could guide the Sikh nation to 
any sensibl& course. The confidence of the Britisketoo he had before 
acquired; especially hadQir Honry (then Coloncl) Lawrence, who 
wag now one of the diplomatic officers employed in the negotiations, 
formed both a friendship for Gulab Singh and a high opinion of his 
sagacity and of his uscfulness to those who could onlist his interests. 

The result of all this is embodied in two treaties, which will be 
found, in whole or in part, in Appendix V. 

By the first, which was made between the British Govgmment 
ag represonted by Lord Iardinge, and the state of Lahor, there was 
ceded to the East India Company in perpetual sovereignty, as 
equivalont for one crore af rupeés (or 1,009,0002) of indemnity, 
the hill countries between the rivers Byas and Indus. hus all 
the countries we have beei treating of, both those at thatine in 
the hands of Raja Gulib Singh, and Kashmir and others then 
directly ruled by the Sikhs, were on the 9th March, 1846, handed 
over to the British. 
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But now comes the second treaty, dated 16th Mareh, 1816. 
This was mado between tho British Government, represented by 
the Govornor-General &s before, and Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
higher title of Maharaja boing by this very montion conferred, 
Its effect is this, that “tho Brilish Government transfers and 
makes over for ever, in independans possession, to Maharaja Goleb 
Singh and the heirs malo of his body, all the hilly or mountainous 
country, situated to the eastward of the river Indus and westward 
of the river Ravee,”* in consideration of which, by anothor article 
of the treaty, Maharaja Gulib Singh agrecs t pay to tho British 
Government the sum of 75 lakhs of ruapecs—about 750,0002, 

The result of this treaty (of which the other provisions can 
be learnt from the Appendix) was to placo Gulib Singh in a far 
better position than he had ever had before, IIe exchanged for 
the Sikhs, whose attitude to him was evor varying according to 
the favour in which he might be held by those who for the timo 
were leaders of them, a nation whose boast it is that they hold 
treaties sacred, and who had now contracted with him a treaty, the 
provisions of which fairly carried out could not fail to be agreeable 
to him. Lastly ho guined, in addition to his fortaer geqnisitions, 
the coveted country of Kashmir. 

The handing over of Kashmir was mot effected without some 
trouble. Maharaja Gulib Singh sont a trusted officar with some 
troops to takeover charge; he, however, was opposod by Shokh 
Imim-ud-din, the Sikh governor, who was supported in, or tafhor 
incited to, this course by a faction in the Lihor Darbir who wero 
afiverse sto the British, Gulib Singl’s troops were defouted at tho 
outskits of Sirimaguwand many wero slain; a remnant, however, 
threw themselves into the fort called Tiwi Parbat and thero hold 
out. On this Guléb Singh appealed to the British to carry out 
the provisions of the (featy, and action wis at ono takon. A force 
portly of British and partly of Sikh tops was pit in motion, and 
they “hid even mado ono march within tho hills from kehimtus 
when events tumed in such a way that their advanco Was no 
longer necessary. 


* For some remarks os to the affect of those words seo Chap, 1x, 
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For at this juncture Colonel Lawrence reappeared, having 
beon absent from the Panjib for some months on leave, and his 
diplomatic management staved off tho colli¢ion that was immincnt, 
Colonel Lawrence entered into correspondence with Shekh huim- 
ud-din, tho result of wltieh was that tho Shekh gavo up the game 
and came away from Kashmir in peaco, meoting “on tho ‘ual, at 
Thanna, Colonel Lawrence and “Gulab § Singh, who thon procceded 
to Sirlnagar. Tho iransfer of the country was thus completed 
without further disturbance. 

Ono great objecé which the Governor-Genoral Ifid in view 
when he made this arrankement for the Jummoo and Kashmir 
territories was to lesson the force of the Sikhs by establishing on 
their flank a power independent of them and inclined to the 
British. This object may be said to have so far succeedod that, on 
the next and final trial of sirength between the Sikhs and the 
British (which occurred two or threo years later), Gulib Singh's 
aid was withheld from the nation 1o which formerly belonged his 
allegiance, But the result of this last struggle, which was nothing 
less than the absorption of the Panjab into the British Empire in 
India, rendered ,that object useless or superfluous, ILence somo 
havo been fed to think that it was a great pity,a great mistake, 
to have made the treaty fyat separaiod Kashmir from the Panjab, 
since, but for that, the oft-coveted country would have fallen 
into our hands at this time, namely in 1849. Asefar ay this is a 
criticism of policy, and not merely regret at the loss of a possible 
piecé of good fortime, it is enough to point out that in 1846 no 
one expected that the Panjéb would fall into our hands in 1849, 
At that former date we were arranging for the gover nment, af ihe 
Panjab by its own native rulers—by the young Maharaja Dhuleep 
Singh and the Darbar or Council of Ministers. Our Governmtut 
was hoping to form a stable goverument at Rahor, and not reckun- 
ing on its downfall or its «bsorption by ourselves. Not till two 
yerss after the treaty had Geen entered into with Gulab Sitgh did 
those ecvents, ai that time unforeseen, occur which are brought 
forward ag reasons for not entering into that engagement. 

Later political events have not largely affected tho status of 
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the territories, nor much altored their boundaries. On the out- 
break of the mutiny of 1857, Maharaja Gulib Singh choso his 
side and threw in his lot with the British, moving down a force to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. Tardly had ho done this when death 
overtook him, Ilis surviving son, the pr$ent Maharaja, Ranbir 
Singh, who was then on his way {0 the Panjib with the troops, 
returned to take his place in the govornment of the country, 
whilo another commander proceeded to Delhi with tho foreo, 

Since that time all has boon quiet, except on tho north-west 
frontier, which has been the sceno of oft-resurring small wars, 
somo of which are recounted in Chapter X1x., on Dirdistin Listory. 
One other treaty has beon made betweon tho British Government 
and the Maharaja, which is given in full in Appendix V. This 
was done in 1870, It is a commercial iroaty designod to open 
a particular route between the British hill-districts and the Yir- 
kand country through a portion of the Maharaja's territory, which 
is necessarily traversed. 

The countrics thus acquired, and, by the political ovonts of 
1816, solidly compacted, aro divided up for the purposes of govern= 
ment into regions whose limits correspond in somo MLCASUTe, Dut 
not aliogether, t¢ the old boundaries, [n tho “ Polit icul Map” | 
have indicated these administrative sudflivisions, and in tho ox- 
planation of it in Chapter xxii I have shortly desevibed the kind 
of authority established in each. 


I should hardly “completo this Introduction without saying a 
yord as, io mysolf—as to how it was that I camo to travel over 
this csyntry, to peng@irate into cornors of it that, if thoy have 
each been visited by different Muropeans, havo nevor so many 
been seen by anyono of that race, or even, I believe, by any 
native of any of those tountries. - 

a 1862 I entered tho Maharaj Ja of Iashmir’s sorvico, leaving for 
it the ¥oological Survey of Great Britain, to which I then Qelonged 
and came to his Court at Jummoo. My duties for some years were 
confined to geological invostigation, or, more oxactly, to looking 
for minerals. This pursuit naturally led mo over many of the 
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mountain chains. Latcr I had the management of the Forest 
Department, Lastly I had the position of Governor of Ladakh, 
from which I retired for the sake of agaifi seeing England, alter 
spending ten years in ihe servico of the Maharaja. 

I did not leave the Maharaja, his Court, and the people, without 
many regrets. Each race, as, I became acquainted with them, 
excited in me a great interest, and has lot a slrong wish for their 
welfare. In the Court I formed friendships with some whoso co- 
operation in difficult cirenmstances will always bo remembered by 
me. Of my mastex, the Maharaja, I will only venture to say that 
from him, in what might have been for mo an anomalous position, 

I received a general consideration, dictated by goodwill and by 
forbearance, which, without counting many special acts of kind- 
ness that he would not wish to seo acknowledged here, dosorve and 
have from me a gratitude that Jam glad to have an opportunity *° 
of publicly expressing, 

A few words must follow as to the plan on which this book is 
written. 

E have not given a narrative of any of my journoys, but have 
taken each trad’ in succession, and described the physical and 
other characteristics of it. Besides this, I have piven an account 
of somo of the lines of nfwch that join the several tracts; this by 
way of introduction to them or to’ show how they are physically 
separ ated yot connected by practicablo lines of communication. 

“at begin with the part next to the plain of tho Panjab, the 
region of the Outer Ilills. One chapter treats of their physical 
aspects, another treats of their inhabitants generally, ,a third 
gives a description of Jummoo, the chief plage in the Outgr Hills, 
and the capital of the whole country, and of the Court, whose Boat 
is at Jummoo, while a fourth gives notes on certain other places 
in the samo hills. a =e « 

Next, in Chapter vi, w@ visit the région of the Middle haa 
taixs, certain portions of ‘them being in some detail ddsdribed. 
The subordinate headings will show in what order tho evarious 
localifies are treated of, and that an account of the people who 
live there also finds a place. 


J 
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Tn Chapter viz. is described the march from Jummoo to 
Kashmir, Thus wo aro introduced to that country, to which 
Chapters VIII. 1x., and 38, are devoted. 

Then, in like fashion, the country along the lino of march from 
Kashmir to Leh in Ladakh is doscribed, and*wo aro thus brought 
into the great tract at the back of the Snowy Range. The account 
of Ladakh is begun by a chapter ts) on the inhabitants; then 
follows a somewhat detailed description of tho difforent parts of 
that country, the Chapters x1IT., x1v., and xv. being allotted sepa- 
rately for thé lower valleys, the higher valleys, antl the plateaus, 

Baltistin comes next; it is described in Chapter xv1., whoro 
the sub-headings will show the course that the description takes. 

For the less-known country of Dardistan there are tho four 
Chapters XVII, to xx. 

Thus far ihe account has gone according to locality. Thero 
next comes a chapter on a subject which it seemed best to trout 
by itself, Tho few remarks TI find myself ablo to make on the very 
interesting subject of the languages will bo found in Chapter xx1. 

The last chaptor is one in explanation of the maps and sections. 
Since I reckon on ihe reador making uso of theso on his way 
through the text,even when they are nol specially rofetved to, it 
would not be amiss if he wore 10 become, feqnainted with them by 
either roading this chapter first of all, or by consulting it on first 
referring to cagh of tho maps or scvtions. It will bo found to 
give both a doscription of cach map, isomotric viow, or soctiope 
and also a short summary of some of tho various subjects which ‘aro 

*treated in a more detailed way in the body of the book. 

Theygh such a plgn for the work deponds not at all on tho 
order of my journoys, if may be well here to note in whut yoars I 
eisifed certain portions of the country, since some of that which 
passed under my observation may haveebcen true only for that 
time. Ladakh I saw in tho years 18@2 (Dras, Kazgil, and Suru 
only),#1869, 1871, and (January) 1872. Baltistan I Visited in, 
1863, and again in 1870; Astor and Gilgit in 1870, Vor sther 
parts it is impossible to particularise; any timo betweon tho yenrs 
1862 and 1872 I may have visited them. 
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CITAPTER IT. 


REGION OF THE OUTER ILLS: PILYSIOAL CITARACTERS. 


TUN PLAIN IN YRONT OF TH WILLS— DASTERN DIVISION OF THN OUTER MILLS — 
WESTERN DIVISION OF TUL OULOR UILLS — CLIMATE AND VIQUITAIION, 


On leaving the British ‘erritory of the Panjab and entering on 
the Maharaja of Kashmix’s dominions, no immediate physical 
change is seen; for the last portion of tho great plain, a strip 
which varies in width from threo or four milos up to twenty, 
makes pait of the Mahavraja’s territories. Weare still thon on tho 
wonderful wide plain of India, where the oye tires in contemplating 
the unvaried level. As in the Panjib the trecs here also are 
small and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wells; here also the villages are clumps of low, flat-roofed, mud 
huts, not inviting in look, yet commodious for tho peoplo with their 
kind of life; the soil, either clay or loam, at certain times looks 
sterile, and at others &,covered with vordure. Dull enough is 
the aspect of this plain when the crops are off, and the ground is 
a bare caked surface of dried mud, when the het-weathor haze, 
“hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air, But at other timos of the year—as in March, whon 
Spring is well advanced, when the troes are in bloom, and the" 
wheat over large undivided spaces is comng into ear—the pro- 
spect is bright and agreeable. At such a season tho air is clear, 
and one sights the snow mountains from far off. As we approach» 
the unwhitened rangeseof the “Outer Hills come more strongly 
into view; getting nearerestill, we seo that a succcssion of com- 
paratively low ridges, some rugged and brokon by raviite’, some 
regular and forest-covered, intervenc between the plain, and the 
high mountains. It is these which constitute the region of the 
Outer Hills. 
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The natives havo a special namo for this tract; thoy call it 
Kandi, which may be translated “edging”; and thoy contrast it 
with the next higher one, to which thoy give the namo Palit, 
Pahay is a word that simply means “ mountain,” but by the dwellors 
in the Outer Ilills it is usod for tho next neighbouring mountains, 
those below the highest. ‘Tho separation of these two iracis—tho 
Outer Hills, and what we shall call tho “ Middlo Mountains ?—~is a 
natural one, founded on physical differences, buth geological and 
superficial. 

Tho southérn boundary of the Outer Till region, that is to say 

the foot of the hills, is called by those whd uso the Vorsian idiom 
Déman-t-Koh, or “skirt of the mountains”; it is a sharply-defined 
boundary ; it can be clearly traced on the map, changing ils direc. 
tion, not suddenly, but with a fow large and sweeping curves. 
» ‘The northorn or inner boundary of tho same region is Joss 
defined; in some parts a line of mountains, from S000 to 10,000 
feet high, ends it off; in others, tracts having the characteristics 
of the Outer Ilills penetrate in between the mountains; in others 
still these characters gradually shade off, so that one cannot point 
out exactly where they may bo suid to end. 

The length occepied by theso Outer ILills, within tho*territory 
we are treating of, is on an averago 150 mis, from the river ivi 
on the east to the river Jhelum on the west; ib is somewhab Llosy 
than that along the foot, and somewhut more along their mountain 
boundary. Tustward and westward beyond these two rivers res 
spectively, in the Drifish territory, they continue on with Lo 
game features and character. Indeed we are here concemed with 
a part ofa chain of hills of enormous length, that, with wondortul 
uniformity, edges the Tlimalayas along their comse of more than 
1200“miles. ‘Thiy is in sume paris called the Siwilék Chain. Tho 
width of this Outer Isl region in our part varies fom LL to 
36 miles; the greater extoision is on tho north and north-west, 
where havo i is both this increased width of hills that, without lous 
may be classed within it, and also a graduation of these arto dho 
higher mountain region. 

Their elevation above the sea-level ranges from 1000 fevt wp to 
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5000; their outer base, where they rise from tho plain, is about at 
the former level, and some points of the more inward ridges reach 
the latter; but the more usual altitudés are from 2500 to 8500 
feet for the ridges, and from 1800 to 2400 {vet for the intormediate 
longitudinal valleys*> 

In trying to give a detailed account of this arca I shall first 
say & few words on tho characteristies of the plain country that 
lies in front of the hills, and then, dividing the Outer Hill rogion 
into two parts, castern and western, describe them in succession, 
taking first. that avhich lies between the Ravi and Oh inib rivers, 
and next that which extends from tho Chinab river 10 the Jhelum. 


Tim PLAIN IN FRONT OF Tum Hrxnzs. 


Although in the Panjab gonerally the humidity is groater the 
noarer one is to the mountains, yet the last of tho plain, that part 
which adjoins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than what is 
farther away from them. I find iwo causes for this; one is that the 
soil is more porous, being of a lighter loam and liable to havo beds 
of pebbles in it; the other is that ravines, which (originating in the 
hills) offen cut across to depths of 100 feet orsmore, cause a com- 
plete natural deep drafpage, and leave the surface somewhat arid. 

In this respect there is a strong contrast with the correspond. 
ing tract under the Hastorn Himalayas, where the hills are edged 

with the line of swampy ground called the Terai. 
‘ The level of this extreme part of the plains may be counted at 
from 1100 to 1200 feet above the sca. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the run of the hills ope crosses tho yumerous 
gullies or ravines (nullah or nalai is the much-used Indian word) 
which are of yarying importance, according as they drain a smialler 
or a larger area. Many of thesd are dry ordinary times, but show 
by their pebbly bed thatmwater sometimes flows along them with 
force; these are they which rise on the outer slope of the first 
ridge. Thon there are some which are never wholly dry; they 
usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide low- 
level flat, cut down below the general lovel of the plain; these rise 
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farther back in the mounuans, in tho second ov third ridge; they 
drain a larger area, and are subject to sudden falls of rain; such 
water-courses will in certain seasons bo filled for a time by a wide 
and swift river, discoloured with rod mul in suapension, carrying 
down in this way, as woll as by dragging sav4 ulong the bottom, 
large quantities of material from the hills to tho lower grounds 
and to the sea. 

These ravines are from a fow hundred yards to a mile wid ; 
they are bounded by a sudden bank, ofton eut into a river cliff of 
a hundred feef'in height that shows to view the,sandy and loamy 
strata. Their flat bottom is mostly safidy; it is sometimes 
covered in part with the long tufty jungle-grass called in thoso 
parts khar. 

The plateaus between theso ravines, though, as bofore said, 
somewhat dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation ; 
here, as the crops depend entirely on the rain, their yicld varios 
much with the years. 

The iracts whore the jungle-grass abounds are frequented by tho 
black-buck or antelope, which indeed, oncouragol by the game- 
laws of the country, spread into tho cultivated parts and even herd 
with the cattle. Near these grassy tracts tho villages iro com. 
posed of pretty thatch-roofed housos; ip? India siraw is never 
afforded for the purpose of thaiching, it is all used ag food for the 
caitle ; indeed from ihe way the treading ont the corn on tho 
throshing-floor is carried on no wholo straw is left, so i is only. 
where some such material as that stiff grass can be got Lom tho 
jangles that any thatching is done. 

The #0-mile strip of plain oxtending from tho Rivi to the 
Chinab is crossed by two large stroams that doservo soparate 
mention. These are the Ujh, that debouches by Jasrota, and the 
Tavi, that comes out of tho hills by Jummov. They aro both 
rivers of perpetual flow and"considorable, though much-yarying, 
volumeA They riso in the mountains at* tho back of the Outor 
Tlills at gp elevation of 13,000 or 14,000 fect, but not from hills 
of permanent snow; they have a courso among tho hills, the 
Ujh of some 50 and the Tavi of 80 miles, before thoy reach the 
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plain. The city of Jammoo is on the outermost range where tho 
Tavi passes out through it; the town of Jasrota is in a corre- 
sponding situation on the banks of the Ujh River. 

Both of these rivers are very liable to foods; these occur both 
in the time of the périodical rains of summer and in the season of 
the more irregular winter rains; the floods come down with great 
force, and for a time ronder ile rivers impassable either by fording 
or by ferry; they can then only be crossed on inflated sking, and 
so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours ata time. It 
is these floods that carry stones of considerable sizé, a foot or two 
across, down the bed fot several miles, beyond the outskirts of the 
hills; the Ujh especially, which has a steeper bed and ig liable to 
quicker floods than the other, brings down boulders of largo size ; 
even at a distance of four miles from the hills they are to be 
found from 2 to 8 fect in diameter. From both the Ujh and the 
Tavi small irrigation canals are led, so that in certain restricted 
spaces the cultivation is of a more productive character. 

The Chinéb, which is a great river of large volume, debonches 
into the plain country by the town of Akhnir. Down to that spot 
the stream of it is so broken by rapids as to be unnavigable, but 
from AkRntr, whore its level is 1100 feet, down 40 the sea, boats can 
traverse it, At Akbniy the Chinab divides into various channels, 
which fertilize the tract called Bijwat, another of thoso places to 
which irrigation gives exceptional fertility. Pont of this watered 
tract belongs to the Maharaja and part to the British Government, 

Leaving the river and examining the Country on the wost of 
it, we find that generally to correspond with what we saw in the 
eastern part between the Ravi stream and this Chingb river. 

All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Mawar and Barnili, 
lies the strip of drier plain. It is a plain with slight déprog 
sions, which occur where one crosses theesandy or stony stveam- 
beds. Most of these stream-beds arc quite dry for the greater part 

«af the year, but there fs one that holds a continuoustyMflowing 
river.” This sixeam is the Minawar Tavi, so called to djstinguish 
it from its sister of Jummoo; rising a good way back among tho 
mountains, from the Ratan Range behind Rajaoui, it finds its way 
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through the various 1idges into the plain which it traverses until 
it joins its waters to tho Chinab. 

As one approaches Bhimbar the plain country is moro and'moro 
ent into by ravines; it may hore be called a low tablo-land sopa- 
rated by them into sections; at the edges oncfsccs how tho soil 
is composed. of layers of sandy loam with, occasional peb)les, 

Opposite Bhimbar thore appear on the south, in the British 
varritory, the Khitién Hills, a range a good deal like in structuro 
and appearance to some of our outer hills, but quito out of tho 
general lirection’of them, since it runs north-cast fnd south-west ; 
it may be suid to belong less to the Timalay an systom than to 
that of the Salt Range. Between theso hills and our outermost 
range there still runs a narrow strip of plain, which for 12 miles 
west of Bhimbar is of that character just described, of ravines and 
low flat plateaus alternating. Beyond this, oxtending to tho 
Jhelam, is a space of completely flat alluvial ground, littlo above 
the level of*that river. 


Hasttrn Drvisiox or run Ovrer Iris. 


Recalling that this division is 10 includo those which lio 
-between the Ravi and the Chinab, wo will examine first the vory 
outermost range, ” 

The outermost hills of all belong io a vidgo that, along the 
70 miles between these two rivers, has tho samo characters, 
It rises from the plain with a regular and gontlo slopo of about 
3°, that so continues till a height of some 2000 Loot above tho sea 
is reaehed ; this slope is indented with many drainago valloys, not 
cut steep, Lut making undylations of the ground transverse to tho 
run of the ridge. The surface of the hills is very stony ; rounded 
pebbles cover nearly the wholo of ii, for the strata bencath aro 
composed partly of pebble-beds, Still it Bours vegotation; the 
hills aro indecd clothed with fSrest; it i¢ & close forost of txoos 
20 and 80 fc8t"in height, mostly of two species of acacia anel of 
Livyphus jujube,* with an underwood of the shrub called brenkar, 


* The native namogof ihe aracias mio Phulat (4, modeste), and Wihar (A, Ay abion) ; 
the latter is called Babiitin Uindostan, Tho native name of the Awyphus jujube is Ber, 
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which grows to the height of 3 or 4 fect, and has a white flower 
that gives out a sickly smell. Thus clothed the’slopo continues 
up to a crest. Beyond there is a sudden fall along the whole line 
of it, an escarpment formed of sandstone cliffs of some hundreds 
of feet of verticalNheight, below which again the ground acquires 
a lessot slope. 

This is the first vange of hills; the gentle slope faces the 
plains, the cliff-slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side ; thé 
whole surface from the plains to the cliff edge is an expansé of 
forest, but beyOnd the crest the ground is too ’teep to Wear it, 
Tho run of the range, as as stated before, is interrupied by the 
valleys that Icad out through it from the inner country ; these are 
not wide, but in some parts they arc near enough together to cut 
tho range into porwone of short lengths that mako almost isolated 
hills. 

Next within the outermost range comes a tract of very irregular 
broken country. It is.a country of ridges and sloping plateaus, 
cut through by very small but steep ravines. Tho foundation of 
its character is the changing degree and frequently high angle of 
the dip of thg soft sandstone rock. So varying is the form that it 
ig diffmlt to conceive any general idea of it in the mind, but 
when the eyo gets%sed to the hills it perccives that many of 
them are of one type; on one side is a long slope ; on the other a 
steep escarpment, the former slope coincidiyg with the dip of the 
beds, Since this dip is often 10° or,15° there arise juiting 
plateaus of rock of a corresponding inclination, which end in 
vertical cliffs of the massive sandstone. From, probably, Igteral 
changes in the character of the beds, each ridge or sloping plateau 
continues but for a shért distance; as offe dies away or disappears 
others rise into prominence, parallel may be, but not in the same 
line. 

At another part the plateau ancbescarpment form is obliterated 
from, the dip of the beds reaching to such a higl angle as 45° 
may be; instead, there are equal-sided valleys bounded by jagged 
ridges; theso ridges run at right angles to the strike of the beds, 
and not parallel with it, as did those of the other form; tho 
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serrations of those jagged ridges aro formed by the projection of 
the harder rocks, which also continuo all down the hill-side making 
a ribs, 

A great part of the surface of those hills ig of tho bare prey 
sandstone rock uncovered by soil, but in sumo places grass and 
bushes have got a footing upon it, andslere and thero is enltivated 
space enough to support a fumily or two, or a little hamlet, but of 
necessity it is a tract very thinly peopled and difficult of access. 
To go over this ground is not casy; the paths {rom hamlet to 
hamlet aro but tracks marked by the paseage of feet over the 
sandstone, or sometimes down steps cut into it; from the inacces- 
sibility of the cliffs, aud the steepness of the ravines, tho ways are 
tgdiously roundabout, and thoy are tiresome from the frequent riso 
and fall. , 

This irregular combination of ridges, which sometimes trend 
north-west and south-east (with the strike), and sometimes run across 
that direction (at right angles to the strike), continues, as ono 
goes on, to a distanco of ten or twelve miles from tho outer skirt 
of the hills; then wo come to a wide longitudinal valley, such as 
is called in the more eastern Ifimalayas a din, eer 

The height of the more important of theyg ridges is commaily 
as much as 2500 fect above the soa, and in The eastern parts thoy 
rise even to 4000 foot. There is always a full of several hundred 
feet to the valley or din; this is not in one step, but more hy tho 
ridges becoming lower ¢n suecession; Dansil, a largo village in 
the middlo of this dim, is some 1800 feot above the sea. 

The flat valley vaties in width from one to four miles; it is 
itself cut through by ravings; close by Dansél a branch of the Tavi 
flows along in a stcep-cliffed ravine at a level some 200 foot below 
the fet of the main valley ; ; the Tavi River itself flows in a sinilar 
ravine, and at that low level winds across Ufo ditn. 

This a aaa valley continues froth some miles north-west 
of Dansal’ t¢ Basoli on the south-east, with the oxevption “thet, 

about midway, near Ramkot, it Locomes narrowed up and 
indefinite ; east of that place it again widens. and thence on to 
Basoli the space may be described as a plain or a vale, boing low 
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ground bounded by the ridges north and south of it, itself cut 
across by tho valleys of many torrents that come from the 
northern mountains. The width of these cross-valleys is some- 
times a milo, and_somotimes only a hundred or two yards; ‘the 
sides of them are Yocky banks, one or two hundred feet high, at 
the summit of which is the flat of the din, 

The inner or northern boundary of this Dansal and Basoli din 
consists, in the eastern part, of the spurs of a considerable rango 
of mountains which belong to our next tract, and which hore end 
off the region of the Quter Hills; but from about opposite Ramkot 
for five-and-twenty or thirty miles to the north-west, intervenes 
another rango of hills and another valley, which make a space that 
must bo classed with what wo have been describing, The range 
goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Kari 
Thar, the latier word of which is the equivalont of “ridge.” Tt 
has a steep face, an escarpment, to tho south-west, for here the 
beds are dipping to the north-east. Near Ramkot its height is 
5000 feet, there it curves round and joins on to the higher 
mountains; in the direction of Dansail 8500 or 8000 feet is the 
common heipht of it. This range, too, is traversed by the Tavi in 
a gorge’; one of the main roads to Kashmir Grosses it near Dansal 
by a very steep ascents; a few miles north-west of that it dies away. 
Nowhere is it a simple ridge; when one has crossed the main line 
and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Karai Thite we come into tho suc- 
ceeding valley, which is another din, that on which the town 
of Udampir stands, It is a space some sixteen miles long and 
five wide; it is a flat cut through in brgad valleys whigh lie at a 
level of about 150 feet below it; so much has been cut away by 
these and by their smaller branch ravines that the extent of tho 
higher flat is not greater than that ofthe bottoms, so that the 
whole space may be destribed, perfiaps with equal truth, either as 
a flat much cut down into wide hollows, or as a low ‘vfle’with wide 
flat-topped hills jutiing into it from ihe mountains. 

This din narrows up on the north-west towards the lofty hill 
called Devi Thar; it is bounded along its north-eastern side 
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by spurs from the mountainous country; on the south-oast it is 
enclosed by the curving round of Karéi Thar, and tho junction of 
that with the same range of mountains, which hove dofinitely 
brings to an end this outer tract of hills. 


Western Diviston or tum Ourmr Dts. 


The Chinib, which we saw to debouch into the plain country 
neat Akhnir, had before doing’ so passed fora distance of 20 miles, 
from Riasit to Akhnir, through the Outew Hill region, Along 
this 20 miles its banks are in places low, or, may be, cliffs of no 
more than 100 to 200 feet in height; this is where the river 
guts across onc of the flat longitudinal valleys. In other parts, 
opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high irregular rocks, 
which is the range seen in section, not indeed at the full height of 
it as it is away from the river, for the hills seem to lowor as they 
approach it, from both sides, before ending in tho river-cliff, but 
still having an elevation of some hundreds of fect. 

Away from the Chinéb wo sce that the plain country, which 
we followed in its extent to the Jhelam River, is Hermida on the 
north by hills of the same character as thosg on tho J uminoo sido 
of the Chinéb. specially for tho first 20*milos wost from that 
river do the ranges correspond fairly closely with those onumo- 
rated on the eastern Sido, 

But it should heroebe noticed that the run of the hills has, 
changed; an examination of the map will show thut east of 
the Fummoo the lines of hill trend in a direction varying Crom 
W.N.W. 4o N.W., whilegpast that place the ran becomes more 
northerly, and of the oulermost rango is due north; at the Chintb 
Rive? the other change occurs; just boyond it the ridges have a 
direction of somo 20° south of west, whi¢h they hold for many 
milos, till, gradually curving found, thofnner ones, at all erat 
rogain their” vorth-westerly <lixection. 

T have gained a view, from tho first swunmit of the high mom 
tains, a ridgo nearly 7000 foet high, ewlled Dragari Thar, behind 
Pauni, that showed all this Outer ILill region—tho parallel ridges, 

v2 
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tho intervening Mats, the curving of the ranges as their direction 
followed tho changing strike of the rocks which constitute them— 
plainly as ina map; for a length of a hundred miles cach separate 
ridgo can be traced, from this commanding spot, 

To return to the part behind Akhnir, Tho outermost range 
is of pebbly jungle-rovored hills sloping easily to the plaius, but 
showing a sleep fall inwards; this escarpment is one of per- 
haps 800 feet; it is suceceded at its foot by a plateau much eut 
through by ravines, so much 80 thét the cye doca not at once 
distinguish that the summits ane indeed so far fat and so much at 
one level as to justify the name of table-land; its level must bo 
quite 2000 fect above the sea; a good portion of it is of bare rock, 
the rest is covered with brushwood and has pino trees scattered » 
only hero and there are bits of tilled land by which a small popu- 
lation is supported; the ravines ent through it to a depth of some 
hundreds of fect, making steep cliffs of sandstone rock, 

Farthor to the north the rock rises up from this platean along 
a great length of miles with a slopo of from 10° to 20°, coinciding 
with the dip of the beds, regularly for 1000 or 1200 foot, till a 
level of more than 8000 feet abova the sea is reached; thus a bold 
narrow rillge is formed which continues regularly for many miles 
with but small indentations ; tho surfaco is in great part rocky, but 
still bears many tvees of the long-leafed pine. Tho ridge iy sharp 
and narrow; the farther slopo is yet steeper ¢han that rocky ono; 

wi is an escarpment properly and geologically so called, and a 
really fine instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it con- 
tinues with a face of 1000 feet of vertical height, at a slope of in 
some parts 45°, in some rather less, everywhere marked by varia- 
tions according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and 
of clay. s e 

The name of this ridge is Kali Thar, or Black Range, a name 
given on account of the*dark hue it has in some slates of the 
atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

*As we look from the summit of this towards the interior, we can 
learn about the character of the ground in the remainder of the 
breadth of the Outer Hills. 
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Wo see first, that at tht foot of this cscarpmont stretches na flat 
valley ono or two miles wido; this is ono of tho diins, and probably 
it corresponds with that of Dansél, on the other side of the Chinib.* 
This valley, though it may bo eallod in a gener way, and as 
compared with the ridges that bound it, a fat, is broken by lines of 
sandstone rock that project up; still a*good part of it is cultivated 
in terraced fields; again, it is eat into, for the greator put of its 
leneth, by a groat gully, narrow, 200 feet deep, that curries off 
the drainage to the Chinab Rivor; farther wast, however, tho 
direction of the drainage alters, and the %treams flow into tle 
Minadwar Tayi. 

Still looking from our escarpment-stmmit, we sco that beyond 
dhe valloy lio numerous low lines of bill, an alternation of narrow 
ridges and hollows, whose surface is mostly covered with brush- 
wood; these occupy some milos of width; behind thom rise tho 
bolder slopes of the higher mountaing in rich dark colours, intor- 
mingled brown and green, backed by the distant snowy ponks, 

West of tho Minawar Tavi, tho ridges, plateaus, and hollows 
do not continue to correspond with those wo have traced oul; new 
ridges appear in the line of tho valloys; othors disnppeag; others 
coulesce. In fact, a now series of munges@has arisen, generally 
resembling those we have been looking af, Int not individually 
ropresenting them. By Bhimbar, what may bo the continuation 
of Kali Thar approaches nearer io tho plains, Beyond, from tho 
neighbourhood of that “place and of Naushalra north-westwurd,* 
extend several bold lines of hill, parallel ridges, with narrow 
hollfvs between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. 
These rawges aro commenly 3000 foot high, parts of them vise 
several hundred fect above that, and so continue for a good dis- 
tance, the highest point marked by the G. T, Survey is ag much 
as 4391 fect. 

Whilg from tho neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as those 
run with a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary 


~ 


* On tho suppdsilion of this cmrespondonno, tho two sprees of tho plalean and 
the Kili Thir udgo together ropresout tho much-broken ground and tho sueccusive 
1ulges that wo saw to intorvono betwoun the fist 1ango hy Jummmoo end tho Donsal 
din itself, 
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the Jhelam, thore exists more directly to the west of it a wide 
spread of lower hills which no doubt are geologically the oqniva- 
lents of our first outcrmost range, which had lately, as we camo 
west, become almost combined with the others, but now again 
has separated from them, and composes this broad tract, of which 
some detail must be givem From the plain by the left bank of 
the Jhelam, bare hills rise on the north somowhat quickly, to a 
not lofty ridge, of which the highest point is about 800 feet above 
the flat; tho top of the rise is the steepest part; if is an escarp- 
ment facing south, camposed of beds of clay, sand, and pebbles, 
From this main ridge, which runs east and west, there jut out to 
the south very narrow spurs, quite sharp ridges, soparated by 
gullios; on tho north of it the ground slopes with an incline af 
first of 4° or 5°, and afterwards with a much lower one, down to 
the town of Mirpiir, the dip of the beds about coinciding with this 
slope. Near ihe top, all the soil is of pebbles; lower down, the 
sloping platean is of sandy loam; this, too, is cut through by steep- 
sided ravines. Then, in one direction, this broken ground abuts 
against the more marked ridges of sandstone hills before mentioned, 
and in the otlrer falls gradually to the valley of the Pinch River, 
Tho variation of qhis tract from the general run and character 
of the hills near is duO to some bendings of the strata in a direction 
different from that of the main disturbances. 
The Panch River just named ig a tribatary of the Jhelam; 
sit drains a large area of mountain country, collecting a number 
of streams that rise in the lofty Panjal Range; indeed it com- 
bines all those which spring from that part of the Range noxth or 
north-west of the branching off of the Ratan ridge, It drains also 
a considerable area occupied by the mountains of intermediate 
height, and no small space of the lower, outor, hills, Thes in- 
creasing in volume, it*flows past the towns of Pinch, Kotli, and 
_ Chaumuk, and falls into the Jhelamt in that part of ba country we 
weredescribing and now return to. 
North of Chaumuk, there is first a partial repetition of ihe 
characters of the ground by Mirpir; there is comparatively low 
ground, and a line of pebble hills. Mere the dip is south, Chawmuk 
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being in a synclinal, or perhaps a basin. Then, a fow miles 
farther north, we como into irregular ground, made by low parallel 
ridgos of sandstone; line succeeds lino gradually rising in height, 
and so we find ourselves again améng the markod ridges, the con- 
tinuation of those before pointed out as extending to the north-west, 

The lower hills lately passed had. such trovs as thoso of tho 
Jummoo jungle—the acacias and othors, with ‘the undergrowth of 
brenkar shrub; on the higher ridges is forest of long-leafed pine. 

So varied in forin is all this ground that it is difficult to do 
more towards its description than this wighout going into such 
detail as could hardly be followed or remembered, I must be 
content to say that, up to a line running north-west through Kotli, 
eve find those characters which have more than once been described ; 
“there are ridges ebmposed of sandstone rock, sometimes gently 
sloping on one side and siecp on the other, sometimes stecp on 
both and sharp; some of those ridges continue for a distance, 
others quickly change or combine; between them aro hollows, 
sometimes narrow, sometimos wider flats; lines of rock spring up, 
so to say, in the lino of tho valleys, and, increasing as one follows 
them, become in turn important hills; gullies or mwvines that at 
this present time effect the drainage of the ground, tho latest 
made sot of hollows, now cross the lines of*rock, now run parallel 
to them, at times but little below tho general surface, at others 
cutting below it to asdepth of a hundrod or two feet, 

As we approach tha Jhelam, we find moro suddon fulls of tho, 
streams and stceper slopes of the hillx, the comparatively low 
level of that line of drainago having induced a greater donuding 
power in iho streams near. 

All this makes-a country curiously varying in its detail and 
almest bewildoring g, until the oye gets somewhat accustomod to its 
characters, and onables the mind to roler them to the causes that 
originated thom—causes which cannot be here dilated on, but in a 
few words why be spoken of as sub-aerial denudation, acting on 
strata that have a generally persistent strike but an ever-varying 
dip, strata of different hardnesses, and in respect of that quality, 
subiect to local changes. 
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Tho Jhelam River, as it passes this tract, flows often between 
steep rocky banks sevoral hundred feet high; anon it reaches a 
spot where a ravine coming down makes its margin accossible ; 
again for a time more gradual slopes, or smaller cliffs that edge 
some plateau, form'its banks; still again it comes betwoen high 
cliffs, and in decp curves finds its way round lofty promontorics, 
such nearly isolated spots being often fort-crowned, as whero 
Ramkot and Mangla stand; then, at last, it debouches into the 
plain, where it is bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread 
and divide, to form islands with ils ever-varying channels, and 
otherwise disport itself as a river delights to that has oscaped from 
the mountains that restrained it. 


CLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 


It was necessary, in ordor 10 give a connected view of the form of 
all this tract of country, to confine one’s description to that subject, 
and not lingor by the way to tcll of other things, Little has been 
said about the climate or the vegetation ; but now, although I am 
not in a position to give much information about them, a few 
remarks fpplicable to the Outer Hills genorally may bo useful. 

For climate the yer: may be divided, as in the plains of India, 
into three seasons ; hore they thus extend :—the hot weather, from 
April to June; the rains, from July to September; the eld 
weather, from October to March, Taking the more inhabited 
portions of the tract, of which tho altitude may bo from 1200 
to 2000 feet, we find that in May and June they exporiones a 
severe heat; the rocky surface of the ground becomes intensely 
heated, and gives rise io hot winds, which blow sometimes with 
regularity, sometimes in gusts. At night the temperaturo falty to 
a greater extent than if does at the samé season in the plain of 
the Panjab; for the rocky surface Toses its heat again, and tho 
inregwaritics of form produce currents which tend to ‘mix tho 
heated air with the cooler upper strata, a 

The rains, beginning first among the higher mountains, spread 
down to the outer ranges in tho latter half of June, and, though 
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often breaking off, seldom cease for the scason without affording 
moisture enough for the bringing on of tho summer crops. 

The rains ending with September, the country is lolt dry 
for a time; iis uneven form prevents the Koil from retaining 
much moisture; by the drying of the vountty, and the decline 
of the sun’s power, the cold weather. is introduced, This is a 
delightful season—a pleasant night sun and a cool bracing air 
make it one refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the 
first part of summer, and the warm moistme of the latter months, 
This bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which 
bring rather a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th of 
December, or between that date and Christmas time; and on tho 
higher ridges, at 8000 and 4000 feet, suow falls, melting almost as 
soon as it falls. It is this winter rain that enables the poasant to 
proceed with the sowings for the spring crop, and on tho ocea- 
sional recurrence of such showers during tho next threo months 
he depends for that harvest which the increasing warmth of the 
months of March and April is sure to bring on woll if the rain 
has been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of tho year at all unhealthy *is tho Jatter 
half of tho rains; tho natives date the beyjaning of it from tho 
flowering of the rico; it may be said to*extend through part 
of Aviad September, and part of October; during that time 
intermittent fover much prevails. Tho typo of fever ig somewhat 
worse than what abounds at the same season in the Panjab; it, 
ig more of a jungle-fever, less regular in its times, and loss cusy to 
get red of. In some years fever is execedingly prevalent over the 
whole of this tract. I hayo heard that Ranjit Singh’s father ouco 
took pdvantage of the inhabitants of the lower ranges being 
iriken own with it to make a raid on Jumnoo. 

The vegetation of thé Outey Hills ig fot tho most part of tho 
dry-tropical character. 

The verf Suicrmost ridge, as before suid, is covercd with. a 
more or less dongso forest of smull-leafod aencins (A. Aradéoe and 
A, modesta, called by the poople Kikar and Phulét respectively), 
with somo of the Ber tree (Zizyphus fujuba) intermingled, and an 
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undergrowth of the shrub Brenkar. This forest, which on the 
hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, sometimes spreads down on to tho 
loamy ground of the plains ; probably in former times it grew over 
a largor area of the plain, and has since been gradually cleared ; 
the greatost space of flat ground now occupied by it is close bolow 
Jummoo, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Farther within the hills there is not such a growth ag to male 
a forest; it is rather a straggling bushy scrub, partly of the same 
trees in a shrubby form, with Euphorbia (ZH. Royleana, or penta- 
gona), which grows ta@a largo size, and occasionally mango, pipal, 
banyan, bamboo, and palm (Phania sylvestris). The streams that 
flow jn the narrow ravines among the sandstone hills have their 
edges adorned with olcauder bushes. 

The long-leafod pine (Pius longifolia, whose native names aro 
chil ond chiv*), a {vee whoso needle-foliage is of a light bright 
green colour, is usually first found, as one goes inwards, on the 
north slope of the outermost ridge. I have found it there at the 
level of 1400 feet, but only in a stunted form, On the broken 
plateaus and dry hill-sides of 2000 fect elevation one sees faix- 
sized trees of it scattered about; at 3000 and 4000 foct, in 
favourable spots, onofinds whole woods of it, but even these aro 
not so thick and closd@as tho forests of Pevus excelsa, which cover 
the higher hills. The highest ‘range of Pinus longifolia avews Lo 
be 5500 foct, or it may be a little more. . 

« Ofcultivated plants we have in these loser hills nearly the same 
kinds as in tho Panjéib, and over tho whole area the same succes~ 
sion of two crops in the year. The winter crop, chiofly wheab and 
barley, is sown in December (somotimgs earlicr, and sometimes 
even later), and ripens in April; the summer crop of maize, 
millet, and rice, is sown in June and ripons in Scptember or 
October, At one or ixfo placos (as at Syflsii, near Rajiori) rico is 
raised by rain-moisture @lone, but*most generally it depends on 
intigdtion. Plantain and sugar-cane, though not ‘lgeely culti- 
vated, grow fairly well, they have even bocn itroduced into 
Pinch, which is 3300 feet above the sea. 


* With the corcbial r. 
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CHAPTER TIT. 


INIIABITANTS OF TIE OUTER IILLS. 


TD DOGRIS —~— DOGRA BRANMANS — DOGRA néAspirs—nAsvtr suBDIVIsIONS —~ Rsaede 
CUSTOMS — OTUER CASILS OF DOGRAS — THD cINBNALIs. 


Tru Race Map shows the Outer ITill tract to be divided botweon 
two races, the Dogris and the Chibhalis; tho Faith Map shows a 
joincident line of division crossing the same country and separating 
‘Hinds and Muhammadans. In truth, it is chiefly tho {net of tho 
people in the western part having becomo Muhummadan that 
causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of 
one origin, not far removed. Before the introduction of the new 
faith they were doubtless in part identical; but now the religions 
and social separation has caused differences, national differences, 
to spring up which justify the distinction hore made, 


Tur Doanras. 


The Dogris are of the groat Aryan race that settled in and has 
become the main population of India; thuso of that reco who, 
spread into the mountains, or, rathor, who sottled in tho lower 
hills, and went not into regions whero snow falls, aequired, in the 
long courge of centuries, characters that distinguish them from the 
inhabitants of the plains on tho ono hand, and of tho higher monn. 
tains on the other, 

The settlers in the*hills that edgo te Panjib, at all ovents 
those of them who have retaiited their Finda faith, bear, as before 
said, th name Dogrd, while the country thoy inhabit is walled 
Dagar. The-origin of the name is this. Near Jummoo aro two 
holy lakes, Saroin Sar and Min Sar, which will in course be 
described; from these the country round was called in Sanskrit 
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Dvigaridesh, or the “country of the two hollows”; from this camo 
Diigar, and from that Dogra. 

The Dogris ae divided into castes in the same way, though 
with some local variation, as are the Ilindiis of India generally ; 
these are partly thé remnant of race-distinetions, and partly tho 
outcome of occupations become hereditary. The following list 
gives the names of some of the casics in the order of their estima- 
tion among themscl\ es :-— 


Biahman. 
st » Tins. 
Rajpir, dvuled into tat Raypuls, 
Khatri. 
Thaka. 
Jal, 


Nai (barbers). 
Jiur (onticis), 
* ee OK 
Dhryi1, Mogh, and Dim. 


js and Kata (small shopkeepers) 


Something will now bo said of most of these caytes in suc- 
: » . 
cession, from the highest onwaids, 


Dogré Brammans, 


Tho highest is of cOurse the Brahman caste; to them, here, as 
in other parts of India, is traditionally due fiom all other Iindtis a 
spiritual subjection, and to those of them wlo are learned in tho 
holy books it is actually given. o 

In these later times, that is, for the last ten centurics and more, 
Brahmans have taken to other occupations besides that of ton- 
tinual devotion. We find them in the Quter Ilills numerous as 
cnltivators; and in one part, in thoso villages north and north- 
west of Akhntr, on the south of Kali Thar, they form the majority 
of the inhabitants. ° 

In physique the Bralfans do not much differ from the next 
caste,” who are to be spoken of with more minkiBness. Lhe 
Brahmans are considered by the others to Le in charactor deep, 
cleyer to scheme, and close in concealing. 
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Doara Rasrvrs, 


Tho caste next in standing is tho Rijpit. The Rajpiits are 
hore in considerable numbers. They hold and have held for many 
centuries the tempoial power; that is to say, tho rulers of the 
country are of thom. 

The, Dogri Rajpiits are not large men; they are distinctly less 
in size than Englishmen; I shonld tako their average height to be 
5 fect 4 inches or 5 feet 5 inches, and cyen oxcoptionally they 
are seldom tall, They are slim in makoehave somewhat high 
shouldeis, and legs not woll formed but ewiously bowed, with 
turm-in toes. They have not great muscular power, but they are 
agtive and untiring. 

Their complexion is of a comparatively light shado of brown, 
rathor darker than the almond-husk, which may be taken to repre- 
sent the colour of the women, who, being less oxposed, have 
acquired that lightor tint, which is counted as the very com- 
plexion of beauty; the hue indeed is not wnpleasing, but it is 
generally deep enough to mask any ruddy changing pos of tho 
face. 

The mon havo an intelligent face, small fvalures, gonorally 
well-formed, a slightly hooked noso, a wellshapod mouth, dark 
brown eyes, Their hair and’ beard aro jet black; the hair is cut 
to forni a curly fringeebolow the pagii or turban; the mustacho is 
usually turned up oyowaxds, 

Thus the Dogra, and ospecially the Rajpit, is ofton decidedly 
good-looking. Of the group of four men reprosented, from a 
photograph, sitting in the ordinary fashion, the three with but- 
toned-up sepoy coats are fair specimens of Dogris; the fourth is 
a man,of the next raco, a Chibhali. 

In ‘Slemcter the Rajptits aro simple and “childlike; but this is 
not true of those who have come much into contact with the 
Jummoo Gouste If taken in the right way they are tractable, “alse 
they resent intgrforence, and usually, if once fixed to a certain 
line of conduct, they are obstinate enough in it. They stick 
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closely to the prejudices they were brought up in, and are yery 
particular to observe their caste regulations; these charactoristics 
are common to the Brahmans and Rajptts both. 

In money-matters many of the Rajpiits, and, indeed, the Dogriis 
generally, are avaricious, and all are close-fisted, not having tho 
heart to spend, even on themselves. This character is recognized ay 
belonging to these hill people by the Panjabis, who in their turn 
do not spend with half the freedom of the people of Hindostin 
proper and the country below. 

The Rajpits, partieularly that class of them called Miins, who 
will be distinguished farther on, have a great notion of the supe- 
riority of their own caste, engendered by their having been for so 
long the ruling class in these hills, And individual conccit is 
common with them as woll as this pride. It is frequently remarked 
that when a Miin gets up in the world a bit he holds his head 
high and thinks himself evor so far above his former equals, Thoy 
are indeed apt to be spoiled by advancement, and to some extent 
the Miin Rajpiits have already been so spoiled, This is by their 
rule haying become extended over such a width, and so many races 
having come finder it. Maharaja Gulib Singh was of this casto, 
and the extension of his power led to the advancement of his caste- 
brethren, who were aitd are in great part tho instrmments of the 
acquisition and of the government of the dependoncies of Jummoo, 

Judged of in this capacity—that of agents and instruments 
of government—we must allow to the Dogras considerable failings, 
They have little tact; they have not the art of conciliating the 
governed, of treating them in such a way as to attach them. 
Those who are high in authority have net width enough of view to 
see that the interests of both govornors and governed may be in 
a great measure coincident, As a rule, they are not liked by the 
dependent nations even io that degree in which, with moderately 
good management, a ruling race may fairly hope to be liked by 
its alien subjects. ao ® 

Still we must admit that the Dogras show, by their holding 
such a wide and difficult territory as they do, some good qualities, 
Seeing how in far-anay countries, often in a cold climate thoroughly 
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unsuited to them, sometimes in small bands surrounded by a 
population that looks on them with no friendly eye, they hold 
their own and support the rule of the Maharaja, we, must credit 
them with much patience aud some cowage. 

Some power, too, they have of physical enduranco; they can 
endure hunger and heat, and exertion as far as light marching on 
long journeys is concerned ; but heavy labour or extreme cold will 
knock them up. Faithfulness to the master they serve is another 
of their virtues. 


Raspot SUBDIVISIONS. « 


The Rajptit race or caste has many subdivisions, most of which 
hage sprung up by the localization of families and their connection 
with the rulers of the various Small principalities into which theso 
hills were formerly divided, Thus we have Jamwal, Balauria, 
Jasrotid, &c., as the names of those attached to, or possibly remotely 
connected by blood with, the ruling families of Jummoo, Daliwar, 
or Jasrota. We cannot go into the detail of these smaller tribes 
or clans, but one interesting and important division must be 
described. eve 

All over Northern India the Rajpit is traditionally tho ruling 
and fighting caste, that from which both thf kings and warriors 
were in old times taken. In these hills, where social changes come 
slower than in the plains, this still holds. Tho Jato rulors, of the 
' time when there was a separate rajaship for every icn or twenty 
miles, and the present one, whose father absorbed the smaller 
states, into his principality of Jummoo, wore or aro all Rajpits, 
and great numbers of people of that caste find a place cither 
about the Court or in the army. 

It,was, possibly, at one time the custom throughout India for 
people of the Rajpiit caste to follow no ether occupation than 
service such as this. Here, at all events, considcrablo section of 
the Rajptts,hold aloof from* every other mode of gettigg a 
living. But gome have at different times fallen off from tke 
old rule of life and taken 1o other ways. By this circumstance 
the Rajpiits of these hills are divided into two classes; the men 
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of the first class are called Mitns,* while those of the second 
wo will, in default of a general name, speak of as Working 
Rijptits. ‘ . 

The Miins follow no trade, nor will they tum thoir hands to 
agriculture. For a Miin to put his hand to the plough would 
bo a disgrace, Most of them havo a bit of land, cither freo or 
nearly free of landtax, which they get othors to cultivate on 
terms of a division of the produce. Their dwellings are genorally 
isolated, either at the cdgo of or within the forest or waste; they 
are so placed. for the sake of hunting, which is their natural and 
favourite pursuit. 

But their profession, that to which they all look for a liveli- 
hood, is, as they say, “service”; by this they mean the servicegpf 
their chief or of some other ruler, either military serviee, or for 
attendance not involving menial work or anything that can be 
called labour. They make good soldicrs; they are faithful to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency to be brave. 
The sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in tho 
use of it, while those of them who have had the practice of sport 
are good shotg with a matchlock, 

The Dogra contingent of the Sikh army, which must have been 
composed in great pdt of these Rajpiits, did woll in Ranjit Singh’s 
time, and I doubt not that the same class, if properly led, would 
do good service again. But it is in the art of leading that tha 
Miins fail; thoy seldom have those qualjties which are necossary 
for the making of a good superior officer. Warmth of temper, 
quickness of action, and absence of tact, rather than stcadfaginess 
and power of combination and of conciliation, are their charac~ 
teristics. rm 

The Working Rajpits are those whose families have, at various 
periods, taken to agriculture, and so havé become separated from 
their formor fellow class-nen, and come down one step of caste. 
They.are no longer admitted to an eyuality with ihe-Mian, though 


‘* Mian (pronounced with a nasal n) is a Tindi word, meaning “smastor,” and uscd 
as a respectful term of address, In different paris of India it haa come to bo applied 
to diffiront classes; in the Panjab, for instanco, about Lahor coitainly, it is the ustial 
title given to Muhammadans ; 1m these hills it is applied only in the sense stated, 
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still held by them in some respoct. As agriculturalisis they do 
not succeed so well as the older cultivating castes. 

Many of the Working Rajptis follow arms as a profossion, and 
are to be found side by side with the more exclusively military 
Mians. . 

At this present time some few fimilies of Miins bogin to take 
to the plough, but not many ; for the old system is recognised by 
the Maharaja and so far encouraged by him thai, other things 
being equal, a Mian is most likely to get advancement in the 
Government service. It would-be quite within the power of the 
Maharaja, as head of the caste in this neighbourhood, by gentle 
influence and without anything like presswre, to broak down the 
refiviction and get all, or negzly all, of the rising genoral ion of 
Miiins (so far as their circumstances fitted) to adopt the more open 
rules as to ovcupation of their working brothren, 


Raisrtr Customs. 


Till of late years, it was an almost universal custom among 
the Mians to destroy every femalé infant born to’ them; the 
custom was not peculiar to this caste or a in other paris of 
India it was, and even is to somo oxtunt,’ *practisod by cortain 
classes; by the Miins, however, it was, probubly, as thoroughly, 
carried out as by any.” 

As soon as the girl-child was born it was taken from its mother, 
and either buried alive, or, more rarely, exposed intho forest. I 
have heard of some babies having been resened from this lust 
state by passers-by, and taken into their families and brought up 
by them, v 

Tife history and original causo of this Custom of fomale in- 
fanticide it is not easy to iraco. Of late, at all events, tho practice 
has been apporesd on a feeling of dislike’ to seeing a daughter of 
the family letl*hway to another's house, An impvrossion of disgrace 
is attached to this in the minds of people of tho Mian caste. Still 
one cannot'be sure that this is not rather a result of tho long- 
continued practice than a cause of it. ho expense of marriages 

: a Ez 
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has been given, and, as regards later times, with justness, as 
one reason for this infanticide being committed, But I do not 
think that in these hills the custom originated from the desire to 
avoid expenso. Rather I should be inclined to connect it with a 
focling that the work of the Rijpits was ossentially man’s work 
as opposed to woman’s; that all their issuo should be brought up 
to arms; that girls were out of placo in their families. 

Not until tho British occupation of the Panjab, and tho exten- 
sion of our influence over the hill country, did female infanti- 
cide begin to cease. In the year 1846 much was done by the 
British represcntatives porsuading the natives of chief rank and 
influence to agree together to oxert that influenco among their 
own people for the end in view, ayd to lead by the example of 
their own familics, Maharaja Gulab Singh joined in this move- 
ment heartily, and did much towards putting down tho practico in 
his own country. Female infanticide has there almost entirely 
died out by now. 

A necessary soquence of female infanticide, carried out so 
thoroughly as it was by the Mians, was that the men of that casie 
had to take a wife from some other caste; thus arose the custom, 
that at fixst seems 9p contrary to usual Indian caste ways, of tha 
Miang marrying girls from the castes below them. Tho classes 
thus honoured (for thoy thomselves esteem it an honour) ave first 
the Working Rajpits, and then an agticultural casto called 
Thakars, who will be mentioned farthor On. 

A result of this must be that tlio Miin blood is kept less pure, 
and their race less isolated, than is the case with tho“castes 
below, for with every such connection as we speak of there must 
be a strain of the other breed intro@uced, while, on the othor 
hand, the Thakars, not able to recgivo into their owz circle 
any gitl of the higher casio in exchange, intermarry among them- 
selves, and so keep their race distinct. It is probable that the 
Miins, as a race, have derived advantage from this bringing i in of 
fresh blood. 

When the girl is brought home to tho house of the Mian as 
a bride—a bride may be of six or cight years old—sho ucver 
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again enters her former home; this regulation of the Mians 
evidently was made in order that as little intercourso as possible 
should be kept with ihe family with whom they had been obliged, 
so to say, to become connected. 

Now that from the cessation or the great lessening of female 
infanticide, girls grow up in their homes, the Miins no longer go 
to the Thakars for a wife; they have begun to intormarry among 
themselves ; still, as occasion may suit, they tako (to use their own 
idiom) from the Working Rajpiits. 

Sati, or the burning of widows, is another of those old Ilindi 
customs that has disappeared from before the presence of the 
English, and this has absolutely ceased within the country of 
fhe Maharaja. 

Though not practised in ‘the cage of cyeryone who became a 
widow, yet it was followed as a general rule by more than ono 
caste, and was, probably, the most strictly carried out by the ~ 
Mians. It applied to all the widows of the deceased. The fol- 
lowing frightful instance occurrel on the death of Raja Suchet 
Singh, brother to Maharaja Gulab Singh, and uncle to the present 
Maharaja. Suchet Singh was killed at a placo a {8w miles from 
Lahor, in the time of the Sikh troubles; hjs home was at Riim- 
nagar, in these hills. Iam told, and on gébd authority, thongh I 
woulk allow something for exaggeration of numbers, that he had 
ten or eleven wives, nd that the number of women in his esta- 
blishment—attendants “and all—was 300, Of theso a fow who 
were with him committed sati at ihe spot near Lihor where his 
body was burned. The greater number of them were at Rim- 
nagar, and there his head was brought for burning; the wives and 
women who were there, to the number of 150, gave themsclyes to 
the fames with it. The sacrifice of the whole number was com-~ 
pleted by those absent "from Rémnagar Committing sati at the 
places where they happened tp be when the news of their mastor'a 
death reach’ them; thus, at Jummoo, ten or fiftcon of the wompn, 
who were thefe at that timo, were burned on the pile. 

Of another such case I havo been told by an eye-witness, 


When Raja Hira Singh, tho son of Raja Dhiyan Singh, was killed, 
H 2 
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his widows committed this suicide ot a place called Parmandal, 
near Jummoo, There was a largo square stage made, built wp of 
fagots, with a rough roof raised over it; between the fagots ght, 
that is, clarified butter, was placed, to increase the violence of the 
flames; the women, twenty-two in number, wore sealed on tho 
platform ; the wood was fired, and the burning was finished without 
a scream or a, voice being heard from them. 

But not always did the widow give herself up willingly to the 
fate prepared for her by that stern masicr, social custom. At 
times tho love of life gvould be too strong, and the victim would 
make an offort to save herself. I was told by an cyc-witness of 
such a thing, that happenod at a village two or three milos above 
Akhntr; a quite young widow was bronght to her husband’ 
funeral-pilo, and, according 10 tho custom, sho was scatod on it 
with her husband’s head in her lap; but when the flames reached 
“and bogan to lick round her, she was unable to enduro if, and 
rushed out to escape from thom. This was a thing that seldom 
happened, and the disgrace of it was not to be tolerated now; the 
people rounnd—mostly her husband's relatives and ler own—drew 
their swords, Sut her down, and, heaping abnse on her, forced the 
poor girl back on to the fire, and completed the coremony. 

These customs, ofinfanticide and sali, havo, as before said, 
been thoroughly broken, and the latter has been entirely abolished. 
But it is curious to see how pertinaciously the Tindiis hero (and 
the Mian Rajpiits as much as any and mére than many) keep to 
their caste customs as regards cating. A curious case came undor 
my notice, the relation of which will well illustrate this. Two virls 
of quite low caste—of one of those tribes whom to touch is pollu- 
tion for a Ilindi—were left orphans at the age of cight and twelve 
years. Two men of good caste obtained possession of the girls by 
satisfying the claim of ‘& creditor of their father’s, and dotermined 
to turn them to good account. So they brought them toa village 
where nothing was known of the girls, and represented them to be 
Thakarnis, that is, to belong to the caste of the Thakars, which 
the Working Rajpiits can marry into. They then offered them in 
marriage to one of these for his two sons, and in return the mon 
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were to receive 400 rupecs. At the fathor’s request they them- 
selves sat down and ate with the girls, by way of convincing him 
that all was fair and above-board. After this they received and 
got away with the money, and the marriage took place. 

Tn a month or two the truth came out; the girls being ques- 
tioned as to what thoy had used to do at home, said they used to 
attend to the furnaces (for iron-smelting in these hills is carried 
on by a low, though not the very lowest, caste), and they acknow- 
ledged that Thakars did not cat from their hands. Great dismay 
spread through the village on this discovery ; not only had the 
casto of all the people of that houso been broken, but also the 
caste of all those who since the wedding had eaten or drunk with 
ghem. 

Representation being made to the Maharaja, the matter was 
referred to Pandits, and their report was endorsed by him, It 
was to this effect: ‘The two young men who had been mazricd to 
the outcasts (tho marriage was, of course, void) were to go to the 
Ganges, and the other people of the house to Parmandal, a holy 
place near Jummoo, to wash; and all were 10 expiate their un- 
cleanness by fasting from eating for twelve days, or from eating 
and drinking for four days; a shnilar but less severe course was 
prescribed for those who had como intothe unclean house and 
caten thero; the people who through thoso last had had inter. 
course at second hand (a large proportion of the inhabitants) wero 
to go 1o Parmandal ayd wash, and for one day fast ; each and all 
to begin with a purge. 

.I heard thus much of the carrying out of the Pandits’ dceision : 
the two who had married had started for Ilaridwar on the Ganges ; 
the other poople of the house went to Parmandal and fasted for a 
congiderable portion of the time marked out; then, their lives 
being in danger, tho Bmhmans allowed thom to drink milk for the 
remaining days, and so they became glean again. The two im- 
postors*hag not been caughe; imprisonment for life would not be 
considered tyo severe a punishment for them. 

While on Hindi customs, 1 will mention ono or two more that 
strike the attention of a stranger. 
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When a man or woman dics at a good old ago, the funeral 
ceremonies are accompanied, not with signs of mourning, but of 
rejoicing. They say it should not bo as for ono who was eut off 
from this life untimely, that when one dies whose race was run, 
who had lived his life, ono should rather rejoice at the complete- 
ness of it than mourn, I havo often scen the procession to the 
burning of such a one. All gaily drossed, went along with cheerful 
music and eries of rejoicing, while swectmeats or moncy were 
scattered among tho bystanders as at a wedding. Still among the 
relations of the dead roal grief would find expression in spite of 
the efforts which on prihciple they made to hide it. 

When a mother dies (and T think it is the samo when a father 
dies), the sons shave their beards. When, in the year 1865, tha, 
Mahirini, tho Maharaja’s wife, diod, the theory of a paternal 
government was so far extended as for the above rulo to apply to 
all the Hinda subjects, with a few certain cxceptions. Barring 
Sikhs (for whom 1o shave would be an abomination) and Brah- 
mans, whose superiority of caste required an exomption, overy 
man of the Hindtis had to make a cloan shave, It may bo 
imagined that, it took some months for the country to recover 
from the effect of that ordinance. 


Ornmmr Castes or Doaras. 


To return now to our account of the yarious inhabitants of 
Digar. 

After the Brahmans and Rajpiits, come tho Khatris. The 
Khatris, both in these hills and in the Panjab, are the higher class 
of tradets, and also commonly tho munshis, or writers. They aro 
generally less good-looking than the Rajpiis, and are less inured 
to physical exertion; but they are much Iteoner, and aro men of 
better judgment and greater power of mind. Fiom their being 
thus bofter fitted for responsible postsfand from their wilding tho 
power of the pen, which, in the quiciness of times that has come 
upon this country, is ® more important instrument than tho 
sword that formerly prevailed over the other, they have come 
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to supplant, to some extent, the Rajptiis or Miins in place and 
power. 

Next come the Thakars, who are the chiof cultivating caste in 
the hills. I do not know with what class in the plains of India 
one should correlate them. In oceupation they correspond to the 
Jats in the Panjib (of whom there are a few in the hills also), but 
the two aro not related; the Thakars are counted higher in 
rank. Their name of Thakar is undoubtedly the same word that 
in lower India is used for the Rajpiits, though it has the first a 
short instead of long. But Ido not venture to say that thoy aro 
in any way related; at present, the ony connection between 
them is that above described—the one-sided custom by which 
#e Thakars’ daughters wore given in martiago to the Rajpits 
without any of that caste entering into the community of tho 
Thakars. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, 
a good deal like the Rajpiits, but of larger frame; they are more 
powerful in body but less quick in motion, and they have not an 
equal reputation for courage. 

Next below in estimation como some castes whom I have 
bracketed together; their occupations aro varioug, but in rank 
they are nearly oqual. Thoso are Banya, Krir, Nai, and Jitr, 
with some othors. Thoy includo iho lofor class of traders of 
different kinds, shopkeepers for the most part small and potti- 
fogeving ; they include the barbers and others whose business itis to 
minister to the wants pf thoue above them, especially the carriors, 
culled kahdrs in the plains, but here called jitivs, whose occupations 
wa the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palankin, 
and the management of the flour-mills worked by water. 

Last come those whom wo Englishmen generally call “low? 
caste Iindts,” but who in the mouth of a Iindti would never bear 
that namo; they are not recognised as ITigdiis at all; thoy azo not 
allowed evon a low place among thom., The names of those castes 
are Megh qngl Dam, and to those must, I think, be addod ong called 
Dhiyar, whgse occupation is iron-smolting, and who soem +o bo 
classed generally with those othors. 

These tribes are the descoudants of the carlier, the pro-Aryan, 
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inhabitants of the hills, who became, on the occupation of the 
country by tho Ilindis, by the Aryans} enslaved to them; thoy 
ware not necossarily slaves to one person, but were kept to do the 
low and dirty work for the community. And that is still their 
position ; they aro the scavengers of the towns and villagos.* Of 
Dims and Moghs thero is a large number at Jummoo, and thoy 
are scattered also over all the country, both of tho Outer Ilills 
and the next higher mountains. They get a scanty living by 
such employments as brickmaking and charcoal-burning, and by 
sweeping. ‘hoy are liablo to be called on at any time by the 
authorities for work that no others will put their hand to. 

A result of this class of labour being done only by them is 
that they are reckoned utterly unclean; anything they touch iq 
polluted ; no Hindi would dream of drinking water from a vosse] 
thoy had carried, even if they had brought it snsponded at the 
end of a polo; thoy are never allowed io come on to the carpet 
on which others are sitting; if by some chance they have to de- 
liver a paper, the Hindi makes them throw it on the ground, and 
from there he will himself pick it wp: ho will not take it from 
their hands, , : 

The Meghs and Dims have physical characters that distinguish 
them from the other cajes, Thoy are commonly darker in colour ; 
while the others of theso paris havo a moderately light brown 
complexion, these people aro apt to be as dayk as tho natives of 
India below Delhi. They are usually, I think, small in limb and 
rather short in stature; in face they aro less bearded than the 
other castes, and their countenance is of a much lower type than 
that of the Dogras generally, though one sees exceptions, due no 
doubt to an admixture of blood; for, curiously, the separation of 
them from the ordinary daily life of the others does not prevent 
an occasional intercourse that tends in sofe degree io assimilate 
the races. ° ‘ 

The-Meghs scem to hold a positio as regards the Dam’ some- 
what like that of the Brahmans among IJIindis: thoy are not 


* T do not think the Dhiyixs have this low employmont though they goom to bo 
ethnologically allied to the Meghs and Dims, 
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only counted by them as higher, but are looked up 1o with some 
such special respect, : 

The Maharaja has done something to improve the position of 
these low castes in engaging somo hundreds as sopoys, for the 
work of sapping and mining. These have acquired some considera- 
tion, indeed they have behaved themselves in time of war so as 
to gain respect, having shown themselves in courage to be equal 
with the higher‘ castes, and in endurance to surpass them. 

Thus we sce that the great rhajority of the people of Digar 
are Iindis, with the remnants of the old inhabitants among them, 
who cannot be said to be of any faith. "Tero and there, but 
especially in the towns, aro Muhammadans, following various 
iyades and occupations. In Jummoo, especially, there is a good 
number of them, partly those who frum various places have come 
and settled there, partly those who, natives of the country, have 
at different times been converted to Muhammadanism, Of these, 
in all probability, are the juléhs, that is, weavers, who form a 
Jarge proportion of the Muhammadans of Jummoo, so much so 
that one ward of tho town is called “ the weavers’ quarter.” It 
may be worth mentioning, as one of tho strange fagts of the dis- 
tribution of labour among casles and tribes, that tho wholo of the 
weaving trado hereabouts is in their hands» thore remains no gob 
of Lindtis who follow that for a business. 

Sotilements of Igshmiris, also Muhammadans, havo beon mado 
in a few places in the Oger Hills, These people will be described 
in the chapter on Kashmir, 


Tum Crrpnaris, 


They are so called from the name of their country, Chibhil, 
which is that part of tee Outer Ifill region lying betweon the 
Chinab and Jhelam rivers. It would segm that the word Chibhal 
comes fram, (Qu, which is the name of one of the Rajpit iribes. 
Why that particular tribe should have given its namo to the 
country in question is not clear, but doubtless there is something 


in its history that could account for it. 
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Tt was stated before that these Chibhalis, Muhammadans now, 
aro in fact of the same raco as tho Dogris, who havo remained 
Hindi. Several tribes of these Muhammadans have tho samo name 
as certain of tho castes in Diigar. Thus, some of the subdivisions of 
the Hindé Rajpits, as Chib, Jaril, Pil, &c., exist also among tho 
Muhammadanys; and the more general designation of Mussalmin 
Rajpit ig commonly enough used. 

These Muhammadanisod Windtis keep to somo of the old caste 
rules; not, indeed, as to cating, for all Muhammadans will cat 
together; but in the anattor of intermarriage. They will either 
marry in their own soparate casic, or will take a wifo from the 
one below them, and give their daughters to the caste above 
thom. 

Besides Rajptits, thore are many Muhammadanisod Jats in 
Chibhal ; the Jat is the prevalent cultivating caste in the Panjib, 
but it occurs but rarely in Dagar. In tho eastern part of Chibhal 
are Mubammadan Thakars. 

Besides these, them are many races amoug the Chibhdlis whose 
origin it isnot easy to discover. An important and high casto is 
one called Sudan ; it prevails in the part betwoen Pinch and ithe 
Jhelam ; it has a position among these Muhammadans nearly like 
that of the Miins ameng tho Dogrés. A genoral namo for this 
and the other high castes of Chibhil is Saha. 

In the higher part of the Darhdl Valleys to tho north-cast of 
Rajiori, are some peoplo who are callel Makks. This is a 
Muhammadan title given by Akbar. The Maliks wero appointed 
by that king to the charge of the Passes that led into Kaslsmir, 
Villages were granted to them to bo held by the tenure of this 
service ; they were to defend the Passes, and appear in the field 
when required with from 100 to 500 men;* the charge boeamo 
hereditary, and these Maliks of Darhal,*as well as those on the 
other frontiers of Kashmitt doubtless | represent the original officers 
of Akbar. What race they were of to begin with £ vannot tell ; 
these at Darhal, though in some respects resembling tho rest of 
the Chibhalis, still have something distinctive in their appearance ; 


* Thave hoe quoted from Baron von Inegel. 
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for instance, their beards are long and waving. They give their 
daughtors in marriage to tho Jarils of their neighbourhood ; these 
are Muhammadan Rajpiits, of whom, for the last sovon or cight 
generations, the rulers, the Rajas of Rajiori, have come. 

The Chibhalis, on the whole, resomble the Doyris, although 
the Muhammadan way of cutting the mustache makes a difference 
that strikes one at first. The Chibhilis aro, I think, stronger, 
more muscular, than the others, and are quite equally active. 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhal, and beyond it as well, 
on the borders of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from 
the rest, but still near enough to them to ‘be classed under the 
same gencral name of Chibhali. These aro the Kakkis and tho 
Baabis ; they people the banks of the Jhelam between Gingal 
and Muzafarabad, and up the lower part of the Kishangangi 
Valley. The Bambas prevail on tho right bank of the Jholam, 
and the Kakkas on the left. I know of little difference between 
the two; their ground is generally spoken of ag “ Kakkai-Bamba 
country ”; they are stout, strong-built fellows, with a good cast 
of features, that may be described as intermediate between that of 
the other Chibhalis and that of the Kashmiiis; they have a loss 
pleasant oxpression than cither, for in disposition they aro some- 
what surly, < 

Lower down the Jhclam River, west of Kotli and of Mirpir, 
there is a caste or txibe called Gakkars; these, with other high 
castes, would be classed, as “Sabi.” They were people who for 
long sustained their independence in the hills, even against power- 
ful eyemies. ‘They are most numerous, perhaps, on the right bank 
of tho river, in the British territory, where are remains of build. 
ings—palaces and foris—of the time when they had their own 
Raja,, The fort called Rémkot, on the left bank, was, 1 was told, 
built by one Togli, a Gakkar. a 

Going back 1o tho eastern part of ,Chibhal, we are on tho 
boundaryding of Muhammadanas and Hindis. A hundred years 
ago, probably, the former were encroaching, and the boundary Was 
gradually coming eastward; but now, certainly, no such advance 
is being madé. The Muhammadans on the border were not, and 
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aro not, very strong in their faith; thoy retain many Tindi 
fashions, and somo even have an idol in their house. Till quite 
lately it was thoir custom to marry JIindi women of tho same 
caste, and theso remained Tindd, and did not adopt Muhamma- 
danism, This is no longer done; but when I was in the country 
some women of that sort were still alive. : 

The Faith Map shows, within tho area of Chibhil, a fow 
patchos of the colour that represents tho Sikh religion, Some 
villages noar Muzafaribiid are inhabited by Sikhs; they are set- 
tlements, two hundred yours or so old, of people of that sect from 
below. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JUMMOO AND TITE COURT, 


Tm CITY OF JUMMOO— THD DAILY OUSTOM OF THU COURT — SPNCIAL DARBARS—A 
HUNT —-~-A ROYAL ae 


Jommoo, the largest town in the Outer Tills, is also the capital. 
Wl the countries that compose the Jummoo and Kashmir torri- 
tories, whether the distant rogions of Ladakh, Baltistan, and 
Gilgit, whether Kashmir itself, or the nearer yot still extensive 
districts on the south of tho lofty mountain ranges, are governed 
from that city, which is the home and head-quarters of the Maha- 
raja and his Court. 

The position of Jammoo, with relation to the whole extent of 
the dominions, ig not one that would have been gelecicd for a 
capital. Its distance from Kashmir, the most populous part of 
them, and its still greater distance—amoviting to 300 and 400 
miles—from the northern and eastern portions, rendors it incon- 
venient, and, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. Capitals,-however, more usually owe their oxistence 
to a growth undez, so to say, natural influences than to deliberate 
choise, Jummoo, as will have been learnt from the introductory 
chapter, has such an historical connection with all the countries 
now ruled from it as accounts for its present position, Tho addi- 
tions to the original principality of Jummoo having been made in 
every direction but that?of the Panjib, the capital has at last, been 
left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 

Not Sulydhave the fortunés of tho Maharaja’s house been bound 
up with Jungmoo, but their inclinations, too, have remained? to- 
wards this ¢heir native place; so that, probably, it has never 
entered ma ie of either Maharaja to chango the seat of govern- 
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mont, although there is such a country as Kashmir to tempt 
them. ; 

It is, however, tho custom for the Conrt to go to Sirinagar, the 
chief place in Kashmir, sometimes every year, and sometimes loss 
often, for a few months; partly to avoid tho heat of the lower 
land, and. partly that the affairs of Kashmir may be looked into 
more closely, and that the people of tho distant countries muy 
have a shorter journey to reavh the Court, if business draws them. 
to it. 


Sum Crry or Jummoo. 


The city or town of Jummoo is built at the very first riso of 
the hills out of the plain, on a slighily-sloping plateau 200 to SO) 
feot above the flat country, and some 1200 Leot above tho sea. 
This is part of tho outermost ridge of hills; the ridge is hore eut 
through by the valley of the Tayi Rivor, which flows ont to the 
plains at a level more than two hundred fevt below tho platean tho 
-town is built on, between sivop but wooded banks, 

Coming to it from tho Punjib, one passes, whilo still on the 
plain, through two or three miles of the close forest of acacia 
treos wilh bushy underwood ; then one comes to tho river-bed, an 
oxpanse of rounded p&bbles, with the stream flowing in the middle 
—a stream usnally shallow and gontlo, but which is sometimes so 
swollen with floods ag to rush with violoncogover the whole wide 
bed,, As one fords this Tayi River, ono secs how, in coming from 
the upper country, it brouks through, so to* say, the outermost 
range; on its right bank the hill on which Jummoo is builty and 
on its left a corresponding one, crowned by Bio Fort, form, as it 
were, a gateway to the inner country. 

To reach the town aftor crossing the stream, we have again to 
pass through the wood,elong a narrow lafo, at a turn of which we 
find ourselves in front of she principal gate, placed at the top of a 
short but steep ascont. ; 

“At this spot travelling on wheels comes to an ey; from here 
onwards carriage is performed by camels, pack-horses, elephants, 
or coolis, The bullock-carts that up to this point ihre been the 
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great means of goods traffic are left here, and their contents are 
brought into the city mostly on men’s backs. 

At the gate are stationed a guard, writers whose busincss it is 
‘to report arrivals, and custom-houso messengers. Alter passing 
this entrance, in doing which we come on io tho plateau, wo 
advance on more level ground, along a wide street or bazaar, which 
gives the promise of a comfortably-built town ; but a little farther, 
and one suddenly becomes lost in a’mazo of narrow streets and 
lanes of low single-storied houses and little narrow shops. The 
way is crowded, and business is brisk, and most of the people have 
a well-to-do look, A mile or so of this, on a gradual rise, brings 
us to the centre of interest of the place—an open, irregular square, 
aallMi the Mandi, or Public Place. : 

The Mandi is the spot whore all the business of the Govorn- 
ment is done; it is entirely surrounded by Governmont buildings. 
On three sides are public offices, built with consideiable taste; 
their lower stories have a line of arches that suit the native 
practice of doing business half out of doors. The futher sido of 
the square has a nearly similar building, where the Maharaja holds 
his ordinary daily Darbar or Court; behind this is soqu tho more 
lofty pile of the inner palace. 

The area of Jummoo is about a squard dnile; its population 
has never beer counted ; by guess, I should say that it is botween 
15,000 and 20,000. The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff 
or steep slope that overhakgs the river-bed. Somo of the buildings 
of the Maharaja's Palace are placed at the very edgo of the most 
precipiteus part, and they command a view over the flat valley of 
the river, where it widens above the gorge, over alluvial islands 
covered with gardens and groves, on to inner lines of hill with a 
surface gf broken cliff and scattercd forest, and to higher moun- 
tains beyond, which afe often snow-covere@. The stecp slopes 
close at hand, and those of the oppusite Ifill, are clothed with the 
same foreSt that covers the pfain through which the town was 
approached; it Bives shelter to a good deal of game, chiefly pig, 
spotted deer, and *nilgde, which, from the strictness of the game 
laws, are found mp to the skirts of the city, 
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Jummoo is nota walled town, though partial dufoncos havo at 
difforent times beon erected. Towards the river the stoop bank 
has been trusted to, though it is by no means inaccessible. On 
the south a wall rans along the edge of tho high land, pierced by* 
the gateway through which the road from tho Panjib enters. 
On the west and north-west tho placo is bounded by nothing 
but the jungle, which, indecd, would be a greater help to the 
besiogers than to the defenders, as it is thick enongh to hide 
from view, but not to prevent an advance through it. 

With the exception of tho Palace and tho public buildings 
sturounding the square, there is nol much that is architecturally 
attractive. Neaily all the city, as beforo said, is of single-storied 
houses, which one quite overtops in going through the strecds on 
an elephant. But there rise up among thom a few large housos, 
what may be called mansions, which have been built by some of 
the Court people, or of the richer morchants of the place; tho 
house of the family of the chief ministers, Diwin Jawila Sahai, 
and his son Diwan Kirpa Rim, especially, is a large pile of build- 
ings. Then at one edge of the town, in a picturesque position 
overlooking the river valley, aro a few houses built after tho 
fashion of those that Englishmon Jive in in India; thoso tho 
Maharaja has crectod for the accommodation of Kur opemn tWe- 
vellers, whether stray visitors or guests of his own, who now and. 
then reach Jummoo. 

The convox-curved spires of the Tint temples are conspicuous 
objects ; the principal one, in the lower part of the town, is a plain 
but fino, well-proportioned building; and in the samo quadrangle 
with itis a smaller, gilt-domed temple, built in memory of Muha- 

raja Gulab Singh. New temples arise; of late yoars soveral have 
been built; one of these has been orcctod by tho chiof minister, 
As one approaches Fummoo through the plain, its tall spire and 
gilt pinnacles catch the eye from afar, 

. Jummoo, though it is a good “deal rosorted to for trade and 
other business, is not usually liked by natives as place to live in, 
The comfort of a native of India depends very much on tho 
accessibility of good water, and here one is obligd cither to use 
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the water of the tanks, not really fil for drinking, or to fetch the 
river water from below. Fuel, too, is dear, from the strict pie- 
servation of the forest. For anyone at all used 10 active habits, 
the confinement, atiendant on the situation of Jummoo provents it 
from being considered at all a pleasant place; the paths and roads 
are of the round stones of all sizes that malo up the mass of the 
hill, and for two or three miles one cannot get clear of them, nor 
of the thick forest. Tho only redeeming point is-the beauty of 
the prospect. We have seen how, from the edge of the cliff, a 
wide view opens of the nearer ridges of the Iimalayas, with peeps 
of the more lofty mountains behind. From other points wo can 
look south and west over the plain of the Panjab, and from our 
elevafion can command a great and beautiful expanse of it. Near 
at hand are rounded masses of the green foliage of tho forest; 
beyond is more open ground, with villages scattered, and the waters 
of the Tavi, in its various channels, shining between; in tho dis- 
tance the hues change to grey and purple, but the land ends off 
with the sharp line made by the éarth’s curvature, distinct as tho 
horizon at sea, 


Ton Damy Custom or run Court. 
o 


Tt is when the Maharaja is sitting in public Darbar, holding 
open Court for the hearing of petitions, that the Mandi has its 
liveliest appearance. For the morning Darbar he will take his 
seat, at nine or ten o’clodk, beneath ono of the arches of the 
arcade, on the cushion which here answers for the throne, aceom- 
panied by his- eldest son, and surrounded by his ministers, and 
with, may be, from fifty 1o a hundred other courtiers and attond- 
ants seated round against the wall, at distances according to their 
degree. : , 

Hor some months of the cold weather of several successive 
years, I was myself a daily attendant at theso Darbars, which are, 
indeed, the occasion for all of a certain, standing at Court to pay 
their xespects to ti Maharaja—to “put in an appearance,” to be 
present, asthe Tndiga’ idiom has it—whether othor business requires 
them to come or not. 
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Bach and all sit eross-leggod on the carpet, only tho ruler him- 
self and his son having the flat round eushion that denotes 
suporioity. Perhaps some readers requio to be told that all 
natives of India doff their shoes on coming to a carpet ox other 
sitting place; here, from tho Maharaja downwards, all of them 
are barefoot; their shoes ave left outside, and socks they aro not 
used to, 

Thus seated, then, and supported, tho Maharaja looks out 
down on the petitioncrs who sland in tho Square, which ix somo 
feet lower than the,room, Each coming in succession, according 
as their petitions, previously wiilicn on stampod paper and given 
in, are called on, stands in front with hands closed, in the attitude 
of supplication, while ihe prayor is read out, Q@ 

The subjects of the petitions are wonderfully varied ; perhaps 
an employé will ask leave to return to his home, or to take his 
mother’s ashes to tho Ganges; next, may be, a criminal is brought 
to receive final sentence; then a poor woman, with face veiled, will 
come to complain of some grievance or other; or a disputo about a 
broken contract of marriage will have to be decided. Those are 
all listened to patiently enough, and on tho simpler casos tho 
decision is given at once and written on the petition. The civil 
and criminal cases-have usually beon previously inquired into by 
judicial officers, in the courts of first instance, and porhaps have 
even been adjudicated on by the Appeal Court of Jummoo or of 
Sirinagar, but it is open to suitors ard complainants to try their 
fortune with the Maharaja himself. The Maharaja does his best 
to get at the truth; will examine and sharply cross-examine tho 
witnesses. It frequently ends in his 1eferring the matter to the 
magistrate for investigation; in which case it will bo again 
brought before him for final decision. P 

During this title the Square is throiged by numbers of people 
of such a varicty of races as is not often seen even in India, 
There are men from all parts of the dominions, SOme from the 
higher countries, come to find work at Jumnfoo when their own 
homes are deep-covered with snow; others fre here to prosceuto 
a suit, for which purpose they are ready, and sometimes find it 
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necessary, to give up months of their winter. There are Kashmiuis 
and Baltis by scores, Pahiris of various castes, Ladakhis occa- 
sionally ; some recognisable at once by the cast of their features; 
others by a charactciistic way of keeping the hair; the stalwart 
heavy frame of the practised Kashmiri porter too is unmis- 
takable. Then from beyond the torriturics come occasional tia- 
vellers, as Yarkandi merchants, or pilgrims to Mecca from farther 
off still; while from the west there is always a succession of 
Kéabulis and other Pathéns or Afghins. Jorse merchants fiom 
Kabul are always finding their way to Juramoo to sell their 
animals to the Government, while wild fellows out of the villages 
of that country or of the neighbouring Yiisufzai come eagorly to 
take Service among the Irregulars of the Maharaja’s army. 

Thus till nearly noon the whole town is alivo with business in 
the stieets and with Government work in the Square. Then tho 
Court breaks up, and the Maharaja goes in to his dmner; the 
ministers disperse to their homes, cach of thom accompanied by 
a string of followeis, or “clientéle,” who will now be able to get 
a hearing from their patron in the half hour before dinner; the 
offices close, the guard of honour is dismissed, and in’ very fow 
minutes the Square is quiet and almost desortod. 

So for three hours it remains; and for that time business is 
slack in the bazaaisg, till men, waking up from thoiz siesta, bestir 
themselves again. At four or five o’clock ihe Maharaja usually 
comes out for a ride; his Slophants and horses have been waiting 
at the Palace-gate; the ministers had gone in and now accom- 
pany hint out, one of them probably mounting on the samo 
elephant with him, or if the Maharaja chooses to ride on horse- 
back, all will closely follow him. Orderlies run, some in advance 
to clear éhe way, and some at the Maharaja's very side, even 
holding on to his saddle-frappings. The natives of India aro not 
ashamed of, and do not in any way dishke, this close attendance, 
which adds beth to their state and thoir safely. They are puzzled, 
to understand holy it is that Englishmen like better to walk 
alone. ye 


A three- or follr-ile ride, a visit to some building in progress, 
nr 2 
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or to one of the temples, perhaps flying a hawk, or paying respects 
to his spiritual adviser, the only person whose house he entors, 
these pursuits fill up the time of tho Chiof till dark, and then 
the cyening Darbir begins. 

This will probably be a more privato one; or the Miiin Sihih, 
the Maharaja’s eldost son, will likely hear petitions, while his 
father does business with some of the ministers apart. It must 
also be borne in mind that businoss is not the only thought of a 
ruler while sitting in Court. The Darbar is not like the Kachahri 
of a Deputy Commissioner in our Indian Provinces, from which he 
runs away the moment he can get freo. It is at tho same timo 
a social mocting; a chief opportunity for the ruler to see people 
from all parts, and to hear—if he will choose to ask, and the} aro 
straightforward onough to give—opinions on what is going on in 
the world. So conversation often alternates with work, espe- 
cially in these evoning Darbirs, which thus last on till cight or 
nine o'clock, when all disperse to their homes to supper and bed. 

Such are the every-day customs of the Court, which are followed 
with great regularity. 


SProraL Darnars. 


There are certain days, days of festival, when special Darbiirs 
are held in somewhat different form. These four — Basant 
Panchmi, Nauroz, Séir, and Dasera— particularly should bo 
noticed. 

" Early in our year, on the fifth of tho Hindi month sof Magh, 
the feast of Basant Panchmi is held in honour of the coming of 
spring, which by that time is thus near that the very coldest 
weather has gone by and the tido of the scason has turnad. 

Everyone on that day wears yellow, gome dressing completely 
in that colour, others nly putting on a ycllow pagri. 

It is the custom on this and’ on the other three" days above 
named, for the Mabaraja’s servants to bring hint a nazar,a prosent, 
—usually of money—acrording to the moans,"o% rather in propor- 
tion to the pay, of the giver. This has now belome so regulated 
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that everyono is on these days obliged to give fiom a tenth toa 
twelfth of his monthly pay. Theso sums amount in the yenr to 
what is equivalont to a three-per-cent. income-tax, levied, however, 
only on Government servants. 

To receive these presents and to do honour to the day, a 
grand Darbar and parade of troops is held. The first time I was 
present it took place in the open, on a raised platform at the edge 
of the Parade-ground, beneath a large shimifna, or awning, The 
Maharaja and all the members of the Court came in procession 
from the Palace, on elephants and horses dgcked in their most 
gorgeous trappings; the elephants are almost covered with long 
velvet cloths embroidered deep with gold, upon which the howdahs 
qe Miounted.* The horses are handsomely caparisoned with velvet 
and gold saddle-cloths and jewelled head-stalls. 

The Maharaja, dressed in yellow and silver, takes his seat upon a 
cushion covered with a silver-embroidored velvet cloth of the same 
colour; for yellow pervades the whole ornamentation. Then the 
troops, who were drawn up in line ull round the Parade, in number 
from between two and. throo thousand, after a general salute, march 
past, and at the same time the presentation of nazars begins, 

First the Mian Sahib and his younger brothers put before their 
futher bags of gold coins; the ¢hief Diwan follows with a smaller 
number, and the othor ministors and courtiers in succession give 
something, either in gold or rupecs. The number of coins pre- 
sonted, when not caleulatc upon the income (as it is not with the 
few higher members of the Court), is always an odd number, as 
11, 21, gr 101. Then the servants of lowor rank come forward, 
exch being presented by the head of his department; the namo of 
each is read from a list, and the amount of his nazar is marked 
down ; those that are absent will have the sum deducted from 
thoir pay. So a large heap of rupees gradifally accumulates in 
front of the Maharaja. 

All thr8ugh this time, besidés the hum and hubbub of so many 


* Hero are none of ihe canopicd howdehs oommon in tho states of ITindostin; 
ows avo in the for mot rays with upught sides; thoy are covered with silyor or 
silver-gilt plate; thero is room for three pouple to sit cross-loggod in cach, 
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people pushing impatiently forward to come in front of Wis Jigh- 
ness that their salaam may be noticed, there is the noiso of the 
bands of the regiments as they march past ; ox, when that is over, 
of the dancing and singing of the dance-girls, who from the first 
have beon waiting in numbers. But with all this tho Maharaja 
will find occasion to give a kind word to somo old servant, or a 
word of encouragement to the son of one who may be presented for 
tho first time, showing by his greetings how good a memory ho has 
for people and for faces. Then, later, a few poor peoplo, perhaps 
gardencrs or such, ap so little a month that the tenth of it would 
not amount to a piece of silver, will come with a tray of fruit or 
vegetables, and be happy if the Maharaja takes notice of it, 

When all have passed, a little time may bo spent in watGning 
the nautch, or dance, and then, tho Maharaja rising, tho assembly 
disperse. . 

Much the samo thing as this goes on in Kashmir withont tho 
presence of the Maharaja; ai least, there is the full-dress Darbar 
with music and dancing, while tho seryants of Government deposit 
their nazar in front of tho gaddi or cushion which is placed to 
represent hem. 

The next periodical Darbir is on Nauroz, a Persian festival 
introduced into India by the Muhammadan rulers, and now kept up 
even in such a thoroughly Tlindi Court as this. It is here celo- 
brated in just the same way as the last, without, howevor, the 
prevalence of yellow in the dresses. 

The third festival is called Sair; it isheld in the autumn. In 
this, which lasts for several days, not only the Gorornment 
servants are present, but heads of villages, tradespeople, work- 
men, and others, from many days’ journey around, como in, bring- 
ing with them for presents specimens of their work, ar of tho 
products of their land or neighbourhood. On this day green is 
the prevailing colour worn, * 

The fourth and last of the nazar-darbar days is Dasera. It is 
a great festival, celebrated all over India in metfory of the victory 
of Rama, or Rim, one of the chief heroes of junda mythology, 
over Riwan, or Rivana, the King of Ceylon. “The several inci- 
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dents of the war, as told in the Mahibhirata, are illustrated during 
a succession of days. Dasera is the last of these, when an immense 
image is placed to represent Riwan; Sita, the wile of Rim, 
whom Riwan had stolen away, personated by a boy dressed up, 
is carricd towards, and lets fly an arrow against him. This is the 
signal for a general assault, and in the midst of the roar of artillery 
the images of Rim’s enemies are blown up, burnt, and destroyed. 
It is just before this climax that the nazars are presented. 

As this Darbir is held at the beginning of the cold weather, it 
is usually the first day of coloured clothes, pashmina being worn in 
place of the plain white calico and muslin common through the 
hot weather; so the dresses are gay and varied, 

®here are a fow other feasts held which may have an interest. 

Holt is a strange festival, a carnival indeed, the object and 
origin of which are not very clear. It is a movable feast, and 
comes in February or March, While it continues the Hinds free 
themselves, or at all cvents consider that they have a right to be 
free, if they chooso, from the restraints of decorum, and indulge 
in fun, 

In some places and in some Courts the carnival is kept up with 
great spixit for many days. Ranjit Singh’s Court was noted for its 
celebration of IIoli. At Jummoo it lasts a week, during which 
dime business is attondod to in the mornings as usual,'but cach 
afternoon is given up to the rites and orgies of the Holi, All the 
courtiers, dressed in white, take their seats, with the Maharaja, in 
some open place; then thero are distributed around handfuls of 
yellow, ged, and purple powder, which the people throw over one 
another, till their faces and beards are completely covered with it, 
and become of a frightiul hue; then syringes are brought, and 
coloured water is squirted about, till all, the Maharaja included, are 
in as good a mess as can*be imagined. At certain timas, at a word 
from the Maharaja, the two lines of peoplo“facing cach other make 
a mimic attack, by throwing handfuls of the powder and balls of 
gelatine or glue §llcd with it, till tho whole air is made dark with 
the clouds of it. 4 « 

On the last d&y the licence of Iloli is allowed in the streets as 
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well; then no one can complain if, on going through them, ho 
be pelted with colour-balls, or showered on with tinted water, 

Diwiili is held at the beginning of winter. Tt is a day for the 
worship of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth; the characteristic of 
it is illumination. Lamps are placed in long regular lines on the 
cornices of all tho public buildings, and hardly a house is left 
without its own row of little oil lamps. ‘ho name of the day must 
be derived from the Hindi word diva, a lamp. At this timo 
merchants collect their moncy in a heap, aud bow down and 
worship it, Gambling, too, is practised by noarly all on this day, 
under the notion that it will bring Juck for the coming year, In 
the evening a dress Darbar is held. 

. It is the custom to begin illuminations early, almost befoge if 
folls dark, and thoy axe over by tho time that in England they 
first light up. 

Lori* ig 4 fostival and religious ceremony, not, I think, gencral 
“through India, but observed in these hills and in tho Panjib. The 
religious part of it consists in offoring a burnt sacrifice, but to 
whom the sacrifice is made I never was able to find out. <A largo 
fire is madg in the Square; tho Maharaja and his people, having 
first made their obeisances in the temple hard by, standing round, 
throw in handfuls of grain of all sorts, the signal for this boing 
the decapitation by sword of a white kid, the head of which thoy 
throw into the firo first. The people keep the foast as woll; in 
passing down the bazaars on this nightgone has difficulty, in the 
narrow streets, to avoid the fires that every horo and thero aro 
burning for the sacrifice. : 

In these and all other festivals and rojoicings, the chief enter- 
tainment of the Darbar is the nautch, or dance, Twenty or thirty 
dancing-girls arc assembled, but the dancing is done by but one 
at atime, She—folhowed closely by two er three men, each drum- 
ming with their hands ¢n a pair of small drums fastened in front 
of them, end up—advances with*short steps taken om the heel, 
&lmost without lifting the foot off the ground, ap that the move- 
ment is hardly indicated by any change in the position of the 
body, This is accompanied by stretching’ out ind posturing of 


® * This woud has the cochial ». 
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tho arms and hands in as clegant a fashion as possible; and the 
women of India have genorally very well-formed hands and arms, 
which thoir tight-fitting slooves show off. 

Then tho girl begins a song of a somewhat monotonous melody, 
plaintive in offect, but partly spoiled by the shrill and loud tone it 
is given in. Here the accompaniment of tho mon with drums 
comes in, and they join their voices, 100, exceeding the lady in 
volume of sound and in harshness. 

The women are dressed not untastefully, except for their 
fashion of high waists. They have a gown with a long skirt in 
many gatheis, usually of coloured muslin; over their heads they 
woar a chadar, or long veil, often of muslin inwoven with gold ; 
ghi@is used by modest women to keep the face from the view of 
strangers; hore it is held and moved about in graceful ways, and 
made of more service to set off than to conceal the beauties of the 
wearer. Ovor the forehead hang gilt or golden orhaments, and 
round the ankles are strings of little round silver bolls, which are 
made to tinklo in time with the danco by striking the heels 
together. 

Thoro is no real danco, either of steps or figures;, it is simply 
advancing and retiring io music; the ond of it, apparently, is the 
display of the givl’s faco and of the graceful movements of the 
arms. Although for us, who are used to greater variety and 
activity of movement, and are used to secing women unveiled, 
those nautches are tameymough, and, after tho first, hardly worth 
looking at, yet they are certainly much enjoyed by the peoplo of 
India. |The song, too, is much thought of and delighted in, At our 
Darbar all sit gazing continuously; there is seldom any conversa- 
tion held during the time; all solemnly look on and listen, 


* . A Ton. - 

The Maharaja is fond of sport, and*he preserves closely for 
some twenty miles on cach sids of Jummoo, along the foot of the 
hills and over the plain. The game is chiefly pig, but spotted 
deer also are if. Tho hunting season is in the cold weather: 
from October of November till March. 

Ju some parts, where thero is no open grgund, the coverts are 
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dxiven towards a line of stagos * made among the branches of the 
irces, on each of which sits a marksman, so as to bo out of sight of 
tho game. A largo bag is usnally got from a drive of thiy kind. 

Tho more exciting sport, however, is pig-sticking, for which 
in some places the ground is well adapted, ‘The way of it is.this. 
The rendezvous is from seven to twenty miles away from Jummoo ; 
tho kind of place chosen is where thero is a good large covert, one 
thick enough for the pig to be at home in, or elso a field of sngar- 
cane, with an open plain in front, and, if possible, no moro cover 
for half a mile or mgro. Preparations are made and orders aro 
sent out the evening before. Through the night, sepoys and watch~ 
men are going through all the villages that are to bo called on for 
their services, giving notice, by crying out with a loud yoic® of 
tho placo and time of mecting. It is incumbent on ibe inhabit 
ants to send one man from every house, and before sunrise these 
take their way, stick in hand, and somo with tomtoms and othor 
equally musical instruments, to the appointed place. 

The Maharaja may start from Jummoo about sunrise; he is 
accompanied by all hig Court; they will, probably, ride to the 
meet on elephants, Then thero is a long procossion of followers— 
there are scores of led horses, then commonly a squadron of Jancors 
from one of the regiments; numbers of tho Mifins, who aro always 
eager for this sport; numerous attendants on the Diving and 
the Wazirs; bandtiqis, or orderlies of the Maharaja, carrying long 
guns in a loose red cloth covor; men with dogs of various sorts 
coupled together; bawrids, men whoso business is snaring, with 
their short heavy spears and their snares; one or two Lafime, or 
physicians, and many others who do not intend to tuke part in the 
lunting, but come becauso there is nothing doing that day at 
Jummoo, 

On the party reathing the covert-sidé, the beaters—the vil- 
lagers who had beon coflected, who are generally about 2000 in 
number—are placed close in a line flong one edgo of the*wood, aud 
the riders take up their places on the opposite side jn such positiuns 
as to have a vantage-ground for following up hy pig when they 


* The slago is called mannd, in Dogii, in WLindostint, machdn, 
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break, without letting themselves be seen till such time as the 
animal’s retroat is irretrievably cut off, Then, when all is ready, 
tho signal is given by bugle, and the whole line of men enter the 
wood together; keeping as close and as woll in lino as they can, 
they advance, beating every bush likely to conceal game of any 
sort, and uttering various frightening cries. AI this boing accom- 
penied by the report of blunderbussos and the discordant sound of 
irregularly-beat drums. This, if well kept up, effectually drives 
forward all the game. The progress is, of course, slow—slow enough 
10 keep in impatience the riders at the farthgr side, who from the 
beginning of the beating have been watching, spear in hand, for 
a broak. First come out, as a rulo, the jackals; then, perhaps, a 
dar8 or tivo; and later, when the line of beaters are closely near- 
jng the edge, and there seems no other chance for it but to run, 
the pig break, often doing so in a spore of ten or a dozen, and 
make across the plain for the nearest wood; and then begins the 
rush, 

In this “ royal” bunt, with such a crowd of people mounted, it 
is impossible to onjoy the sport at its best. Your run after the 
boar you have singled out may be interrupted by some horsemen 
who haye beon waiting half a mile off, for the bare chance of 
something coming their way; or afior one pig as many as twenty 
spears may be coming from different quarters, giving him no 
chance for his life. However, there is something to be got from 
it; a man well mounted % pretty sure of a spear or two, and often 
enough a pig will steal away clcar of the crowd, and give good 
sport t@ the one or two riders who may have, scen him, 

Some of the Court are really good riders and pig-stickers, and 
go about their work like sportsmen; but the majority think more 
of slaughtering than of fairly riding, and are anxious to see a 
large “ butcher's bill,” Without much caring"how tho victims fall. 
The ways, indeol, are various; besides the spearing, they are 
pulled ddWwn by dogs that are let loose on thom; sometimes a 
sepoy on foot pill cut down a pig with his talwir, or sword; 
some, again, ar@ tnocked over by the banrias with their heavy 
spears; and otlers aro canght in the snares and thero murdered. 

a 
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On an ordinary good day iwonty or thirly aro sure to bo 
brought in, 

If in the course of the beating any number of pigs havo broken 
through tho line~which they aro very apt to do, as the men 
will often let them pass through in preference to facing thom— 
tho same junglo is beaton over aguin for a secouc chance, and 
then perhaps anothor covert is tried; and so on, with, may bo, 
an hour’s vest for a picnic breaktast, till evening, when tho wholo 
party return in order as before to Jummoo; and the beaters, 
tired and hungry, take their way 10 their homes, having por- 
formed a service which may be said to be one of the conditions 
of tenure of their land. 

Before starting for homo tho quarry is viowed, and Ache 
successful man tries to recognise the pig he had the honour of 
putting the first spear into. Thon the Maharaja gives orders 
for tho distribution of the game, A proper proportion is sent 
in for his own household, The courtiers get their share, and the 
rest is probably sent to some of the regiments. 

Not often, but now and avain, a casualty occurs; but thero is 
vory seldom,a Jatal accident, The boars arc savage enough when 
attacked, and will charge boldly; but in such a meoting as has 
boen’ described they are sure to be overpowered by numbers; 
still I have seen one bring down four horses in succession. 

With a littl more management and fower riders tho 
sport would be fine, for tho pigs are nvinerous, and tho country 
is good for riding, being only here and there broken by ravines; 
indeed, in spite of drawbacks, we have had some memorable days’ 
hunting. 


A Royvar Manrrraaz. 


In the beginning of 1871 an cvent*oceurred at Jummoo, 
which, from its unusualfess, and from its well illustrating some 
customs of the people and of the Court, may find a plftce in this 
account. This was the marriage of one of the 4vo danghtors of 
the Maharaja. ° 


Such an ecyont was unusual, because in ae timex, and 
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down to only twenty-five years before, it had bean the practice 
as explained in the last chapter, for people of the caste to which 
the Maharaja belongs—tho branch of the Rajpits which hold their 
traditional customs in purity, and allow their hands to be sullicd 
by no labour but tho work of fighting or hunting —to destroy 
their female children immediately after birth. The men, unable 
to find wives among their own caste-people, took them from the 
caste next below. 

So it happened that for long there had been no marriage of a 

daughter of the house of the Rajas of Juntrgoo, though tradition 
spoke of such a thing having, from some special circumstances, 
occurred eighty years or so ago. 
« “his practice of infanticide coming to an end in 1846, Maha- 
raja Gulab Singh, a few years afterwards, opencd his eyes to the 
fact that he had a granddaughter, and was at a loss to know 
to whom he should marry her, For it is no casy matter; the 
giving of a girl in marriage is acknowledging yourself to be 
lower in caste-standing than the family she goes to, and there 
were few in this part of India of whom he would willingly ac- 
knowledge that. But a neighbouring Raja there had been, the 
Raja of Jaswal, near Kingri, whose family were ancient and 
descont pure enough to satisfy the Jummoo family. IIe, how- 
ever, had been dispossessed of his principality by the British, on 
account of participation in one of those conspiracies and com- 
binations that some of tite Panjab chiefs made against our Power 
in the interval between tho two Sikh wars, At the time we speak 
of ho yas detained a state~prisoner in British India, Him 
Maharaja Gulib Singh bogged off, explaining his purpose that 
a scion of the Raja’s family should marry his granddaughter. 
So for many years the Jaswil Raja lived in the Maharaja’s 
territory, and now had‘tomo the time for tile marriage of his son 
with the present Maharaja’s daughter. * 

It had Been delayed later thin had been expected, and the two 
were older than,Hindt bride and bridegroom commonly are, The 
bridegroom wastabout twenty, and the bride had reached fifteen ; 
but now, at last; in the spring of 1871, all was ready, 
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1 had an opportunity of scoing the ¢rousseau, which was on 
view in tho Palaco at Jummoo. With it was put the dowry. 
Indeed, there is here no distinction between the two. Tho prin- 
ciple is that everything, including cash, that ean bo wanted in a 
houschold, should be supplied in quantity enough to last for many 
years. 

Tho things were laid ont in one of the large reception-halls, 
anid, overflowing that, filled also sido rooms and verandahs, while 
the move bulky and rougher articles occupied the courtyard. 1+ 
was really a rich display. In front of the entrance was a heap of 
money-bags—ono hundred thousand-rupeo bags—making a lakh of 
rupees, the value of 10,0002. Close by, on trays, were gold coins o ihe 
amount of 25002. Thon, laid all over the floors in trays, were fila 
dresses, eloven hundred in number, both mado up aud in pices, of 
muslin, silk, pashmina, and gold brocade, some undoubtedly rich, 
and all more or less adorned with gold braiding or edging ; with 
many of thom were gold-worked slippers, these long and narrow, 
with the heel pressed down. 

Next in importance was the jewellery, divided into two classes, 
that of plain gold and. silver, and that with precious stones, besides 
necklaces of gold coins. 

Near these were silver dishes for household purposes, and a 
tray and cups of solid gold. Along one side were elephant and 
camol trappings, including much of massive silver; and thore was 
some handsome ornamental saddlery, andsilver bells and necklaces 
for cows. 

Then there were many miscellaneous things—fans of svarious 
sizes and shapes; a large state umbrella, with goli-covered stick ; 
drums and horns, and, strangely, dolls and balls for the bride to 
play with. 

We must not pass without notice thé dhola, or polonkin, j in 
which she is destined to’ be carried away, covered with gold bro- 
eade; while five plainer ones are *voady for the five Sitendants 
who are to go with her. Outside were pitched agset of tents and 
awnings, laid with handsome carpets, all part se outfit; and 
near at hand wero exposed the household utensils—cooking-pois 
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in number, and some of gigantic sizo for feasts; iron spits, and 
other cooking contrivances; axcs, shovels, and a variety of other 
things too many to enumerato; numbers of horse shoes and natls, 

The wedding and the feasting took up three or four days, On 
the first, the bridegroom, with his fathor, came in procession 
through the city, dressed in gold brocade, and veiled with a fall 
made of strips of gold tissue. At nine in the evening, accompanied 
by a great crowd, they reached the Square, where they were met 
and greeted by the Maharaja, who retiring, the bridegroom and 
his father were brought, amid the glare and noise of fireworks 
and bombs, to the Shish Mahal, or mirror-room, and there sat 
surrounded by theiv own chief people and a few of the Maharaje’s, 
gvbe a nautch was performed in front of them. Afior halfan hour 
the Raja and others left, aud his son remained and had a light 
meal—all this being fixed in their customs, even to what he 
should eat. 

After midnight, the bridegroom was carried inside the Palace, 
and the marriage coremony was performed. This is done in great 
privacy; not even the bridegroom’s fathor is present, only the 
Maharaja himsel!, ono or two pandits (the officiating priests) and 
one or two of tho Maharaja’s near relations, This, of course, I 
could not myself witucss; but I heard of a curious part of the 
ecremony. When the Maharaja is to give away the bride, as 
the gift should come from both him and his wife, the Maharani, 
being behind a curtainsis connected to her husband by a long 
piece of cloth, and so made partner in the rite. The ceremony 
took, I believe, two or three hours, and then the bridegroom, 
leaving his bride still in her father’s house, returned to his 
quarters. 

Another of the strange customs is that when the bridegroom 
comes to the bride’s Htuse, as at this time,*he is assailed by the 
women of the household with abuse, and*songs of abuse are sung 
at him; these, I believe, are Composed of nothing better than the 
equivalents of the usual Indian abusive terms. 

It must bo Yfnelerstood that the occasion is not supposed to be 
one of rejoicing on the side of the bride’s party, but rather one of 
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miof; thus all the signs of onjoymont wero on the bridegroom’s 
sido. Tho flroworks and salutos and all were propared by hig people 
only, and, on this sumo principle, we of the Maharajiv’s Darbitr 
wore no botter or gayer clothes than our overy~lay ones, 

The next day thore was nothing doing, excopt that the bride- 
groom’s people hold high festival ab their own placo, in which 
none of our side joinad. 

The third day the Maharaja ontortained the party at dinner. 
The preparations were mado in a courtyard having arcades on 
two sides of it, Tho,bridegroom and his fathor first camo and sat 
down for a while with the Maharaja, who was seated benoath an 
awning on the roof, at a spot which commanded a view of tho, 
whole; then theso visitors wore conducted below, and all theiv 
party (who amounted to 700) placed thomsolves according to their 
own arrangemont. All this preparation took a couplo of hours, 
At last all wore scated, oither under the aveade or in tho opon,'on 
strips of woollen cloth (which is supposed to have some special 
character of purity as compared with other fabrics), or else, in the 
case of Brahmans and a fow others who do not cat ment, on a 
platter, 80 te say, of leaves sewn together. ‘Then the serving of 
the meats, twelve or fifteen sorts, io cach porson, took nearly an« 
other hour, They were put into leal-cups, while for tho rico a 
leaf-platter was laid. A+ last, when the rice was sorved, a heap to 
each man, the Jaswél Raja began his eating, and all followed suit, 
and well made up for the waiting. For“drink, water is the only 
thing given. Soon after this the Maharaja, who had been looking 
on at the preparations, left, for neithor ho nor any of his people 
were to partake with their guests. 

The next was the last day of the ceremonios. Tho bridegroom 
was to take away his bride. At two or three in the afternoon, he 
came quite quietly on an elephant, and went insido the Palace, 
while the courtiers congregated on ihe steps leading down from 
the Palace-door, and all the people of the city looked’on, The 
procession, which was to be long, slowly began 1 file away, In 
speaking of the dowry, I had not mentioned th}it a number of 
horses, cows, camels, &e,, formed part of it, These now headed 
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tho procession ; first proceeded 51 cows, then 51 buffaloes, adorned 
with red and yellow clothing and with the silver necklaces; then 
51. fine camels passed, with cloths of the same colours; 300 sheep 
and goats, too, were collected, but they did not go out in proces- 
sion. Noxt came coolies, carrying the trousscau ; ul the goods 
described above they carried in covercd baskets on their heads; 
about one thousand mon walking regularly in pairs; these were 
followed by a hundred sepoys in full uniform, bearing each a bag 
of 1000 rupees, thus was the lakh of rupees carried; then the gift 
horses were led out, showy in action and gaily trapped, followed 
by threo elephants, which also formed part of the dowry. 

Immodiately after these, appeared, from the gateway of the 
nd palace, the dhola, in which were the bride and bridegroom ; 
ao closely covered was it that not a glimpse of them could be 
got; this, too, was their first interview with each other, for they 
had only met once before, and that was at the marriago ceremony, 
when they were both veiled. The Maharaja accompanied the bride 
and bridegroom to just outside his doors, and no farther, ‘There 
joined in the procession, so as to precede the dhola or palankin, 
the singers and playors with their tom-toms and their squeaky 
instruments, while immediately in front of it walked five of the 
Maharaja’s chief officers; then came the Miin Sahib, the bride’s 
brother, on foot, holiling the pole of the palankin. Tho procession 
was closed by two of the Maharaja's treasurers scattering money 
from an elophant; first geld picces, of which one saw handfuls 
glittering in the sun as they fell, and afterward rupees, 

It should be told that a part, though only a small proportion, 
of the trousseau was of presents from the Maharaja’s chiof officers 
and dependents, and other natiyes of standing, who were invited 
from a distance. After a valuation, T concluded that the cost of 
what the Maharaja gav®, including cash, godds, and animals, was 
about 70,0002. . 

The pafr went at once to*their new home, some 25 mile 
from Jummoo, where there had been assigned a jigir or estate 
for their ec 

I have given space for the description of some of the customs 
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of the Court of Jummoo, both every-day and occasional ones, not 
only for tho interest that may bo folt in the customs thomsel ves, 
but bocauso tho wholo city is bound up in one way or another with 
tho Cowt, because so many thousands are connected with i cither 
directly or indirectly, and because all its doings oceupy auch a 


large space in the daily business and in tho minds of the people of 
Jummoo. 
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CHAPTER, V. 


VARIOUS PLAOES IN MIE OUTER THLLS 


BAST OF TIM oViNAn— wrer ov ‘tim ontNan, 


Tim plain at tho foot of the hills, being for the most part capable 
of cultivation and in great part already cultivated, is thiekly 
peopled; everywhore populous villages are to bo found. But 
ewhen wo are onco on the hills themselves wo meat with villages 
ravely, and these but small; scattered hamlets and scattered 
houses denote how scarce is Jand that can be mado fit for tilling ; 
somotimes in little nooks and sometimes on steep hillsides are 
terraced patchos of ground, whose owners cilher cultivate them 
from tho nearest village, or hayo made their solitary home close 
by. In tho dans, however, there are wider spreads of eullivated 
ground, though separated from one another by dividing ravines, 

A. villago in these parts is a collection of Jow hats with flat 
tops, mud-wallod, mud-floored, and mad-roofed. ho floor and 
walls are neatly smeared with a mixture of eov-duny and sty. 
Tho roofs aro timbered cithor with wood of one of the aewelas or 
with pino. hoy aro supported by one or moro pillars, which ave 
capped with a cross-piece some fect in length, often ornamented 
with carving, that makes a wide capital boncath the beam, 

There is no light in the rooms but what may como in at the 
opened door, or through tho chinks of it when closad, suel a 
complete shutting out of the air leing equally usofal in the very 
hot and in tho cold wofther. The substancé of the lit is a vory 
bad conductor of heat, and this charftor tonds to keep the 
interidr ofan equablo temperate. I have often been glul tg 
retreat to such a place from the seorching sun that a tent is but a 
poor protection rginst. 

In front of the cottage is a level and smooth Rpace, nicely 
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kept, where the people of the honso spend nearly half their time, 
and whore their cooking places are arranged. Tho whole cotiage 
is, as a rulo, neatly kept and carcfully swept; tho higher castes, 
ospecially Bralmans and Rajpiits, give, considering their appli- 
ances, an admirable example in this respect. 

The Jargor villages and the towns have a double row of shops, 
what is called a bazaar, cach of which consists of much auch a 
hut, with iis floor raised two or three feot abovo tho street, and 
with a wider doorway, and in front of it a verandah, whore tho 
customer may comg and sit with tho shopkeeper io transact 
business. 

Of the towns in the Outer Jills there aro none besides Jrmmoo 
of any great size, and thero are only ono or two others that ean 
be said to bo flourishing, for the poverty and the thinness of 
the population of the country round is against them, Since, how- 
cyor, somo towns and some other places show features of interest, 
we will proceed to visit a fow and note what has appeared worthy 
of observation. 


Tiast or tre Ouinan. 


Basoli: was the seat of one of the Rajaships between which 
the low hills woro divided before Jummoo swallowed np so many. 
A large building still remains that was the palace; it is now 
unkept and almost deserted. Tho town had already docayed 
but for the settlement in it of somo"busy Kashmiis, who by 
their trade of weaving bring somo prosperity. ae 

Basoli is one of several places in the low hills, being at the 
edge of a wood that is scllom disturbed, whore the red monkoy 
abounds; the monkey, being respected by the Tlindts and pro- 
tected by the laws, has here come to be most bold, so hg invades 
the town in great numbors, clambering over the palace walls 
and scampering across the chiof open space of the town, and often 
enough doing mischicf, ; 

A day’s march to the northward is Balawar, which is the 
oldest seat of the rulers who afterwards wont 4A Basoli, It is at 
the foot of a brushwood-covered spur of hill, and has beneath 
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it a bouldery river-bed a mile or more wide. There wo remains 
of towors and walls that protected the place, somo towards the 
jungle, some at the edgo of tho cliff that overhangs the strom 
bed, and thoro is an old gatoway at tho top of the slopo that gave 
access from bolow. Thoso, as well as tho Mahal, that is to say 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show ib to have been 
substantially built though not largo, were tho work: of the Baliwar 
Rajas. One other building thore is that still has repnte; this is 
an old Shivdwira, or Hindi tomplo, much ornamented with 
carvings, in the sandstone that is the materfal for all the build- 
ings, Of this templo one side has fallen, and tho rest seoms ready 
to fallow, while the remnants seatbered about of columns anid 
other pieces of masonry show that tho buildings wore formerly 
more extensive; the space around the templo is now all shared 
by large banyan trees. Balfiwar, as at presont inhabited, is no 
more than a village. 

Padé is a place of name a fow miles from Baliwar, of name 
because il also was the soat of a separate rule, whose Rajas were 
of one eusto (a subdivision of the Rijptits eallod Pal) with those 
of Kula, Bhadarwih, and Baliwar, or Basoli; the fou, being go 
alliod, were offen at war with each other, Tho lust five Rajas 
of Padti, T hear, were— 


Pur Napa. Avtir Singh (in the time of 
Prithi Pal. Ranjit Singh of Lihor). 
Jy Singh, Umed Singh, 


Réimkot is a place some miles west, where used to live a 
family of foudal power, whoso lords wore the Jummoo Rajan ts 
original name was Miankot, and the Jamily of Mitns who held it 
are calle@ Mainkotii Miiws. It is not long since the now name 
was givon to tho place. There is a darge fort, whieh hag 
beon handed over to tho Maharnja’s new son-in-huy for a dwolling- 
place. 

Riimnagar, sone miles north of Rimmkot, is whore the Outer 
Ilills join the Middfo Mountains, It is built ata hoight of 2700 
feet above the sea, on a small triangular plaseau, which is eu 
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off on two sides by ravines, and connected along tho third with 
tho slopes of the hills that surround and shut it in, 

This town has signs of having at ono time beon among the 
most flourishing in these parts. [4 was tho eapilal of the country 
eallod Bandiilta, which used to bo govemed by the Bandril custo 
of Miéns, Their rulo was displaced by that of tho Sikhs under 
Ranjit Singh, who took the place and hold it for a time, until, 
partly for the sake of rewarding a favourite, partly becanso of 
the trouble of holding it against the hill people, tho Thakuars, 
Ranjit Singh madé Suchet Singh, the youngest of the Jummoo 
brothers, Raja of the place. Raja Suchot Singh held the placo 
till his death. But I heard of a great effort mado by tho Thikars 
against him too, when some thousunds came to assent it, "io 
Dogias, however, held ont in the fort, which is a well-planned 
work, until help came from the Sikh army. 

There are some remains of the house of the rulors of tho timo 
of the Bandral Midns; but their descondants do not live hero; 
they found a home and a pension in British territory. 

The town of Ramnagar bears marks of tho presence of Raja 
Suchet Singh, Ho took a pride in tho place and improved it 
and encouraged tho growth of it, Tho two long masonry-built 
bazaars wore in his time full and busy; merchants from Amritsur 
and from Kabul wore attracicd to tho place. Vigno, in 1839, 
remarked the great variety of racos ,of pooplo who wore to he 
seen there; the bazaars were then being constructed. A largo 
palace adorned with gardens, and the well-built barracks, show 
that Suchet Singh knew how to mako himself and his people 
comfortable. On bis death, which occurred about 1843, Rimunagar 
came under the rule of Jummoo, and there was no longer the 
presence of a Rajasto keop up ils prowerity, which was indeed 
short-lived; and now the palace is deserted, and the bazaars 

are but half inhabited. Thero azo a good many Kashmiri sottled 
in Ramnagar; some of them are occupied with shawl work, oxc- - 
cuting orders from Nurptir and Amritsar, ang somo in making 
coarse woollen cloth, 

Udampir is or modoin town, situated in the innermost din 
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before ono comes io tho Middle Mountuinsy; it is on the uppar 
plain of that din, about 2100 feet above tho sea, Aga town it 
was founded by Mifin Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, who would, had ho lived, havo mado it an impor. 
tant place; as it is, there ix a7pood largo bazar, and the 
presont Maharaja has begun building a new palace there, and has 
entered on the construction of a canal io bring water from the 
Tavi River on to the plateau, for houschold and gardon purposes 
and for genoral irrigation. 

The next town is Kéramehi, only 4 milts away. This and 
the tract of country near round it used to be under a Raja or 
a Mjin of the Pathial iribo of Rajptits, who was tributary to 
‘Fummoo, paying to it yearly 2000 rupees and giving tho sor- 
vices of some 10 horsemen. About the yoar 1834 Gulab Singh, 
having mado wp his mind to possess the placo, refused tho 
tribute and sont a force to besioge the fort; after some time they 
took it, and the country was annexed. What now remains of the 
fort is a well-built wall of sandstone and a dry tank; it is on a 
rocky mound in a commanding position behind the town. 

Within a couple of marches from Jamon, to the eastward, 
avo threo or four places worth secing., Ono of these is Babor, in 
tho Jansil dim, new the loft benk of the Tayi; there are the 
ring of threo old Lindi tenrples, of what age I know not; 
the buildings were of grou solidity and considerable bemuty 5 the 
chiof feature of ono of them was a hall whose roof was held up by 
vight Muted columns supporting beams of stone 10 foot in length ; 
on these beams were laid fattor stones chegquerwise, go as to Lill up 
the corners of the square ay far as the centro of the beams, und 
so make a now square comerways to the other; on this was laid 
wothor set of stones coynorwiso to this, and go on till the wholo 
space was vovered; this squaro mass ofstono was ornamented 
with curving, ho material of theso buildings is a slightly 
caleavcous sandstone which is found among tho sirata new ; it 
hag well stood against weathering, and its toughness may be 
known from ono of the beams of it used in the construction 
being as much as 14 feet in Jongth. No mortyr was usod in the 
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building; this must have been a predisposing cunse of the Jatoral 
shifting of some of tho stones one upon the other which is to be 
observed, the moving causo boing, 1 take it, earthquakes. The 
other neighbouring ruins have a great resemblances to this first, 
but they are not all three equally ornamonted, 

Those old tomples, thongh clearly devoted to the same worship 
as what is now followed-—Ganesha for instance, the elephant- 
headed god, being among the prominent flgnres—are quite ne- 
gleeted by and hardly known to the peoplo around. But we will 
now go to a spot tit is in the bloom of reputo as a holy place, 
that is resortod to on certain days both by the people of the hills 
and by many from afar. és 

This is Parvmandal, a place of pilgrimage that the Tindtis visit 
for the purposo of obtaining a moral cleansing by Tathing in its 
waters. It is sitnated ine nook among the low hills, fir up one 
of the ravines that drain down to tho plain. 1 went thore with 
the Maharaja when he and all his Court made the pilgrimage—il 
80 it canbe callod—on I forgot what special’ day. It is two 
marches from Jummoo, and wo wont with a large camp, nor were 
wo intent Wholly on tho religious coromonics, for on, the way tho 
jungles woro beaten and some good pig-sticking rewarded us, 

We entered the hills by the winding valley of tho Dovalk 
stream, tho namo of which denotes a sacred character, Woe 
encamped at Utarbain, which is a placo but next in religions 
importanco to tho one that was our “onl ; hero were two “gill 
domed temples surrounded by cells for Brahmans to live in. Tho 
Maharaja gavo food this day to all Brahmans who might como; a 
large number were collected in the quadrangle to partake of it, 
and presents were given—quantities of flour and othor provisions, 
and money as well—to those Brahmang who permanantly stay 
here. From Utarbaiy, we made the journey to Parmandal and 
back in an afternoon; wo continued up tho sandy bed of the 
same stream; as we went on the Valley became more confined and 
its sides more rocky; thus winding up wo suddenly camo at one 
of the turns in sight of a strange collection ofbuildinugs strangely 
situated, A doulle row of lofty and handsome buildings with 
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nought but the sandy slream-bed between them; there was the 
chief temple with a fino fagade, and, behind that, mmmorons 
domox, one gilt one conspicuous; most of the others are houses 
built by the courtiers of Ranjit Singh, who was attached to this 
placo and ocvasionally visited it; they are now inhabited by 
Brahmans. 

The whole placo was alivo with people who had come to bathe 
and to worship; booths and stalls, as for a fair, had beon put up 
in the middle of the sandy spaco; the picturesque buildings, 
backed closo by sandstone rocks, end the ecrowds of cheerful 
pilgrims, mado a gay and pretty scene. [1 is only for a short time 
aftoyzain that a stream flows over tho sauds, now thoy had to dig 
tivo or three feet to reach the water; numbors of holes had thus 
boon mado, and tho peoplo scooped up enongh water to bathe 
thomsclyes with; the atoning power of such a coromony is con- 
sidered in theso hills to bo second only to that of a visit to 
ITaridwar on the Ganges. 

A journey of not many miles from Parmandal, but by e rugged. 
path over dillicnlt hills, would bring us to the two strange little 
lakos named Saroin Sur and Man Ser, the latter ward of cach 
namo boing the ono used for “lake”? They are 8 or LO amiles 
apart, but aro on ubout tho suno strata, and aro each abort 2000 
or 2200 foot above tho sea, being sittiated somewhat high on or 
between, the parallel ridges, 

Survin Sax may be aid to cover a lind of platform, fom 
which on two sides the ground falls rather steeply, while on tho 
other sides are low hills; the lake is about half a milo long and 
a quarter of a milo broad, a protty spot; mango trees and paling 
adorn its banks, and cover thickly a little island in the centre 
whilo the sandstone hills round are partly clothed with brush. 
wood, and shaded, though lightly, with the bight loose foliago of 
the long-leafod pine. 

Man Sar is o larger lako, pethaps three-quarters of a mile long 
and half a mile broad; it ig in a very similar position, ato high 
level, and nearly sturonnded by hilly, but at one side there is a 
great deseent into a steep valley or ravine. 
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Hor the origin of theso two hollows T have no thoory to put 
forward; thoy aro rock-basins, tho rock being oither a soft sand- 
stone or sandstone with clay interstratifted, Ido not know their 
depth, but do not think it grout; there seem to bo springs of 
wat in the Jakes themselves ; thoy deserve a more careful exami- 
nation than I made of them, 


Wusr oF THE OuINAB. 


Wo will now look at a fow places to the wost of tho Chinib 
river, in tho Muharfmadan country. 

_Akhniw, which is the first town, will most naturally come into 
tho next chapter, as it lies on the road there tu be described 

Bhimbér, 40 milos farther wost, is a rather flourishing town. 
Tho Rajas of Bhimbar had their castlo hero; sumo of it still 
stands; it was a collection of buildings with loop-boled walls, 
making on enclosure 400 or 500 feet long and loss than half that 
in width. 

Placed ag this town is, at tho beginning of"the hills, it is the 
starting point in tho mountain journey between the plains and 
Kashmir by the old royal road. When the Mughal Emperors of 
Delhi used almost yearly to visit Kashmix they commonly fullowod 
this route by Bhimbar and the Pir Panjal, and at this day English 
travellers use it ag much as or more than any othor, 

Here, and at almost every stago on, to Sirinagar, are romeaing 
of sardes, or resi-houses, built for tho royal camp. 

At Bhimbar there was a greater varicty and extent of accom- 
modation provided than at most of the stages, for here the camp 
used to concentrate, and hence proceed by detachments along the 
difficult hill-road, whero means of carriage wore and are limited. 
First, in the higher,part of the town of Bhimbar, there és a surie 
built of brick and sandgfone, a square of about 800 feet. On euch 
of the four sides are seventeen double cells or rooms with dome 
eoofs, the inner room 10 feet square, the outer one 10 by 6; the 
height of these rooms is 10 fect at the uppor end of tho building; 
those opposite, which are built on lower grovfnd, ato made somo 
feet higher, so that the wall is kept of one level. Tho outside wall 
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is curried abovo tho rools and forms a parapet, In the middle of 
the quadranglo is a chabttra, of raised masonry platform; cloxo 
outside tho guto are tho ruins pf a mosque, 

Ldo not think that this sardv was intonded for tho king himself, 
for there are no rooms larger than tho vest. Down in tho plain, 
whero tho prosent ‘Travellors’ Bungalow is, ave remains of what 1 
havo little doubt was his dwn halting-place. Thero wag a square 
enclosure (traceable by a fow rommants of the wall); in the eontro 
of one side of it was a suite of rooms raised above the level of the 
ground, with a torrace in front; there wero otker buildings in the 
middle of the two next sidos of tho square; in the centro was a 
chabitra or platform : closo at hand was a hamdm, a small building 
it threo compartments, with an opening in the roof of ach, mado 
for the escape of the steam of tho hot bath, These I beliove to 
have been the royal quarters. 





Seale nis, mt Inch to 100 Peat 
=e pon ame meremy of wrens worcignsmsiniien  wmarrnaie vax ‘hiaad 


eo Er) its as Tr 
ROUGH PLAN OF THN KARAM AT KAIDABAD, 


Tho next stag? on the Kashmir rond is Suddabad, noar the 
villago of Sunéni, Were is the finest oxumylo of ull tho royal 
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aurfies; a rough plan ol it is aunesed, It hus threo divisions: tho 
great court, A, is entered by tho chiol gateway ; on all rides of this 
quadranglo avo the small arched ox vaulted rooms, unl, besides, in 
tho middlo of the south side is a set of throw larger rooms on a 
higher level, marked d These are now unroolod; T think there 
had beon an upper slory above thom; they were doubtless the 
king’s rooms, Tfrom these a small passage, ¢ loads to a cor responds 
ing set of rooms, J, which, with w terrace in front of them, look 
on to the second comtyard, B, This must have been the zandna, 
ot tho Jadios’ aparments, and their private garden; thig quad- 
nuugie bas no colls round it; the wall is plastered smooth inside, 
A. third courtyard, G, nob communicating with the othexg, has 
along cach sido of it a row of dowble coll g marks the position 
of a small mosque, 

Tho sarie is mussively built, and the vanling has stood well, 
The third court is still used by travellors, but the two larger ones 
ate ompty, and the ground has been brought undor the plongh. 

A quater of a mile off ave the ruins of anothor, rather stnallor, 
garde, whore the present Travellers’ Bungalow stands, Tho plan of 
it, thoughssomewhat different, ngroos with that of the rest in 
having two courts, one with colls around, the other with but a 
few rooms on one sido. 

The next stuge towards Kashmir is Naushahoa,’ a town which 
is the administrative head-quartors of istrict; here is a large 
old sarae, with inner court, 

Next comes Changas. This placo I hayo nover myself beon to. 
Tam told that i possesses ono of the finest of the sacs in tho 
whole of the route. 

7 Rajiori, ov Rampiir, ig the next stage, This will bo moro 
spoken of in the next chapter, since the route from Jummoo, there 
to bo described, joins the one from Bhimbar at this spot; but in 
order to keep together “the mention of all the royal smiies along 
athe line, wo will now enumerate fhose which exist on to Kashmir, 
even though this leads us beyond the Outer ITill area, 

At Rijiort the halting-place of the Delh? emperor seems to 
have been tho garden on tho Ieft bank of the stroam. This is a 
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large oblong space, onelosed by a thick wall, and traversed. by two 
stono wator-ways at right anglea to cach other, There are tivo 
bividaris, that is, bungalows or sumancr-honses, ono of whieh over- 
looks tho stream, and looks on to tho pivetaresqnd old town on tho 
opposite bank. Tn formor times thore was a bridge loading across 
from the garden, as one can toll from somo romains of iis ptors; 
though the stream is usually fordablo at certain placos, it is at 
times rondored quite impassable by floods. * At tho corner, again, 
are some hamams, or hot-bath houses.* 

There is a saric, which doubtless was uged by the king's 
followers, on the right bank of the river, in the town iteelf’; this 
is now ocewpied for permanent dwellings. 

a A Tew miles above Rajaori are two quadrangular buildings, one 
50 yards square, the other 50 yards by 40, which aro of tho same 
timo; these, however, are of another soyt, they aro simplo 
enclosures with two entrances, and without any cells; very likely 
they were for stables. 

At Thanna is a fine examplo of tho Mughal saric (as those 
rost-houses, the work of the Delhi Kings, aro callod); in this, I 
think, the rooms are larger and higher than is usual, dot fewer 
in number, 

Aftor this a stage is mixsod, whore T do not kuow of any Tike 
remains, though IT think there nrust have been some, The noxt is 
tho high village of Poshidna, [Tore are somo remnants of a stute 
that was not so well finisked as those lower down, nor of such 
a gizo; for horo there is not much flat spaco for any building; 
there is little room even to pitel one’s dent, 

Across tho Panjil Pass, by the roadside, aro a few small 
sholter-houses, consisting of two ox threo arehod cells, which must 
often have beon of services to wayfarers, who m ight, ht, by making the 
journey too early or Jaton tho season, expose 0 thomselves to the 
zisk of a snow-storm. Soon afler these wo tame to Alidbad sare, 
which is one*of the fow of those that still are used for the original 
purpose of shelter for travollors. In its bleak position, at an 


* In this guidon are aomo {Ino ehiniy or plone troes; the altitude, about 3200 fort, 
soums the lowest nt which thoy will flowish, 
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elovation of 9700 fect above tho sea, ib is indeed useful, and it is 
often well filled. 

Tho romaining saries, and theso aro on tho Kashmir sido, ara 
at Dubchi, at Hirptr (a much ruined one, of road size), wt 
Shihjumarg, 6 miles boyond Shapeyan (as montioned in Dr. Tneo’s 
‘Handbook to Kashmir, I have not myself seon it), and Tastly 
at Kahnpir, 12 miles short of Sirinagar. 

The positions of the sariies were woll seloetod; they wore wall 
spaced; noarly covery ono of thom was placed where to this day 
are the common halting-places for travellers, 

Returning from this oxeursion on the lino of the Kashmir road, 
wo will just look at a few more places in the Outer ills, 

Ai the village of Saméni is an old tomple, much maint, lard 
still showing twaces of fluted columns and trefoil arches; it is of 
much the samo architecture as the temples of Biubor, At tho tine 
it was built tho people of these parts were doubtless still Tindii; 
perhaps, indood, it dates from a timo earlier than tho beginning 
even of Muhammadanism. 

Mirpir is a good largo town; it must bo tho next after Jummoo 
in size among those in the Outer ITills; it is on a platern nmeh ent 
into by ravines. Tho place is a flonrishing one, from, L think, ils 
being a centre, or a placo of agency, for an oxport trade in wheat 
that is carried on by tho Jholam River from theso hills to the 
places in its lower courso. Some spacions houses bolonging to 
Khatris must have been built from the profits of this trade, 

Pinch is o place of more than common importance. Tt is the 
seat of Raja Moti Singh, who, under the Matatray his cousin, holds 
a considerable tract of country in ficf. ARR, 

In the time of the Sikh rule in the Panjaby when the Dogri 
brothers divided among them the hill bgion, and held it tributary 
to the Sikhs, Panch was the share of vja Dhiyén Singh, Aftor 
his death, Jawahir Singh, his son, held it; but his position was not 
recognized as indepondgpt of dummod yin tho treaties of 1846 ; 
hence he became a vassal of his uncl ‘Maharaja Gulib Singh, 
Later, some differences and disturbancogfogonrred, which ended 
in Raja Jawahir Singh having to leave the country, and Raju Moti 
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Singh, his brother, suecocding him at Pinch, now rules there in 
obedience to the Maharaja, 

Piineh is a compact town, with a good bazar; it is situated at 
the mooting of two valleys, which mako a wide oponing among 
the hills; the valloy itself boing somewhat over 3000 feat above 
the sca, we are hore in a part that may bo reckonod to belong 
cithor to the Outor Hills or 10 tho Middlo Mountains. ‘hero are 
hore a fort and pulace, lately added to and improved with much 
taste by Raja Moti Singh. 

A. word or two as to the hill-forts of this rgeion, 

All over tho low hills, on both sides of the Chinab, thoy aro in 
extraordinary number. Thoy wero’ built at tho time when cach 
littlo*tract had its own ruler, and cach ruler had to defend himself 
against his neighbour, These forts are commonly on the summit 
of some rocky hill, with naturally-scarped face ; by theix position, 
and by tho way they wore planned, they aro well protected against 
escalado. Though now they have all come into the hands of one 
ruler, thoy are still kopt up, that is so far that a small garrison— 
may be only of a dozon men—is kept in cach. Some of the most 
knowa avo Manga, on the Jhelun 5; Mangal Dev, near Nunshahra ; 
and Troch, noar Kotli; theso are cach on the summit of a rocky 
precipitous hill most difficult of aecoss. 
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GIAPTER VI. 


RUGION OF TIL MIQDLIE MOUNTAINS, 


RAMNAGAR TO BILADARWAIL = BITADARWATL > VATIARTS | OR DWI TATRA ON UE MIDDNE 
MOUNTAINS —= (ADDIS ~~ QUJARS — VALLEY OF TIN CHINAR = TOSITEWAR 
KISMPWAR INSLORY — KISIUWAR 10 PtAR — PADAR = PADAR WisTORY — 


BUUTNA —~ MIDDLD MOPNLAINA OF UID Wisi 
° 


Tnn os * Middlo Mountains,” which heads this chapter, isino 
that I have adopted for conventones, to denote both a egrtuin 
tract and a certain character of mountain, Tam aware that &% 
is not capable of oxact dofinition, still T find it mweful to effect in 
a rough way the purpose above indicated. 
+ Tho Middlo Mountuins are those which ocenr between the 
"Outer Hills and the high ranges. They begin (reckoning from the 
plaing) along a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 miles north 
of Basoli, aud runs along just north of tho towns of Rimmnagur, 
Ridsi, and Rijioi; thonco ifs courso is less definablo, but it tukes 
a genoral north-westerly direction towards Mavahanibid. ho 
northern boundary of the tract is made by the two lofty mountain 
rangos (or the two divisions of ono momitain range, whicheyer 
they may be considered), ono of which, coming from tho south. 
east, ends off at Kishtwar, while tho Second iy the Panjil ridgo 
which ovorlooks Kashmir. 

Tho width of our tract between these two boundarics is as 
much as 40 miles on tho cast; frum that it gradually lessens (o 
10 miles near Rajiori; towards the north-wost it again spreads, 
and then, us before gaid, has less definite bounds. 

This space is oceupicd by a mass of mountains, eut into by 
ravines, or divided by more important but still narrow valloys, 

- with hardly ono wide flat space, Whether plateau or valley-bottom, 
Its elevation is in gencral between 4000 and 12,000 feet; same 
few valleys reach below, aud some peaks risusbove those limits, 

The form of the mountains bears a great contrast ‘to that of the 
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Outer Wills, These wore shown to be ridges move or Jess parallel, 
soparated by fat valleys, sometimes narrow sometimes wide, with 
the main linos of drainage cutting across, that is, through, the 
ridges. On tho othor hand, the Middle Mountains aro ridges of 
varying, irrogular, direction, that branch again and again, like the 
twigs of a tree; tho chief ridgos arto pt tho sume time the moro 
important watersheds, 

Looking from a geological point of view, we may sy that 
thore is not the same correspondence botween. the direction of the 
ridges and the strike of the beds as there is among the Outer JIills.* 

The olevation of these Middle Mountains iy sullicient to give a 
completely tomperate character to the vegetation, forests of 
-Tjmalayan ouk, of pine, spruce, silvor fir, and of deodar, ovenpy a 
great part of the mountain slopos; tho rost, thé moro sunny 
parts, where forest trces do not flourish, is, exvopt whero rocks 
jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers that 
resemble those of Central or Southern Europe. 

Cultivation has been carricd to almost every place whero it is 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth 
of crops, the slopo of the ground has allowed of it, Mag land has 
boen terraced, and. narrow Little fields have beon made, these sebtle- 
monty sometimes being of extent onough to support a village, 
somotimnos susteining but one or two familios, 

JIere, as in the Outer Mills, the tillage does not depond on 
irrigation, but on rain; these mountains, indeed, pet the best of 
tho Monsoon or rainy scason; it is seldom thet they sniffer from 
drought, more often thoy suffer from an oxcess of downlall, Still 
the rainfall is not onough for the growth of rico; for this irrigation 
is wantod, but only in a few places can it be obtained; hones that 
crop is comparatively rare. 

Tt is only in tho vory Lowest paris of this region that two crops 
can be got from the same land. The times of growth of the two 
kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the ono hand, and of muize, 
rice, or millet, on the other—in most parts overlap cach other to 


* This contrast ia nothd, with regmad to a sumilur track fadhor oust, by Mr. 
TL B. Medlicott, fay! Memoirs of the Geologionl Survey of Lidia,’ vol, iL, pul 2p. G 
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an extent which varies with the hoight above the sea. ITence tho 
wheat does not ripen till it is too late to sow maize or millet. But 
some land being reserved for the first kind of crop and some for 
the other, they have, in a sense, two harvests. 

Snow falls over all the tract. In the lower parts it just falls 
and melts; but in most it stays for months, and in some as long as 
five months. It is this circumstance of duration of snow that 
causes great distinctions between the inhabitants and the customs 
of these hills and of the Outer Hills, some details of which will 
be found farther on, 

The further account of the region can best be given by taking 
for examples and describing some of those parts which I am most 
acquainted with. 


RAMNAGAR TO BHapARWAM. 


A march from Ramnagar to Bhadarwah, Kishtwair, aud beyond, 
gaye me an opportunity of seeing much of this mountain tract, 

Near behind Rimnagar, which itself is counted in the Outer 
Hill region, rises a bold ridge, This, which can be traced on the 
large map, is the first of the Middle Mountains. 

The road or path over it—one not fit for horses—rose wp a long 
spur that projected from the ridge, till we crossed this at a height 
of about 8000 feet, The range keeps at this elevation and con- 
tinues straight for some 25 miles. On the south side it has wv 
succession of such spurs as the one we gamo up; they first jut out 
from the ridge at a low angle, then, leaving a high shoulder, the 
slope becomes more sudden ; lower down again it changes to various 
degrees of steepness, which allow of the ground boing in places 
terraced for cultivation. Between every pair of the rounded spurs 
is a hollow or ravine, each the bed of a stream of no great volume, 
but perennially floWing. ° 

The surface of the ridge and of the spurs changes, Rocks 
here and there project; the lesg steep portions arc covered with 
pasture when facing the south, and with forest on the sun-sholicred 
slopes ; the forest may be of oak, with rhododendron and horse- 
chestnut among it, or, higher up, of deodar and pine. 
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From the summit of this ridge, looking northwards, we seo 
avross the upper valley of tho Tayi on to another ridge of fine 
massive mountains, rising to rocky but not sharp-pointed peules, 
which are 10,000 and 12,000 feet in height. [rom this range 
come branches bold in outline; upon them can well he seen the 
alternation of forest and pasture land, and tho sharp ending of the 
trees along the contral line of cach spar, whero the aspect of its 
two slopes with regard to tho south differs enough to produco 
that cffect on the vegetation, tho growth of wood always keeping 
to the more shady part, The goneral look of tho hills remindol 
mo of the Black Forest of Germany, of its darkly-wooded slopos 
and bare summits of the higher mountains. 

4 path led down into the valley of the Tavi River through a 
fine forest of spruce and silver fir (Picea Webbiana), und deodar 
trees, with sloping glades of fresh grass, dotied with the young 
tvees in such fashion that one might have thought one was in a 
well-cared-for shrubbery. 

In thie valley we came to a village named Thilré, on a plateau 
about 200 feet above the Jevel of the Pavi River, surrounded close 
by tho hills, and shaded by walnut troes; this is at a level of 
about 6600 feet. In the deep channel below tho fiver foams 
along emong large boulders, confined by rocks that are enppet 
with a deposit of alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded 
in earth. These banks aio in part clothed with shiaubs and trees 
that have found a footing upon thom. dust opposite a beautiful 
little cascade is made by e'side stream jumping in stages down the 
chasm it hag worn for ifselfin the rock that confines the larger tiver, 

The General Map will show that the two ridges-—the one wo 
crossed over, aud that on the north side of the Tavi Valley—come 
round and join some 10 miles above the village of Thilra, and that 
tho river rises in the spage thus enclosed. Osx way was to follow 
up the stream to its head, and, crossing,the watershed, to drop 
down on the other side to Bhadarwih, 

The path, which kept the valloy, was among deodar, silver fry" 
and spruce fir, with some pines of the species Pinus encelea; euch 
of these showed to*perfeetion the beauties of their foliage; the 

1 2 
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pine-needles hung in light feathery sprays, the spruce boughs 
in graceful curves, wilh which contrasted the almost geometrical 
regularity of tho silver-fir branches, The deodar is hore, and 
whorever on the Ilimalayas I have secon it, much moro liko a 
Lebanon cedar than the trees, still young, growing in Iingland 
would lead one to supposo; the bending form of the boughs, as 
well as the particular light tint of green of the Ieavos of the young 
plant, are lost as the tree gets on in age, and the branches come 
to jut straight ont and to make flat dark-loaved Jaycrs.* 

Following up the valley, often we met with the river roaring 
among boulders and"over rock-ledges; anon the path crossed it by 
a bridge, and rose on the right bank for some 1500 feot, and altor- 
wards went along high above the stream. ITLero we came epon 
snow. It was the beginning of May—hot summer in the Plain§ 
and Outer Hills, spring in the region just past, but we came, as it 
were, to winter in rising. Across the valley we looked on to o 
snow-clad slope of some 4000 fcet of height, whose summit was a 
rock-mountain of 18,500 feet. The lower half of that slope was 
covered, in lincs following those sides of the indenting hollows 
whose aspect was favourable to forest trees, with thousands and 
thousands Of tell straight conifors in dark geoen folinge, that 
threw their grey shadows over the bright snow. As the path led 
on and the valley rose, the bank that faced us becoming noaroy, 
we saw each tree to stand in a hollow in the snow, for this being 
old, not of a late fall, had both quitted tho branches and melted 
from around the trunks, though still thickly carpeting tho space 
between. On the north side of the valley we were able to find a 
clear space for the tents to be pitched, the altitude of this camp 
being 9500 feet. : 

We had now xeached ground of somewhat different character ; 
we had come to agpart which the natiyes call Seoji; it is tho 


* The names which these feos hare bear are—silver fir, ran, or ren (with a nogal 
nv); spruce fir, tos; Pinus excelaa, chi, or Ladjer ; deodar, dyar, I think that the namos 
Sain and tos eden inti changed not very far off Dyar is the name used for deodar 
both in the Panjib (where its wood is well known) and in these hillh; butin Kaghmix 
it 18 called deodar, the e bung pronounced, accouting to the mules given in the preface, 
like the @ in the English woid * date” 
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upland space enclosed by the meeting of the ridges, where the Tavi 
has its source. At this high Igyel thero is a spread of gently 
undulating ground, with rounded knobs and smooth dolls, a space 
pleasant to méaot with after tho sloop slopes and narrow valleys, 
The higher hills had retired. As ono viewed thom from the top 
of some of tho mounds, one saw a great differonce in tho look 
of those on the north from what wo had seen of the south side of 
the valley. On tho north was an amphitheatre mado by rugged 
mountains of grey rock with snow-ficlds beneath; below tho snow 
the amphitheatre enclosed a thick forest of-alpine oak, This J 
saw when the evening sun wes brighioning the rounded masses of 
ils foliago, from the midst of which rose here and there the straight 
forms of some dark fir trecs, 

The oak, Quercus demicarpifolia, in the native language bret, 
is at this point the highest forest treo. Unlike the conifers, it 
flourishes on hills that have a south aspect; it grows certainly as 
high as 11,500 foet, and I think it reaches to elose on 12,000 feat ; 
of the firs the limit way only a little above 11,000 foot. 

The depth of snow prevented my verifying the thought which 
came to me on sooing the undulating hillveky grownd of this 
enclosed upland, namely, that tho iveguluitios of its surlvee ware 
tho moraines and roches mowonndes of Loner glaciers, Tho enc of 
May or June would be the timo to follow up the inquiry, as the 
snow by then would have melted. The sireum whieh we had 
traced up now divided. [ fas told that the southern branch camo 
from a little lake called Kalli und. This strengthons tho idoa of 
elacior-(races, for mountain-lakes heve often been caused, in ono 
way or another, by the action of glaciors.* ‘Tho CG. 'T. Survey 
haye marked the highest summit near—that at the meeting of 

* What appeared to mo to he other signs of former glacis, not vory far fron this, 
aro the maasos of 2ock which tio’ lines in tho Bhadargih Valloy. The lage hlorks, 
mostly of gneixy, aro somotim o as much as 40 foot long and 25 foeb high; they 
ale among an agglomeration of angular ayd rounded pieces of gneiss and slate, ‘Tho 
heaps of the larger mayses aro xeon tn he aangod in curving lines, ax Uhe side” 
valloy thoy enme fiom bent round fo join the main ene. Lam nob quite gure of 
theix being moraines; avalanches perhaps may hive had to do with forming them 


avalanches of the kind tht Jatox on, under the head of Pillay, will bo desexthed, The 
hnear heaps extond below the Jeyel of the town, Lo, say, A800 feot nhove {ho ben. 
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the ridges—as 14,241 feet; it docs not bear perpetual snow, but 
there is a very constant bed near, whence snow is somotimes 
sent for summer consumption to hi nmmoo, after being eomprossod 
by beating. 

The other branch stream we followed to its souree, Tho way 
led us to a part of the ridge that was depressed, when a few hundred 
feet of steeper ascent brought us to the Pass, which is 10,900 fuct 
above the sea. The ridge it crosses bears the name of Soval Dhiir. 
This Pass is closed by snow for three months from the middlo of 
December; later in the season than we came it would bo prac- 
ticable for ponies, which, however, would have to be taken up 
the valley by a somewhat different road than ours. 

The gaining of the summit opened to us a magnificent prospecé 
as we looked beyond. On tho right was the high peak, on this 
aspect brilliantly white with snow; from this mountain juts out 
a mighty spur, whose sides, that descend full 5000 fot, ure 
clothed most thickly with fir forest. Spurs from other parts of the 
range make long ridges with dividing valleys; their sides, though 
not rocky, are steep-sloped, some parts of them grassy, some parts 
dotted with trees, and some completely covered with wood. 
Where these spurs ond off, runs along nearly at right angles 
to them the Bhadarwih Valley, a flat gently sloping to the north- 
west. The town and villago that occupy it ave in sight. Beyond 
that again rise hills like what we have near us, dark forest ridges, 
their spurs part grassy, part wooded. ‘hese are branched in such 
complication that their connection cannot be made out except by 
studying a map of them. Last beyond—seen clear over these 
ridges, stretching far right and left along the whole of the space 
visible between the near jutting hills—is a great snowy range, 
the one dividing Chamba from Pingi, the continuation of which 
reaches to Kishtwir. It is a serrated rocky line, with wide snow- 
fields in front of it, part of which is permanent snow. Sonic lofty 

esharp-pointed peaks rise from thé gencral level of the range; of 
these one has much the form of the Matterhorn, The higher 
mountains of this ridge measure 17,000 and 18,000 feet. 

Down from the Pass was first a steep deseent, which the snow 
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mado diffienlt for the laden men, and thon a more gradual slope 
long a spur, through a forest of tho same sorts of conifers. Tho 
spruce and, silvor fir flourish most in tho high parts, while lower 
down the doodar and Pinus exeeisa are most rmucrous, The trees, 
as arule, run to a height of 100, 720, and 150 foot; many ae won- 
dorfully straight. In tho descent of several thousnud fect such as 
we were now making the changoy in all kinds of vegetation aro 
very striking; first below the snow wero great bunehos of dif- 
ferent sorts of primulas; these farther down gave way to other 
flowers of preat variety ; deciduous trees gradually became more 
frequent, and with their fresh spring colours among the dark 
foliage of the conifors gave new beauty to the forest, 


BUADARWAIL 


When we had descended more than 5000 feet we reavhed the 
valloy of Bhadarwih. This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a 
milo in width; in length it extends thus open for about four wiles, 
vbove and below narrowing s0 as io Teave hardly any space 
betaveen tho hill-slopes. The hilly whieh bound it aye the ends 
of spurs from the forest ridges. Somo of those spurs have bits 
of cultivated ground at differout levels, and in some places we 
noticed waves of former cultivation—torraced ground overgrown 
with young pincs, of twenty years’ growth or more, 

The valloy-bottom hes a slope of about 8% The lund is 
torraced to this full in steps of a fow fect cach, so as to fit it to 
receive the irrigating water that hore is plentiful enough to pro- 
vido for a crop of viec. Jfor this, in the month of May, tho people 
wero busily preparing, both by ploughing and breaking up the 
ground with a heavy kind of hoe or mattock, Men and women 
combined, in gangs of*tcn or a (lozon, ° wore working over the 
ficlds, showlder to shoulder, striking in regtlar time, and boguiling 
the hours by singing as they Worked a monotonous bud not un; 
pleasing chorus. The process that follows—and this, being 
lighter labow, haw not the same accompaniment of soug—is 
pounding the elods with what are exactly like eroquot-nallets 5 
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after this a little rain is waited for, that the earth -may crumble 
and become fit for watering and putting in the rice, 

Among these mountains the months of winter, with snow deep 
on the ground, make it necessary for the peasant to lay in a good 
store of fodder for his cattle. Nowhero do the natives of India or 
the Himalayas seem to have learnt the advantages of making a 
large rick. Perhaps the holdings are too small, and co-operation 
in such a matter has not been arranged, In tho neighbourhood 
we now are in they have two or three methods of storing the grass, 
which itself is plentiful on the slopes insummer. Sometimes they 
fix a series of poles upright in the ground in onc lino, and make a 
rough thatch over a ridge-pole at top, and then pile up tho grass 
between and around the sticks. Another plan is to twist the ° 
grass into a loose rope and throw this over the forks of trees, 
where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the snow that falls, and 
is easily pulled off when wanted for use. 

The town of Bhadarwah is a busy, and, for such a hill country, 
a comparatively large place. I estimate that there are 600 or 
700 houses, and about 38000 inhabitants. It is built almost, 
entirely of,deodar wood; the frame-work of the houses is alto- 
gether of wood ; only between tho double plank-walls the spacos 
are filled in with stones, sometimos laid loose and sometimes 
cemented with mud; most of the houses have a sloped shingle- 
roof, There is a curious plan of building wp pillars for the 
corners, and sometimes for the middlo sapporis, of the houses and 
the temples. Square slabs of wood a fow inches thick are placed 
upright in pairs, one pair being surmounted by another at right 
angles, and so on altcrnately. 

Bhadarwah has an open market-place, a long straight sirect 
leading to the Fort, two or three other bazaars, 410 mosques, and 
a large temple. Th waters of one of tif streams come through 
the very middle of the"town, and branches from it are brought 
through all the strects. Both in among the buildings and all 
round the place fruit-trees are growing—apple, pear, mulborry, 
apricot, and cherry, and there are poplars, and a few chinar or 
plane trees, 
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These characteristics, combined with the presence of mmubers 
of Kashmiri pooplo who live in tho town, have gainod for it the 
name “ Choté Kashmir,” or Little Kashinir.* . 

More than half of tho inhabitants of Bhadarwih itsolf are 
Kashmiri; these quite throw into tho shade tho original [finds 
inhabitants; they have adopted almost all kinds of employment, 
numbers of thom aro shopkeopors, and numbors more are oceupiod 
in making shawls, on ordors from Amritsar and Nurpiir. Somo 
Kashmiris have land, and cultivate it thomsclyes ; some, indeed, 
do this for half the year, and follow shawl-woaving for tho other 
half—duiing the long snowy winter. Around are soveral villages 
of Kashmiris; but here, outside the town, thoy are much ouwtnum- 
berel by the Bhadarwahis, the older inhabitants, I could not 
find out at what time so many Kashmiris sottled here, but, from 
the absonce of any distinct tradition on the subject, wo may con- 
clude that it was at least three or four generations ago. 

An elevation of 5100 feet above tho sea gives the place at 
this time of the year an agreeable temperature, that makes it a 
favourite with many. Sometimes Gurkhiis from the British rogi- 
ment at Bakloh, bringing their wives and fanilies, gpend their 
leave at Bhadarwah, whore they ean got the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

On a spur, some 800 foot above the town, is the Fort, a square 
building of combined wood and stone, with bastions of masonry 
work. Near by are somes remains of the former residence of the 
old Rajas. Tho Rajas of Bhadarwih wore Mitn Rajpiity; they 
wore allied, as to easto, with the families that riled over Basolt 
and Kulu, This old family was dispossessed about the year 1810 
by tho Chamba family, who thus combined Bhadarwih and 
Chamba. ‘Those others hold it for twonty or thirly years only, 
when, through two or threo sluges of tranMor, it fell into tho 
hands of Gulab Singh, of Junmoo.t . 

* Anothor namo (which tho Hindiis fomotumes give lo il) is Bhaderhevii, dovivady 
I think, fiom the sacredness of o shrine thero is on the xiver-hank opposite, 
t Ono account shows Bhadarwith to have passed from the Chamba family, by way 


of dowry for one of thee daughters of that family, to Raja Mira Singh, nephow to 
Raja Gulth Singh, A shoth interregnmm followed on Tara Sines violont donth; 
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Pauanis, oR DwEtters on THE Mipprz Mountains. 


faving thus tried to give some notion of what is a fair speci- 
men of the Middle Mountains, I propose, before speaking of any 
more places in particular, to say something about the inhabitants. 

These J shall call by the same name, “ Pahiiris,” as is given them 
by their neighbours ; for although, as explained in the introductory 
chapter, the word, meaning “ mountaineer,” is itself indefnite, yet it 
is restricted by the Dogras to these particular races, and as there is 
no general name among the people themselves corresponding to what 
I want to express, I do not think we can do better than adopt it. 

The Race Map shows the Paharis to eatend over the tract f 
haye called the Middle Mountains only as far west as Budil, in the 
valley of the Ans; as to the part of that tract to tho west and 
north-west, the people have already been described under the head 
of Chibhilis; the Muhammadanising of that country of Chibhal 
preventing us from separating all the races that may have existed 
distinct in former times. 

The space, then, coloured Pahaii on the Race Map, is ocenpicd 
by mountaineers who have remained Tindi. Over the whole of i 
the people have a genoral resemblance. ‘They are a strong hardy 
race, of good powerful frame, but still active; they have a straight 
forehead, good brow, with a nose markedly hooked, especially 
among the older men. Among the people round Ramban I noticod 
a special form of narrow nose, bent ofer with a peculiar curve, 
Their black hair is allowed to grow to their shoulders; their 
beard and mustache are thickish, but the beard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light grey thick woollon cloth, which is 
made in almost every house.* In some parts they wear a short 
coat, in others a long and full one, hitched up by a kamarband, or 
waistband, of a woollen sort of rope, weund many times round. 
Their pyjamas are loose down to the knee, but below that fit 


ethis was biought to a closo by Gulab Sing sending a smnll forco to aasert hig right 
as head of the Jummoo family; his troops met with but litile resisian¢e, and Lho 
principality was annexed to Jummoo. 
* Patti (puttoo) is the name for this coarse homespun oth over all tho bills and 
in Kashmin, 
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close; this is a very good form for hill countrics,* Thoir exp is 
of different shapes, sometimes a skull-cap, moro offen one with side 
flaps. Lastly, a [ii (looce) or blanket, of tho same eloth, worn in 
many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand 
all the severo weather they are exposed io, 

The women havo a long gown of tho same homespun, and, Tike 
the men, wear a kamarband. In somo paris the gown is of nearly 
black cloth instead of grey, Sometimes they wear a Low rownl 
red cap; near Rimban the womeu have a peculiar tall one. 

The caste that among the Pahivis prevails in nmmbers far over 
others is the Thakar, which was mentioned as ocetrring among 
the Dogris. The Thakars, indeed, have nearly all the land in 
proptietorship ; they cultivate for the most part thoir own Jand; 
they are tho peasantry of the mountains, ax the Jats are of the 
Panjib plain. : 

Lhe low castes, Dim and Megh, aro seattored about evory- 
where; they dress in the same way as the others, and have acquired 
something of the same genera] appearance, but are not such Jarge 
men, nor have they ag good countenances. 


GADDIS, 


At the south-oust ond of this region, whero it borders on the 
Chamba country, there is a race ealled Gaddis (or Guddaes), who 
seem to have come at somo timo ‘or other from the Chambe Tills, 
They are Hindiiy, and have the same subdivisions of caste as the 
others, but they do not keep their caste rules so strictly, They por- 
sess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, and they migrate with 
them to different altitudes according to the season, Whon snow 
threatens on the higher pastures they descend, coming in wintor 
to the Outer Hills, and even to the edge of the plains, In spring 
they turn their faces hémeward, and step bP stop follow tho re- 
wuming yerdure, by June reaching the Mfghost pastures and the 
hamlets, where some of the famidy had kept warm their home, 

In the upper valley of the Tavi, which was lately deseribudl, live 


* Sco the cut on the néxi page of some mon of an allivd race (the Gaddis mentioned 
below), whose chess is the sume ag that of there Paluais, except as to the eap, 
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some Gaddis in communities of their own, with their own head- 
men, in small villages separate from those of the other hill mon. 

The relationship of these Gaddis to the other Palaiis cannot be 
a distant one. In physique they closely resemblo the people we 
have described. It is likely that whatever peculiarities thoy 
possess have been acquired by specialisation of occupation through 
some centuries. 

Tn dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made 
of a stiff cloth, which is of a form indescribable, but it is well 









































GADDIS, PROV A PHOLOGRAPIL, 


shown in the accompanying cut taken from a photograph, This 
gives a fair notion of the features of thle Gaddis, as well as of 
their dress, which, as stated before in the note, is the same as that 
of the Paharis, except as regards this peculiar hat. 

As to the language of the Pahinis, many scparate dialects are 
spoken; every 20 miles or so will bring you within hearing of a 
new one. Places no farther apart than Rimban, Doda, Kishtwir, 
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Padar, and Bhadarwih, have their own speoch, whieh, though not 
incomprehensible to the people of the neighbouring place, stil) is 
very (listinct from theirs. Coating all these together as Pahiri 
dialects, we may say that between Pabiri and Dogri thove is xo much 
difference as to make Pahiii incomprehonsiblo to a man of Digar. 
More will be said on this subject in the chapter on Langnage. 


GuIARS. 


There is another race who spend half their life on these 
mountains and half at lower altitudes, namely the Gujars. 

Unlike tho Gaddis (who are realy hill poople, and only Lov 
a few months at a time visit the lower parts), the Gujary have 
thoir*homes below; they are only summer visitors to the moun- 
tains, Since they were omitted from what was said about tho 
inhabitants of the Outer Iills, they may fairly find a placo here, 

These Gujtrs are a set of people who are found seattered ab 
intervals over the country between Delhi and the Indus. In 
these parts which we doal with they have their homes in the 
plains outside the hills, here and there among the lower hills, 
and in some valleys among the higher mountain,  Sumetimes 
they oeeupy a village by themselves; sometimes they share it 
with others; but even in that ease they romain a very distinct 
body. Though holding sume land, they do not chiefly depen 
on it for sustenance, for they are a migrating, pastoral tribe, who 
souk for their herdy pastuges in various parts al different levels, 
and live mostly by the produce of their cattle, 

I agree with Sir Georgo Campbell that they aro an Aryan 
race; but their countonance cannot be called high Aryan, Their 
forehead is narrow; they want the well-formed brow of the finer 
races. The lower part of tho face is narrow also; but the nose. 
has always something af the curve, as iy vfen seon in Aryan 
nations. Some I mot with had lightor syes than are common 
among the othor tribes of the coyniry, and, generally, as compured 
with the people we have hitherto had to deseribe, their beard 
was scant. In figure they are (ll and gaunt; in motion slow 
and ungainly, They are rather surly in disposition, having that 
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kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone 
and to haye as little as possible to do with other races. When, 
however, one does come in contact with them, they are not bad 
to deal with. 

Those who live down below and come up to the Middle 
Mountains for the summer dress somewhat scantily; they havo 
loose short pyjamas; the upper part of the body is often bare ; 
but there is alii, or blanket, in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head, and hangs down behind. Those who are settled 
farther among the mountains (and these Gujars aro found in 
Kashmir, if not beyond,) adopt a dress more like that of their 
neighbours, better suited for severe weather. 

Wherever I haye met the Gujars, I havo found them *to be 
possessors of herds of buffaloes, and to drive these, as the spring 
and summer advanced, into the highor mountain pastures. In 
the beginning of May I met many about Bhadarwah who had 
just arrived from below; they had with them their wives and 
families, spinning wheels, churns, and other helps for getting a 
living, Their gains are derived chiefly from the sale of ghi, or 
clarified butter, the preparation of which occupies them con- 
tinually during their stay among these summer pastures, They 
are generally in communication with traders of the towns below 
for its sale, having often, I think, received advances in anticipa- 
tion of the season’s yield. 

Their language is not the same everywhere; that depends on 
the country they are settled in—not that which they come to in 
their summer wanderings, but where their house, their winter 
home, is, Thus there are Gujars in Kashmir who speak Kash- 
mini, while those who come to the Middle Mountains spoak a 
mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogti, and Pahari. These havo, how- 
ever, some words peculiar to themselves I heard tho following 
half dozen in the mouths of some Gujars, from neur Budil, which 
may be worth preserving: 


Mother ali. Son's wife ban, 
Sister bebe and idhi Tushund?s sister nand, 
Son gadari. Tomik « molna. 


Daughter gadani, To be milked milua. 
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As to religion, all 1 have met—all who liyo within these terri- 
tories—are Mussulmin. 


VALLEY or Tou Cmnan, 


Tn reaching Bhadarwih we had entered that portion of the 
Middle Mountain region which drains directly into the Chinab, 
and we will now take a general view of the country that cousti- 
tutes the valley of that river, so far as it ows in this partignlar 
mountain-tract. 

The Map shows that the ridge we last crossed stretches from 
near Bhadarwaih in a direction a little north of west for more than 
50 miles, as the crow flies, while the length measurod along its 
sipudRities would be a good deal more. Points on this ridge are 
19,000 feet high, but 10,000 is its moro general clevation. 
While the higher parts are rocky, other portions of its sunmit 
are rounded and grass-covered, with rocks showing ouly here 
and there. At the western end, towards Riisi, the slopes of it 
aro steeper and the edge nanower, The rock that composes it 
wt this part is a massive and hard limestone. Near here a short 
branch goes off towards tho plains, which ctuminates in a pork, 
that, viowed from below, shows a very marked triangular lon, 
and is flanked by two others of similar shape. This bears (he 
names of Trikhtar and of Dovi Thar; noar its summit is a spol 
that is a place of pilgrimage much resorted to by Tindits from 
the Panjab, In tho beginaing of the hot woather one every day 
socs passing through Jummoo numbers of peoplo from the pluins, 
mostly of about the rank of shopkeepers, on thoir way to this 
place, with their wives and families, the women movnted astride 
on a pony and supporting a child or two, An exeursion of this 
sort for them corresponds to our trips to the seasilo; and if thoy 
meet with more fatigue and rough work i in tho journey through 
the hills than is suitable io » pleasure Crip, then the religious 
object of the journey enables them to bour disagrocables, which 
with us would likely be the cause of unrelioved grumbling, 

From that long yidge branch out towards the north a number 
of spurs, which, like what they brauched from, have bat narrow 
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summits; nothing that could be called a table-land ever occurs. 
The slopes of these ave often covered with fir forest, with the usual 
succession of species according to the clevation—spruce and silver 
fir at the very top, giving way, when one has descended 1000 or 
2000 feet, to Pinus ewcelsa and deodar, and lower still, at about 
5000 feet, to Pinus longifolia. 

From the height of 6000 or 7000 feet downwards, onc mects 
with scattered patches of tilled ground and with the isolated 
cottages or huts of the owners. Ilere and there, on the frequented 
roads, the houses are collected into a little village that boasts of a 
shop to supply the simplest wants of travellers. 

All the space between the ridge and the river is taken up by 
such spurs alternating with ravines; the vertical distance is €ome 
7000 feet, the lower part of the slopes, that which overhangs the 
river, being often the steepest. 

The Chinab is one of the great rivers of the Panjab. It rises 
in the country called Lahol, in two streams, the Chandra and the 
Bhiga, the joining of whose names into Chandrabhiga make the 
word by which the combined river is often known among Ilindis, 
The other name, Chinéb, which is more usual, has, I think, the 
derivation that is so obvious and is commonly Riven to it, namely, 
Chin-ib, the water of China, which name probably was given by the 
Muhammadans from a notion—by no means far from the trath— 
that it came from Chinese territory; for the sources of the river 
are very near to ground that was tributapy (though by two removes) 
to China, and the tract it first flows through is inhabited by tho 
Laholis, who are allied to the Chinose in speech, look, and religion, 

The river after leaving Lihol (which is now under British 
authority) passes through Pingi, a part of the Chamba territory, 
and enters that of Jummoo in the district called Pidar. From 
its entrance into thts onwards it flows for 180 miles through such 
country as we have béen describing—some more detail of which 

remains yet 10 be given—and then for 25 miles through the Outer 
"Hills, before it debouches into the great plain.* 


* Details ot the course and yolume of this 1iven wij] be found ab p, 17 of 
Cunningham's ‘ Ladak.’ 
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Tn this course occur three marked bends; sharp changes of 
direction ‘that ‘affect for many miles the course of the river, Tho 
first is whore it rounds the space of ground ovenpied by Kishtwir; 
in doing this it makes an aento angle, having first flowed somo- 
what north of wosts and then, below Kishtwar, going a little to the 

-dhst of south, Tho next groat bend is at Jangalwir, whero it 
changes’ suddonly, from a southerly to a westarly course, & whole 
right angle, The third is at Arnis, where, from flowing west, the 
river gets to flow south. 

Doubtless these changes have a meaning; that is, they are to 
be connected with somo cause to be looked for in the origin of the 
valley and the geological structure of tho country. We will not 
hgre enter on such speculations, but will only poinl out one or 
two facts that belong to physical geopraphy, At each of these 
bends, opposito to the salient angle, a largo stream joins the main 
river, At Kishtwar it is the Wardwan River; at dangalwiir it, is tho 
considerable stream (called Khil Ne) that drains the Bhanjwar aud 
other valleys ; at Arnis the Ang River flows in from the north, 
Again, at each of the bends the main stream seems to tum romid 
tho end of, or else to cut through, a rango of mountains ib had boon 
flowing noarly pavatiol to. In the first caso the range is the lofty 
one lying on the south-west of Pidar; in the second case it tao 
branch from the mountains enclosing Kashmir; in the third ense 
tho main river may bo said, immediately after its bend at Arnis, 
to go through the stoop limestone range. 

There igs anothor intermediate bond, not so marked as these 
threo, which yet has theso same circumstances, A few miles helow 
Rimban the Chintib changes its direction, makes a rather obtase 
angle; in doing so it turns round a spur (on whieh is the mount 
culled Singipil) from the ridge wo have deseribed on the south of 
the river, and at tho bend tho Banihal stretim from the north 
joins in, - 

Jn considering the Outer TIills we saw how the Chinah flowed 
through them, and ihe character which they gaye to its banks, 
Tracing the valley upwards, wo come to the Middla Mountain 
region just above the town of Riisi Ilere the river is flowing 

q 
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in a very sinuous course between steep inaccessible rocks; great 
eddies are produced in the curves of it, For several miles the 
gorge is impassable in any other way than on a raft of two or threo 
large logs lashed together, and this is by no means a secure mole 
of traversing it. I heard of one or of two men, I forgot which, 
who, in following their calling of collecting timber, had ventured 
into the gorge, and their raft had been,caught in onc of the eddies, 
and been carried round and round between the impracticable cliff 
and the main current, in such a way that no efforts of the men 
could disentangle it; and so for days the raft went round bearing 
its helpless burden, who, at last, when nearly exhausted, were 
saved by the chance arrival of some others of their trade, by whose 
aid the first were freed from their watery prison. . 

On one of the projecting rocks, nearly surrounded by the deep 
waters of the river, is built a fort called Dhiyéngarh, named after 
Raja Dhiyin Singh, and farther up are the forts of Salil and 
Arnis, on opposite sides. Above the falling in of the Ans River 
the banks are moie accessible; the footpaths that connect the 
villages, which at intervals occur in the valley, sometimes go 
along near the water-side, and sometimes have to leave it for a 
bit where rock-cliffs some hundreds of feet in ‘Acight bound it, 

Ihave not passed along the whole of the course of the river, 
but have crossed or touched it at various puints. Rimban is a 
place near where the Jummoo and Kashmir road crosses it by a 
wooden bridge of considerable spun., Ilere the river is about 
2400 feet above the sea; the village is on a terraced plateau a 
few hundred feet above it, Above Ramban the mountains rise 
boldly on both sides of the river, with sometimes a rocky and 
sometimes a grassy slope; the stream flows in a narrow channel 
between them, often with a great depth of water. In this part is 
Gajpat Fort, a small work on the right bank, crowning a sugar- 
loaf hill whose sides have a slope of 40° or 45°. Farther on ig 

_ Doda, fort and village ; a place I have never seen. 

The charaéter of the mountains on the north side of the Chinib 
can be seen in one view from the opposite | mountain. As one 
climbs this, on the south side of the river, and at successive 
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heights looks back across the valley, the mountains on tho north 
show out their whole form and grandeur, Beltind Réimban is a 
very distinct ridge, continuing for 15 miles at an averagn height 
of 9000 or 10,000 feet. Jfrom this ridge a sueeession of spins 
come down to the’river, separated by valleys which aro Tittle more 
than a mile distant from one anothers at theiz mouths small tracts 
of land are terraced and often irrigated. The spur-sidos are sleep, 
but seldom rocky, the greater part of their surfaco is covere(L with 
herbage; somo also is forest, but, from the general south aspect, 
not & great proportion; it is only where side-slupes give a more 
shady outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part 
of the rest trees and bushes are seatteredd. 

e Besides the cultivation low down near the river, patches of 
land Itave been brought unier tillago all the way up to 7000 foct, 
after partial levelling and terraring, This is more common than 
anywhere else on the flatter tops of tho spurs just above the 
last fall to the river, say at an clevation of 5000 feet. Such 
hill-side cultivation depends entirely on rain for its moisture, 
for water cannot be bronght to such spots for irrigation. 

Farther back, are higher, roeky, mountains that reach some 
2000 feot above the forest limit; thease make part of the ruge 
that bounds Kashmir; over along depression in this he Binthiil 
road loads to that country. Farther west there are tho ridges of 
Dainkmarg, Patal, and Rartali, all whieh ave bold rocky 
smmmits, ® 

The branch valley, in which flows the Baniliil stream, roaches 
up among these mountains. Along the bottom of it are over 
greens and deciduons trees, making a beantiful and varied folinge. 
‘The steep hill-sides above have long-loafed pines xeattered over 
them; among these the road leads us, cnt inty the bank in 
winding contours, high dbovo the stream. Marther tp tho valley 
the road comes to the very sido of the stream, which flows anon 
fallen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids, As we go up wo 
gradually leave behind the treos of the lower region, and got 
among those that frequent higher levels, 

Following up the main river, the next place where T have 

Ia 
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approached it is Jangalwir, Ilere the level of tho water is about 
8000 feet; the rock is of.a character to affect the form of the 
river channel; somo four miles above Jangalwar the river flows 
through a narrow gorge formed by massive rovks of a siliccous 
mica schist. The mountains that riso up from this mako a narrow 
steep-sided valley; for a height of four or five thousand fect 
above the stream the general slope is 87°; and so, with the 
indentations of side valleys, it continues to near Kishtwar. 


Kirsutwar, 


I first got sight of Kishtwair from an uppor road, away from 
the valley road. The view pleased the oye by displaying a gpiain 
in the midst of the mountains, not perfectly level, but undulating, 
everywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain, which is 
about four miles in length from north to south and two miles 
across, is bounded on the right by mountains, and in front beyond 
it were seen mountains; on the Icft, that is on the west, it was 
ended by a dcep ravine where the river flowed, the farther bank 
of this again being formed by lofty rocky mountains, 

To regch this plain or plateau wo had fizgt to descend deop 
into another rayine that bounds it on the south, and from that 
to rise again. The platcan ig 5300 or 5400 feet above the sea. 
Unlike most of the flatter openings among the hills, it is not 
a mere plain nor a terraced slope, but it has little eminences and 
undulations; nearly all is under cultivation. The villages are 
shaded by plane-trees and by fruit-trees ; leading from one hamlet 
to another are hedge-rowed lanes, with white and yellow and red 
rose, and other shrubs, flowering. By the town is a beautiful 
piece of smooth, nearly level, turf, half a mile long and a furlong 
broad, called the Chaugém, a place i in former times kept for Polo 
playing, for which” the carved goal-stors, still remain, but now 
only common hoekey 1 is played on it; this place, too, has some 
fine chindr or plane trees ornamenting it, and one massive but 
broken deodar-tree. 

When one has been travelling over rough.roads in a mountain 
tract, and has not for many days seen any level ground, the siyht 
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of such a plain as this of Kishiwir givos ono a poenliar pleasure ; 
tho secluded space, so well adorned with verdine and with flowers, 
and enclosed by groat mountains, will from covery one who secs it 
gain admiration. 

As a tulo, tho mountwins around avo rovky below and have 
wootled slopes above; the wood is ouk on tho castern hills, and 
deodar and fir ou the opposite ridge. ‘Lhe mountain on the south- 
west of the plain is a romarkablo ono; it is separated fom 
us as we stand at the western edgo of our plateau by the river 
valley, which has been cut down to somo 1800 foot below us; 
as we look across, a great cliff of some 3000 feet of height fiers 
us, from the summit of which the grovnd slopes back to tho 
wooded ridge. The most conspicuous and beautiful feature is 
mado by tho drainage from tho upper part coming over the cliff 
in a waterfall of great height. Of this fall it is imposible to 
obtain a near and at the same time gonoral view, but by going 
some way down tho slope we get a fair sight of it, thongh at 
the distance of a mile or more. Tho water comes down not 
in one but many jumps; tho aggroeato height of the hulls within 
view is about 2500 foot, and above these aro a fow Iiandrod feet 
more, whieh can be seon from othor points, Tho first two fills 
are each of about 500 feet; those are conspicnons from the towns 
below them are two or throo small onos, making up six or seven 
hundred feet mores then there are irregular drops and cascades, 
partly hidden by vegetation and by tho irregnlurities of the 
channel, those extending for some oight handred feet to the 
river; thus the two and a half thousand {cet aro made up. 

In this waterfall there is overy variety of movement, In the 
greater loaps the water—althongh in volwne not little, for the 
roar is distinctly hoard at a distunco of two miles—bocomes sent 
tered into spray ; again St collects and comes over the next ledge 
in a thick stream ; in parts it divides into various linos, which, ab 
the distance, seom vertical, immoyablo, white threads, In the 
morning gun the spray made in the greater leaps shows prinuatic 
colours, visible ever at tho distance of our chosen point—a pheno 
menon attributed by the people of the place to fairies who bathe 
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in and display the strange hues of their bodies through the shower. 
The cascade is in greatest force in the spring, on the melting of 
the snows above, and it was thus I saw it; from that time it 
diminishes, but it is again increased when heavy rain falls 
in the rainy season, that is, the late summer; in wintor it is 
least. 

The small town of Kishtwar is dirty and dilapidated. There 
ae about 200 houses, including a bazaar with some shops; but 
there was a complete absonce of life, of the busy cheerfulness one 
sees in some bazaars, The people seem to have been brought to 
a low stage of poverty from having in former years been given 
over to the Wazir family, which still holds much influence pore. 
Two large houses, built after the fashion of the houses of the 
richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, are excep- 
tions to the general state of decay. ‘There is an old fort, on a 
little rising ground, oblong, with corner towers aud other project- 
ing buildings: it is manned by some thirty men. 

Tho inhabitants are more than half Kashmiri; the rest are 
Hindis of the Thakar, Krir, and and other castes. The Kash- 
miris here, too, carry on their shawl work; there are some twenty 
workshops for it in the town. In this place, as in Bhadarwah, 
they seem to have scttled for some generations. 

The climate of Kishtwar is somothing like that of Bhadarwah, 
but it is somewhat warmer, and must have a less fall of rain and 
snow. Snow falls during four months, lst it docs not continually 
stay on the ground; it may do so for twenty days at atime. On 
the slope towards the river, 1000 or 1500 feet below, it stays but 
a day. The fruits produced are apple, quince, three kinds of 
pear, plum, a few apricots, cherry, peach, grape, mulberry, and 


walnut. 
Kisurwar Iirstory. 


Kishtwar was governed by Rajpit Rajas, who in early times 
probably ruled independent of all others. 

The first whose name I can hear of is Raja Bhagwan Singh, 
who must have lived 200 years or more agq as he was seven 
generations back from the one who was ruler fifty years ago. 
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The name of Raja Bhagwin Singh was proserved from the ob- 
livion that has overtakon his ancestors solely by his having had the 
hardihood to malo war on the ing of Delhi of the time. I was 
in the direction of Kashmir—then rulod from Delhi—that occurred 
the collision between these two powers so disproportioned in force, 
Tradition says that there was some fighting, but that the Raja 
ultimately submitied,* and then the King of Delhi kindly bestowed 
two Wazirs upon him, to advise him, to seo that he committed no 
such errors as tho lusi. The names of these two were Jitin Pil 
and Kahn Pal; they were Khatris of Delhi. It is a envious thing 
that descendants of these men to this day aro in Kishtwir; L made 
wequginiance with some of them. The position of these two 
Wazirs must have been just like that of a British Resident at 
a Native Court in India now; but in that their office became here- 
ditary, and that their families for generations swppliod advisers to 
the ruler, the parallel does not hold. 

After Bhagwin Singh, came in regular descent Raja Mehdi 
Singh (or perhaps Man Singh) and Raja Jy Singh, of whom 
nothing is recorded. 

Then came (Fam told he was son to the last naed) Raja 
Girat Singh. This ono left his old faith and became a Muhun- 
Inadan, being converted by the miracles of one Syod Sith Pur 
al-Din. Girat Singh was called also a disciple of the Jmperor 
Autangzob, who gave him the new name and title of Raja Swiidat 
Yair Khan. ’ 

This conversion scemy to have been followed yby that of a 
certain number, but hy no moans a majority, of the Nishtwir 
people. Of Muhammadanised Nishtwiris, as distinguished from 
Kashmniris who, boing Muhammacdans, came in and settled, thare 
are some both in the town and in the villages. No doubt many 
of tho servants of the Raja turned Muhammatdan with him, Wo 
must remember that at that time the faith had the prestizo of 


* Ono march on tho road from Kishtwir to Kashmir is a place ealled Mughal 
Maidan, ov, by the Kashmiri, Mughel Migir; Maidan means plot, Mize means bay. 
daq-plce, Teaple say thet here some two linndred Mughal soldiovs, that is, waldiers 
of the Dolhi King, were ewt up by tho Kishtwar Raja's foreas 5 it is prohadle dint thts 
happened on the very ocewsion spoken of in (he text, 
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being the one held by the rulers of India. Ihave mot people, 
Muhammadans, descended from the fardsh, or carpet-layers of the 
Raja, who were converted with him. 

After this first Muhammadan Raja (whose change of religion 
determined the faith of all succeeding Rajas) came Raja Amlak 
Singh, who received from the King of Delhi the style of Raja 
Seadatmand Khan. Then came Raja Mihr Singh, who received 
from the same source the title of Raja Swidmand Khin. Next 
came Raja Sujhin Singh ; then Raja ‘Indyat Ulla Singh ; lastly, 
Raja Muhammad Teg Singh, also called Saif Ulla Khan. It is 
curious to see how the Rajas kept to their old title of Singh, in 
spite of having received from the emperors the Muhammaday one 
of Khan. 

Raja Teg Singh was the last independent Kishtwari ruler. 
Down to his time the descendants of the two Wazirs sent from 
Delhi were serving the family (they, by-the-bye, had not become 
Muhammadans); but Raja Teg Singh made his chief adviser, 
and gave the title of Wazir to, one Lakpat, a Thakar, who till 
then had been a small landholder. This man came to have 
a quarrel ,with his mastor, and I have heard something about 
the Raja drawing on him and wounding him. At all events, 
Wazir Lakpat fled from Kishtwir and came to Raja Gulab Singh, 
at Jummoo, and put him up to annexing Kishtwaz, showing how 
easily it could be done. Gulab Singh brought a force to Doda, 
and there was met by the Raja, who, without fighting, gave himsclf 
up. He went to Lihor, to Ranjit Singh's Court. Teg Singh had 
two sons, Jemal Singh and Zuriwar Singh, Cunningham says 
that the represontative of the family (whether one of these two 
or a further descendant I do not know) was converted to Chris- 
tianity by an American missionary at Ludhiana. 

Kishtwar has ever since belonged to Fammoo, Wazir Lakpat 
held high office under Raja Gulib Singh, and did him good 
service; he was killed at Munshi Bagh, close to Sixinagar, in 
the fight between Gulab Singh’s troops and Shekh Imam-ud-din’s, 
in the year 1846, His son was Wazir Zurayrii, who was a con- 
fidential minister of the Maharaja’s when I camo to Jummov; 
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ho died while I was there, The family still have in some way 
power, and I think hold Jand, in Kishtwir, 

It has been said above that the descendants of the two Wazirs 
from Delhi for long remained in power in Kishtwir, hoy wore, 
in fact, heredidary ministors. They so far loft the miles of their 
caste—induced to do so, no doubt, by their isolated position away 
from all their caste-fellows—as to intermarry with tho Thakars, 
When I was in Kishtwir an old gentleman of that funily, 
Wazir Khoja Bhoncha, a man then over cighty, a man who had 
travelled, who had seen Multin and Peshiwar, told me of some 
of the events wrilton above, and of others in which ho had been 
an oy-looker, and even an actor. Somo of these are connected, 
@istantly perhaps, with the late history of our own country. Te 

“told me about Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk, tho relugee King of Kibul, 
the supporting of whom afterwards brought so much trouble to 
the British nation; how one day, on Bysikhi, the festival held on 
the first of the month of Bysakh, Shih Shuja, got free from the 
toils that Ranjit Singh of Lihor was holding lim in, and mado 
his way through the mountains, all strange to hin, through, neces 
sarily, tracts held by ILindt rolers, whoso protectioy, as thoy 
were more or loss under the influence of the Sildh powor, ho 
could not rely on, to Iishtwir, to tho one Till Raja of those 
parts who was of his own faith The Raja of Kishtwir enter 
tained him well, and suppliod his wants for two yours, hig 
Wazir Khoja Bhoncha was appointed to attend him as mth. 
mindar, or gucst-keeper, The Wasir spoko with gront admi- 
ration of Shih Shnje’, as a fine man, and a man of veul kingly 
disposition and presence. After staying quictly in Kishtwir for 
two years, the dethroned king became impatient, and he formed 
the wild scheme of attacking Kashmir. Tho traveller Vigna’ 
says that, Azim Khiif being then the Atehin Governor of 
Kashmir, Shih Shuji’ entered it by tho “Mirbal Pass with threo 
or four thousand men. He was defoated, and was obliged to 
return to Wishtwir, Lanjit Singh, who himself was making 
attempts on Kashupir, was not going to let Shih Shuje’ earry On, 
such projects, and he, world not have him remain in Kishtwar 
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He sent word to the Raja to forward the refugee to him as a 
prisoner. This the host declined to do, but it became necessary 
for Shah Shuja’ to leave his protector for fear he should bring 
about his ruin. The advance on Kashmir probably was in 1815; 
the retirement from Kishtwar in 1816, Crossing the snowy range 
to Zinskar, and marching along at the back of it, Shah Shuja’ 
came over into Kuli, and made his way down to Ludhiana, the 
British frontier post. From the time he reached that place till 
his death his strange fortunes make part of British history. 


KisuTwar TO PApar. 


We will now trace the Chinab still farther up, into the digtrict 
which bears the name of Pidar. In doing this we shall gct among 
mountains of a different character from those hitherto desertbed, 
too lofty to be classed as “Middle Mountains ;” but it will be 
more convenient to follow the river into this higher part of its 
valley now than to break off on account of its not strictly coming 
under the heading of this chapter. 

It has been said that this Chinib river flows in a deep hollow 
many hundred feet below the Kishtwar plateau. A road from 
Kishtwar to Kashmir crosses the river just above the junction of 
the Wardwan stream, which flows in from the north. The level of 
the junction I made to be about 8600 feet. Above the junction, 
for some hundred yards, the Chinéb comes through a narrow 
channel in the rock, only 60 feet wie, flowing smoothly and 
slowly, with doubtless a great depth of water. The rise and fall 
between winter and summer is about 30 feet. It is here bridged 
in a way that is often adopted among these high mountains for 
the larger rivers. There is a suspension bridge of simple con- 
struction. ‘First of all, a dozen or more ropes, more than long’ 
enough to span the fiver, are made of twisted twigs, commonly of 
the birch, but other tfees or shrubs are used as well; each of 
these ropes, rough, with the cut ends_of the twigs projecting, is 
about of that thickness that it can just be spanned with the finger 
and thumb, These are collected into three grgups, each group of 
four or more ropes looscly twisted together; one of these cables is 
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hung across for one’s footing; the other two, a yard above it, one 
on each side, are for one to steady one’s sell by, The passage of 
these rope bridges (which go by the namo of Jhiila, that is to sey, 
a swing) is usnally not difficult ; still, for some people, the seeing 
a torrent roaring benoath the feet, with only a low twigs lor 
support, is nervous work; whon, with a bridgo of largo span, there 
is a high wind that sways it to and fro it is really diftieult to those 
unused, and even to those used to the work if they have to curry a 
load, ‘Traffic is sometimes stopped for some hours by reason of 
the wind. Tho groatest span of a bridge of this sort that I hive 
known is about 300 feet. The one at Ronda I monsured, and 
found, to be 870 fect in the curve. 
> lt will be understood that four-footed beasts camnot cross hy 
these bridges: in this case by Kishtwar, ponies are swun across, 
aided by a rope held by a man who leads it across the bride, 
This is a dangerous business for the animals, and it often leads to 
losses, for one mistake or a little lesitution will canse them to be 
drowned. J have mot with one exeeption to the rule of four-footed 
animals not crossing these bridges. J knew a dog who commonly 
followed his master over them; it was a spaniel of Myelish ox~ 
traction that belonged to the Thinadiir of Zinskiv: he would 
deliberately, slowly, walk along the rough twvig-ropes, steulying 
hinself at every step; even when the bridge was swaying in the 
wind he never lost his nerve. 

Such a bridge as this és renewed every three years, if before 
that it is not carried awa} by any wunusual flood.* 

Following the river up towards Didar, we get at once among 
high rocky mountains. 

The road takes ashorter way than the river, rising over the 
last spur. It is four days’ march from Wishtwir to Atholl, in 

* About Muzafnrabad the ropes composing the Jhiilas ae mado ol Inufdle-hide, 
In some parts of the Chinib Valley anothoy sort of Inidgo is ia uss ib is called Gadd. 
which may be translated “haul-bridgo ;” i) Auivoth roo of xoveral studs in hing 
across, aud on this traversos a wooden ring, from whieh hongs w loop in whieh one 
seats one’s self; by another rope tho ring and nll are pulled avroxs; down tho eurve 
tho passage is quick, but tho pulling up is a slow procoss, somotinies indermpied 


ees breaking of the Leuling rope, when the passonger is lett awinging in the 
middle. 
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Padar, the distance being 48 miles, In the first day’s march we 
pass through a thick forest of oak varied with firs. The path con- 
toured through it for some miles; there were signs of dosorted 
terrace-fields, which must have been thrown out of cultivation long 
ago, for oaks of 6 feet girth were growing on them. Anon the 
road passed along a rocky face of hill somewhat difficult to cross ; 
again we came to a wooded slope, where there was a mixed forest 
of deodar, Pinus excelsa, oak, and chestnut, with underwood of hazel; 
and so, with many ups and downs and much curving in and out of 
the ravines, mostly among woods, Bagui, the first stage, was reached. 

For the next two marches and more the way leads ovor 
somewhat similar ground, but with greater heights to glimb. 
The river is edged by cliffs, and to avoid them the path risas 
to great heights. In one march we had to ascend as much as 
2500 fect. The road was in many parts difficult; sometimes we 
had to ascend many hundred feet across smooth slopes of rock ; 
where not rocky, the ground was often in forest; there was little 
cultivation, but there were-signs of there having beon more in 
some former time. . 

Our height above the river gaye such an advantage for secing 
the mountains on the opposite side of it that the views from many 
points along the march were some of the grandest I had secn in 
the Himalayas. We looked across the valley, sometimes with a 
clear open view, sometimes getting peeps through tho dense forest, 
on to great broken cliffs or rocky slopes that rose direct from the 
yiver for 6000 or 7000 feet; these were the ends of mighty spurs 
from the lofty ridge beyond, which we sighted, as we passed alone, 
looking up the valleys that in succession opened between the 
spurs, 

From one of the highest points reached by the road, a place 
called Sixi, 8700 feet high, which was former] y & summer grazing 
place, and is the haltihg place at the ‘end of the third march, we 
saw as great a vertical height within a few miles as one can often 
see even in the Ilimalayas. The summit was 12 miles distant, and 
in that space a height of 16,000 feet was vigible. There rose a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Brama peaks—five points in 
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a sharp rocky ridgo—20,000 and 21,000 feet high ; some are so 
steep as 10 bear little or no snow; some aro thickly clothed with 
it. A glacier occupied a hollow, and extended towards us for soma 
miles, but ended off still high wp. The rocky ridges and pre- 
cipitous spurs that lead down from tho peaks are on a vory greal 
scale; a thonsand-foot cliff would count for litdle among them. 
At the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has enabled 
the seed to lodge, deotlar-trees crown the rocks. Tho river washed 
the foot of the spurs at a level of five or six thousand [eot, 

Passing on round mountain spurs on our own side, we suddeuly 
come into view of the inhabited part of Padar, which is altogether 
on the south side of the valley. There are a number ol villages 
eccupying ground sloping 10 the river, backed by lofty wooded 
and snow-capped hills, ‘ho road brought us down to the level of 
these villages, and then led us along the river-side for a fow 
miles to Atholi, which is the head-quarters of tho district, 

Bosides the road by which we had come from Kishtwiir, which 
is the summer road and does not open till May, thoro is another 
that may be traversed in the winter when the water is low, 
for thon some of the obstacles—tho steep ¢liffs —can ,be burned. 
by taking to tho viver-bed. There are, however, some paris of 
this which make it a vory difficult path; it is impossible to tako 
ponies along it; tho npper rond indead. is hardly Jit for them, but 
the fow that go in and out of Didar go by that way, only at somo 
risk. 

PAndan. 

The space included under the namo Dadar consists of tho 
valley of the Chinab from a little below Siri, our Inst stage, up to 
the boundary of Pingi, which belongs to Chamba, a length of 
30 milos, with, in addition, the valley called Bhutui wp to its 
source, and the subsidi&ry ravines of both the Uhinib and tho 
Bhutna River* : 

* Padar is, I believe, the propor native namo. Sometimes by tho Dogiiis, and mare 
often by the Zinskiir people, it is called Lahde, or Pudi, Cunningtiam (seo his 
‘Tindak,’ pp. 342-844) confounds it with Padam, tho chiof place in Zingkan; 


this miglake onriously cofifuses a portion of his olhorwise adimhablo account of the 
conquest of Tadikh by the Dogris. 
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Padar is surrounded, we might almost say enclosed, by moun- 
tains bearing perpetual snow; these give rise to glacicrs, which 
end off at too high a level for them to project into the main 
valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are cither the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cultivated part is 
very small in extent; there is the collection of villages in the fonr 
miles below Atholi, whore is the widest opening in the whole 
tract; and there are some small villages at intervals farther up 
the two valleys. All these together have 400 houses. 

Atholi, which may be counted the chief place in Padar, is on 
an alluvial plateau, 6360 feet above the sea and 200 fect above 
the river; on the opposite bank is a wider plain, some 69 feet, 
lower in level. At the very point of the meeting of the Bhutra 
River with the Chinab, only 40 or 50 feet above the wator, is the 
present fort, a little toy-looking affair; it is a square work with 
round corner towers, built, in the manner of the country, of allor- 
nate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over}; it is garri- 
soned by ten or twelve men, Behind the fort are remains of the 
former town of Chatargarh; these are linear heaps of stones, 
arranged,,on the whole, in a square form. On the same plateau 
are groups of trees, sheltering some wooden temples and shrines, 

The Chinib, which flows between the two plateaus, comes from 
the direction of Pangi through a rock-bounded gorge, in a narrow 
deep stream ; then widening out it sweops along below Atholi, At 
the beginning of June, when the sun was fast melting the snows, 
and the glacier-water was bringing down in suspension a fine light 
drab mud that coloured the whole river, the rate of the current 
at this spot was 6} miles an hour. It is here spanned by a 
rope bridge; a wooden bridge that for some years had existed, 
was carried away by a flood about 1865; this probably was the 
flood which I heard’ of as having been brtught about by a natural 
damming of the river i Lahol far away up; the breaking of the 
dam made the waters rise at Atholi to something like 100 feet 
above their winter level. 

The climate of Pidar is severe, From its elevation, and tho 
considerable moisture of its air, there is a great fall of snow in 
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winter. I hear that snow gots to be 3 feet deop and stays +L or 5 
months, and that there is a good chance of it filling at unseason- 
ablo times besides. This and a want of sun make it cliffteul for 
the crops to ripen. Tho sunshine ig interesptod, not only by tho 
clouds that the mountains attract, but also by the momunins 
themselves, which shut in the valley so closely. At Athol. 
found that the average angular clovation of the visible hovizon— 
that is, of the mountain-summites all round—was 18°, This want 
of sunshine affects the fruits, which do not well ripen, though 
some fruit-trees, especially walnut trees, are common. 

Pidar is one of the fow places where IT have met with the 
edibla pine, Pinus Gerardiana ; it ix a largo spreading tree with 
gmooth bark; scattered individuals of it are found in the Lorest.* 
“Wild carraway grows hero, and is gathored in quantities to he 
carried to Jummoo for sale; the price in Didar is about cight- 
pence a pound. 

The district we are now in is ono of those where deodar 
forests occur in such positions as mako it practicable to fell the 
trees for timber for use in the Panjih., The necessary condition 
is that tho slope on which tho trees grow should bo,se near a 
large stream that withont an oxtromo amount of labour tho logs 
can bo moved or slid, without foar of splitting, into the water, 
where they will float away down tho stream. 

Since the beginning of British ruto in the Panjib the demand 
for deodar timber has heow great. No treo grows in any quantity 
in tho Panjab which will produco beams fit for a largo lnilding, 
Hence in former times to some extent, but still more sinee the 
British came there, the Panjih has called on the Timalayas to 
supply it with dimber ; of all the Mimaluyan trees the doodar has 
been proved 10 be the best to resist the tlestractive Insects, 
especially the white ant’, whieh abound i in the plains, 

Tu the course of years the most favourably situated deodar 
forests In the Chinth Valley have been folled, and there now 
remain chiefly trees which either are of a'less girth Than ean be 


* Tho only other par? where T have food this uee is nur Duiyan, in the Aster 
country, a8 mentioned in Chapter avi. 
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used to the best advantage, or are at such a distance from the 
stream-bank that the transport of the logs to the water is difficult, 
or, may be, would involve a prohibitory expense. 

What was considered a good tree was one whose girth a few 
feet above the ground would be not under 9 feet, and whose 
height, for useful timber, was 60 or 70 feet; now in the forests we 
passed. through from Kishtwar hither, the common girth was 5 or 
6 feet only. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes, and cut it into logs 
of length varying, according to the use the timber is to be put 
to, from 10 feet to 20 or more, and to mark them in some distinc- 
tive way. The logs are then rolled or slid down the hill-sele, or 
down some small ravine of regular slope, to the rivey. 

This work is done in the spring and early summer—or if 
deferred till the autumn, it would be but in preparation for the 
next year—so that, on the rising of the river from the snow- 
melting, in May, June, July, and August, the logs may float 
away. In spite of some of them becoming stuck on the rocks or 
stranded on the shore, a good many will find their way through 
the mountain country to where the river debouches into tho 
plains. What is done with them there we shall see when we 
come again to Akhniir, on our march to Kashmir. 

Although nearly all tho easily-reached deodar-trecs of large 
size have been cut down, thero still remain, in the valleys of the 
Chinéb and its tributaries, forests that may be made available by 
longer slides; and there are besides, in places very accessible, 
numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber. 

While in Padar I heard accounts, and carefully verified them, 
of avalanches that have at various times occurred there, They 
come from the range on the south. Tif summits of this are at 
a level of 15,000 and 16, 000 feet; from that height down to the 
Padar Valley is a fall of 9000 or 10,000 feet in six miles, The 
valleys that drain great spaces of these snow-covered mountains 
narrow at last to.a gorge, just before deboteliing into the main 
valley of Pidar. It is in years when unusually much snow has 
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fallen on the mountains that avalanches come; the snow rushes 
out of the gorge that makes tho mouth of tho sido ravine in a 
continuous flow that Insts for half an hour or nearly an how, 
carrying down stones and troos, enrrying them down tho sloping 
ground of the alluvial fan at tho embouchuré of tho ravine. 
On one of these fans wero stonos 6 fect across, which had heen, 
in the cognizanco of my informants, brought over iL by such an 
avalanche, and I believe that much larger masses have been thus 
moved. : 

‘The time when this phenomenon may occur is in the months 
of Poh and Mingh, that is, between the middle of Devomber and 
the maddle of February, Tho snow was described to mo as boing 

axe flour.* Tho flow of it scoms a roal drainage of snow from 
a great area of the surface into the ono line of the gorge. 

There are stone-phonomena at Pidar and somo other places, 
the accounting for which will be helped on by a knowledge of 
the occurrence of these avalanches. ‘There aro linos of heapod 
stones parallel with the sido streams and leading up to the gorge 
from which may have como the avalancho; they aro nob like an 
alluvial fau deposit, though thoy are sometimes mixed up with 
that, and they are often too regular to bo like the moraine of an 
old glacicr; the material of such long stone-hoaps was, T think, 
brought down with tho rush of snow and deposited just at tho 
side of the stroam of it, It ist howoyor, often diffieult to decide 
whothor a particular doposit should be reforred to this ageney or 
should be classed as an old moraine. 


Pépsan History, 


Let us now tw from these physical details to learn o little 
of the history of the men who inhabit tho distzict, 
The people of Pad? aro in great part Thakars. There aro 
also some low-caste people, chicfly of the Mogh caste; there is 
*In Tyndall’s ‘Glaciers of the Alps’.pp. 101-5, dha is an account of an 
avalanche at Saas, where also the snow 1 likened to om; the JInencas of i, must be 
due to its forming at high altitudes, at a vory low tompurature, and porhaps to there 


boing at ihe imme of is formation but a small positive amount of mowturo in the 
al. 
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an entire village of these near the fort. There are a few Mu- 
hammadans who probably are converted Thakars. The Thakars 
have just those characteristics by which we described the Pahiris 
generally. 

Besides the Hindts and Muhammadans, there are two or three 
hamlets towards the head of Bhutna, eleven houses in all, inha- 
bited by Bhots or Buddhists from Zainskir, on the farther side 
of the great range. I here only montion their occurrence ; the 
characters of that Tibetan race they belong to will be given 
farther on, under the heading of Ladakh. : 

The people of Pidar seem a good deal given to serpent 
worship; they do not, however, separate it from their obsegyance 
of the rites of the Hindi religion; the serpent is reckoned amore 
the many devtas or gods recognised by that faith; one secs 
temples raised to different ndg-devias, or serpent-gods, which are 
adorned with wood-carvings of snakes in many forms.* 

The earliest state of Padar that I can hear of is in a period 
that ended more than two hundred yoars ago; then the chief 
men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, were Ranfis. Rana is an old 
Hindi word for a ruler who (in these parts, at all events) is less 
in power than a Raja. The Rainis of Pidar were Rajpits; every 
village or*every two or three villages had its Rana, an indo- 
pendent ruler, who used to make war against his neighbour the 
next-door Riné. The district of Pingi was, I believe, in the same 
state. Thee are descendants of these Rinds in Padar to this 
day; they have taken to cultivation and till the bit of land that 
has been preserved to them; but they still keep their caste dis- 
tinct; they will marry the danghters of Thakars, but will not give 
theirs to them in marriage. , : 

That state of things, so pleasant for the Rinds, was broken in 
upon by Raja Chatar Singh, of Chamb&, who was eight genera- 
tions back from Raja Sri Singh, who was ruler in 1869; the time 

* One of these temples is wheie there comes out a hot sming of considenbla 
yolume which has a temperature of 181°; bubbles of sulphmetted hydrogen escape 
fiom it, He1e e bathing-place hag been built, and a dharmsile 01 icsting-placo for 


faqirs. 
+ Ranjis are met with also in Bhadarwah. 
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of the change may therefore have been about 1650 avn. Chatar 
Singh first conquored Pingi; from thero ho advanced with somo 
200 men to Paday, and, aunexing it, founded the fort and town 
named after him Chatargarh, whoso ruins or {races are still to 
be seen opposite to Atholi, * 

The place flourished well; forty years ago it had 140 honses 
—a large collection for this thinly-peopled conntry—nearly all 
enclosed within the four walls of the square fort. Water was 
brought to it from a ravine at somo distance, being led across the 
plain in a wooden trough raised on a stono bank. [ am told that 
on the founding of this town most of the followers of Chater 
Sing’ sottled there and formed the mass of the malo population. 
Bhose who settled, whatever their caste—Brahman, Rijpat, or 
what—intermarricd with the inhabitants and becamo practically 
Thakars. One of my informants told me that ho himself was 
descended from a Brahman who was of that immigration, but now 
he could call himself nothing but a Thakar. 

From Chatar Singh’s time onwards Pidar vomained comfort- 
ably under tho Rajas of Chamba for five or six generations, 

A. late episode of that time I was told of by the Padus people, 
and dncline in tho main to believe, though J have not verified the 
story. They suy that about the yeur 1820 or 1825 Av, they 
mado up an expedition against Aiinshir, and brought that country 
(which was held by a Bhot Raja, wader Ladikh) ta be so far 
tributary that every yoarr 1000 rupees, Lesides musk-bugs aud 
other things, were sent by tho ruler of Ziinskiy ay name to tho 
Chamba Raja. A strange foature of this business was that it was 
carried through by one Ratanti, a Thaker, a small landowner of 
Padar, and not by orders from Chamba, 

The event that led to tho next chango in Pilar was tho in- 
vasion of Ladakh by ilfe Jummoo troops, under Zurdwar Singh 
Kaltrié,* a leader in the service of Mahaiaja Gulib Singh, in 1804. 
Of this invasion an interesting account is given by Cunningham 
from an actor in it, At tho end of the first yoar of tho war in 


* Kalinia is the namo of tho taibo of Rajptits (oentod near Simla), do whieh this 
bold leader belonged. 
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Ladikh, Zurawar Singh sent Wazir Lakpat (whose early career 
we haye traced from Kishtwar) from Zanskar to Pidar, in order to 
‘open a new road from Jummoo to Ladakh. 

Cunningham’s account says there was some little fighting. 
Lakpat passed on, leaving only a thdnadar and a few men in Padar, 
having done no harm to the placo. After Lakpat had loft, the 
enterprising Ratanii above mentioned stirred up the people, who 
seized the Dogras and sent them prisoners to Chamba. 

The Raja of Chamba disavowed the act to Gulab Singh, and, 
releasing the prisoners, sent them to Jummoo. But this did not 
avert the consequences. On the opening of tho season Zraviwar 
Singh himself came with a force (Cunningham’s informang says 
8000 men), but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for the 
bridges across the Chinib had been destroyed. He was thus kept 
at bay for two months; during this time he had established a 
battery on the edge of the plateau, on the left bank, where it 
overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the Dogris got a rope 
across a few miles lower down, and crossing over by means of 
this, theyecame up the right bank of tho Chinib; then, getting 
across the Bhuind River by a bridge that had not beon destroyed, 
they advanced on Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to and 
completely destroyed the town, so that nothing but heaps of stones 
were left. Zuriwar Singh hanged several people, and mutilated 
several.’ By these measures and by the building of the present 
fort, the Jummoo rule became firmly ostablished in Padar, which 
has remained quiet ever since; it is now under the Tahsildar of 
Bhadarwah, 

I must not omit to tell of tho end of Ratand, the patriot, IIe 
was sent prisoner to Jummoo, and there kept in confinement for 
three or four yoars; then ho was releafed, and received for his 
maintenance a small jagir, or land-grant, in the Kishtwar country, 
which his sons still hold, Once after this he offended Gulab 
Singh. On the death of the Raja of Chamba of that time he 
shaved his beard; it is the custom, as weehaye seen at Jum- 
moo, for Hindiis to do this on the loss of their sovereign, and, 
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so far as it went, it was a sign of disobodienco against, a disavowal 
of, the authority of Maharaja Gulib Singh, That ruler had 
Ratant brought 1o him at Jummoo, but then forgave him. 


Buvrna, 


Wo have seen that Patlar includes tho valloy called Bhutnii, 
which leads down from the groat snowy range tll it joins tho 
Chinéb Valley. From Padar o road goes up Bhutné and crosses 
to Zinskar by the high, snowy, and difficult Pass named Umisi Jat 
by the Zanskar. people, and Bardhir by the Padar people and the 
Dogras. I passed from Padar over this Pass to Ladakh, but T do 
not propose to tell of the journey, only to take the reader up the 
Bhutnd Valley to seo what there is of interost on this side of tho 
snowy range. 

Crossing both the Chinab and its tributary, we went along the 
right bank of the latter by a fair path, sometimes 200 or 300 foot 
above the stream, and sometimes at the level of it. Wo passed 
patches of cultivation on both sides, and sevoral hamlots of a fow 
houses each; some of the villaves had walnut-trees flourishing, 
but their fruit does not here ripen well, At one par? wo went 
through an oak wood, which grew on both hill-sides. Deodar had 
been growing, chiefly on tho left bank above the ouk, and farther 
up the valloy it had reached down to the river, but it had all been 
felled for timber. 

These hill-sides which -wo passed along, as ig commonly the 
case in the narrow Himalayan valleys, were tho extremitics of 
spurs from greater ridges; they themselves showed ng a faeo of 
somo thousand feet, but they were connected with mueh amore 
lofty mountains, mountains of perpetual snow, 18,000 to 20,000 foot 
high, which are only sometimes caught sight of through tho 
dividing side-ravines. 

Above Kundhel we see instances of a full of rock having 
dammed the river. Going upwards, we first find the wator coming 
over the talus or fan-material (tho cause of the damming) in a 
caturact, while immediately above the valley opens, and. the waters 
spread out almost wide cnough for them to be called a Jake. 
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Farther up is another such closing of the river from the side and 
widening above. 

These semi-lakes had apparently been quite lately formed, as 
there were trees upright some fect in the water, which therefore 
had been brought to its present high level by damming since the 
growth of the trees. But, again, there was something to show 
that the water had been yet higher before now—sandy alluvial 
beds some 15 feet above the present surface. These things prove 
that at different times the same event occurred; that the lake and 
accompanying lake-deposits had been formed, that the water had 
drained away to a lower level by a channel being cut through the 
dam, and that a later increase of the dam had caused the actgon to 
be repeated, though not quite to the same degree as before. 

As wo approach Hamii the valley has a more stony look; 
the masses of rock that bavo fallen from the cliffs above, or have 
been carried down in snow-falls, are very conspicuous, Hamiri 
itself, a little village in the valley, 8800 feet above the sea, 
interested me on account of the evidence it gave of certain recent 
physical events. Some twelve years before, about 1857, a rush of 
snow down the two ravines a little below the village, ono on each 
side of the main valley, advanced the taluses so much that theso 
completely dammed up tho river; the waters of it rose to the 
level of the village as it was thon situated, and camo over some 
of the fields; the pooplo left thoir houses for fear of inundation, 
but soon the waters cut for themselves a small channel, and the 
level of them was lowered some 80 feet, but, still remained 60 feot 
higher than at first. From the dam downwards was formed a 
great and violent cascade; but above, at the time I am speak- 
ing of, there was formed as it were a lako, where the water was 
quite calm, and, from its depth, flowed very slowly. In the 
space of three years the greater part of this depth (which must 
have been 60 or 70 feet, plus tho original depth of the stream) 
was filled up with sediment of sand and pebbles. The point of 
interest here is the great rapidity of formation of this lacustrine 
or semi-lacustrine deposit. 

For a year or two the village remained undisturbed; thon 
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misfortune came in another form. It was a vory snowy year. 
From the side of the valley opposite to that on which tho village 
stood, from the Icft bank, camo down an avalanche, and this 
was able, from the bottom of the valley of the river being so 
filled wp, to reach across to tho village. Tho village would havo 
been ‘safe had the original form of tho valloy been xotainod, but 
with the hollow bridged, as it wore, with the gravel deposit, the 
avalanche spread over and mado a great plain of thick snow 
(beneath which the river found its way), and compleivly buried 
the houses, It was night time, and all the people wore at rest; 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other 
villages, In about twenty hours all tho inhabitants of Mami 
were excavated alive, though some wore insensible from the 
confinement of tho air. The pcoople love to relate how that moro 
came out than had been buried, for during tho night a child hud 
been born bencath the snow. 

Hamii was fated to undergo further alarms. Not long aftor 
the last event an earthquake brought down a grow mass of rock 
from the cliff that overlooks the place. This landslip destroyod 
some of the ficlds and knocked in one or two of the houses, 
which, however, wero ompty at the time; so here, too, the |famtirt 
people had less ill-fortune than was threatened. Bub now they 
concluded that it was time to Joave a spot of such danger, aud 
they begged the authorities to give thom land claewhora; hub 
since the keeping up of gotiloments in these high parts is almost 
necessary for the aid of travollers between Didar and Aauskiiy, 
they wore persuaded to stay, with tho relief of somo reduction 
of their land-tax; so they built a new villago highor up, but they 
could find no site that is quite {ree from tho danger of avalanches. 

A little beforo coming to Tamivi wo had passod tivo caseades, 
on the left bank, made by two streams, nou? together, taunbling 
over successive ridges of rock; the whole fall of each was sume 
1500 feet. In a ravine nearer ILamiii, whore the fovt of a placior 
that is embosomed high in the mountain comes to tho edge of 
a steep cliff, the water from it comos over in a fall of several 
hundred fect. 
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I must not leaye unnoticed the roches moutonndes, produced 
by old glaciers, in the main valley a little higher up than Tamir, 
with grooves on the gneiss rock running in the direction of the 
valley; this is about 300 fect above the river and 9200 lect 
above the sea. ; 

The highest village of any size in the Bhutna valley is 
Machel, two marches, or 22 miles, from Atholi, At Machel 
Bhots predominate, though there are a fow families of Hindts. — 
The Bhots seem to have becn for long settled in this upper end 
of the valley. Machel is 9700 feet abovo the sea; the highest 
inhabited placo of all is Sunjim, half a march beyond Machel; 
here is but one household of Bhois, a hardy family; they aro 
confined within doors by the snow for seyon months in the year, 
We were there on the 7th June and the snow had melted from 
the fields about a month before. 

We had noticed, as we ascended tho valley, that the vogota- 
tion gradually diminished; at Machel the mountain side had 
become much barer; there were some stunted deodars, but at 
a height of 9800 feet the growth of that tree altogethor ended ; 
spruce and silver fir continued farther; birch, which had at first 
appeared at 8000 feet, grew highcr than all the others, The 
last limits of forest trees that I observed, still along the valley, 
wero 12,000 feet for silver fir and 12,500 fect for birch; but 
this was counting the last straggling trees. 

At Sunjam, 11,000 feet, they sow, wheat, poas, buckwheat, 
and the kind of barley called grim, the grain of which becomes 
loosened from its husk like the grain of wheat, which I shall 
hereafter call “naked barley.” Often the wheat does not ripen, 
but they sow ‘som@ every year for the chance. Sometimes the 
whole harvest fails, and then they have to go to the Kishtwar 
country for grain, taxing down sheep to exchange. , 

Beyond Sunjim is nothing but a waste of streams and bare 
mountains, of glaciers and of snow. 


Mippie Movunrarss or tan Wes. 


nm 
West of the meridian of Jummoo, as has indeed been more 
than once said, these mountains have not such a wide area, nor 
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one whoso boundary with the Outer IIills is so well defined as is 
the case on the cast. 

As so much timo has beon spent over tho castor tract, [ 
will now do little more than point out where on tho west similar 
spaces occur. 

Just west of the Chiniéb, behind Pauni, a ridge, which eor- 
responds to the-one we traced as lar as that river from the const, 
rises suddenly and towors above the Ower ILills which lio to tho 

“south of it. This is called Dragui Thar, being sncred to a 
devta whose name is Dragar. The south face of it is a great 
escarpment; it has a line of precipitous limestone cliffs, of which 
the gart vertical is about 1000 foot, and far down beneath that 
a talus-slope continues; the ridge is narrow and the ground 
inclines quickly, but not precipitously, down to the north. 

Looking in that direction from the summit, we got a general 
view of this mountain-irach which shows it to have tho same 
characters as that around Rimban and Bhadarwah. We seo a 
number of ridges, some parallel for a short distance, some branch- 
ing, spreading out in innumerable spurs in overy direction. The 
lower parts aro dotted with chil-trees and with patejes, or, as 
they appear in the distance, specks of cultivated growl. The 
higher ridges bear thick forost of the other pina. Thoso inom 
tains aro in tho tract called Budil, which is drained by the Ans 
River. I have nover beon over it, but, from accounts, believe it 
to be very similar to whet was deseribed behind Rimban, and 
to havo for inhabitants the same Pahii reo, Beyond appears 
the snowy Panjil, the southern boundary of Kashmir, which at 
this part is a complete ridge, nowhere brokon by a gap, ouly 
jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of thé snowy mass, In 
tho beginning of May, when I saw the range from this spot, 
snow was covering a giwat vertical height of tho mountains, It 
by August or Septembor all inclis away, except a few beds that 
have collectod to a thickness by snow-slips. 

The neighbourhood aruund Deragari Thir produces iron, which 
is smelted by the caste called Dhiydr, These men, at tho start 
ing of a new furnace or the begiuning of any other important 
business, go to a spot on the ridge where there is an altar raised 
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to the devta Dragar, and there sacrifice. They kill a goat 
and burn some ght before the altar. The ghi burnt, they eat 
the goat themselves, not, I think, sparing even the head to the 
flames. The iron spoon the ghi was burnt in is left, There were 
something like a hundred iron spoons accumulated, and around 
some iron tridents were placed, and a collection of strangely- 
shaped. stones, 

The next part that I know of these mountains is the country 
between Rajaori and the Pir Panjal Pass. If we leave the main 
road to Kashmir and go up the Darhal valley, we find ourselves 
at first between hills of the character of those which we have 
classed as “Outer Hills,” but in about six miles they takg the 
character of those of the “Pahar;” this is partly due to change 
of geological formation—for we have here come upon older rocks 
—and partly to incieased height. The slopes are more con- 
tinuous; they are unbroken by parallel jutting beds; their sur- 
face is better suiled for the growth of forest trees. At the village 
called Bari Darhal, a few miles farther up, we are quite among 
motintains of this kind; they are all clothed with thick wood, 
in the lower part of deciduous trees, while, above, tho forest 
suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till 
replaced at the last by birch. These mountains belong to tho 
Ratan Ridgo, which not far from here branches from the Panjal 
Range; the ridge itself, with its spurs and the space included 
between it and the high range, extending towards Pinch, make 
another wide tract of “Middle Mountains.” We shall come again 
to the Ratan Ridge on our march to Kashmir. 

There is another long ridge, similar in many respects to the 
Ratan Ridge. .It"branches off from tho Panjal Range farther to 
the north-west, and runs in a general way from east to west, for 
50 miles straight, of nearly 70 measuredalong its course. This, 
with its branches and spurs, occupies an area between the 
latitude-parallel of Pinch and the Jhelam river, which arca 
also we must count to belong to the tract, 
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ROUTLS FROM TID PLAINS TO SIRINAGAR, IN KASIIMIR—PHIPARATIONS VOR TIL, 
JOURNOY — JUMMOO TO AKUNUR; OND MARGH— TIMBER GATUITNG AT ATINtR— 
AKINGR 10 RAJAORT; TIVO MARCIINS— RATION ‘VO SIRINACAR; DIGI MARUI 


Arrmr the Middlo Mountains, the next tract that will have onr 
attention is Kashmir. Beforo, however, beginning on that 
gountry, I propose to give, in this soparate chapter, some account 
of the roads, but especially of one of thom, between the Panjib 
and Kashmir, both for an example of tho kind of travelling one 
experiences in such countries as theso, and for the sake of con- 
necting in the reader’s mind those paris which up till now we 
have dwelt on with the countries beyond, 


Rovrus From tun Prams to Sirtnaqar, iN [Astaire 


Tho statement of the number of rortos between tho plains 
and Kashmir may be varied, tho number may bo mado greator or 
loss, accurding us one takes in or leaves oub tho losy frequented, 
dificult, roads, and according to whether one counts tho combina 
tions that may bo made by following first one routo, then by a 
cross-road joining another. In the Political Map are shown six or 
soven routes that start from various paris of the pluins and unite 
at Sirinagar the capital of Kashmir, and in Appondix IV. tho 
marches in each route are given in detail. * 

The various roads are used in differont degrees and for difforont 
purposes, 

The road from Jummoo by Banihal is the chief commercial 
route. It has become so for the reason that ils starting-point in 
the hills is not very far from Amritsar, the omporium of the 
Panjab, between which placo and Jummoo thoro has lung kyon 
a close commercial connection, while tho road iy opeu for ufore 
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months of the year than some of the others. But the path itself 
is not good, nor is the country it goes over favourable to com 
munications; there are five distinct ridges of hill to be crossed, 
besides many ups and downs over spurs that cause almost as much 
labour as do the passes, Ilorses can pass along it, though with 
some difficulty; the greater part of the carriage is done by men, 
or, in the case of grain, by pack-bullocks. 

The second road, by Budil, is so far worse than the last that 
it is impassable for horses; it is only traversed by men, chiefly by 
those engaged in carrying up loads of salt and bringing down 
ghi. 

No, 8 is a cross-road from Jummoo to join the next. 

The road numbered 4, from Bhimbar over the Pir Panjal Passe 
is the one, as told in Chapter v., that the Delhi Emperors used 
to go by, and that at this day English travellers much frequent. 
It is a road that one can ride over on a hill pony. 

The next, from Bhimbar, by Rajaoxi and Pinch, to Sirinagar, 
is a combination of numbers 4, 5, and 6. It avoids the high Pir 
Panjal Pass, and for that reason it is freer from snow, and open 
for traffic earlier in the season, than the preceding one. 

The route marked No. 6, from Jhelam, is not much used, sinco 
it traverses rough ground. In some respects, however, it has 
advantages over the others. It seems to me likely that when the 
railway from Lihor is completed as far as Jhelam, tihost place 
will become a good starting-point for Kitshmir, and this’ “yoad may 
get more into favour, and merit a better construction and main- 
tenance, 

Route No. 7, from the British Hill-station of Mari, or Murree, 
ig not much used for commercial purposes, but is a great deal fre- 
quented by English travellers. One can now go right up into the 
hills, to Mari itself, by post-carriage, and® thore, already in cool 
breezes, can at leisure prepare for the march to Kashmir. The 
road, too, is about the best of all; horses can go along it without 
danger. 

Route No. 8, from Abbotabid by Muzafarabid, is the only one 
that is free, or nearly free, from snow in the winter; besides this 
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it has the advantage of not going ovor high ground, the ups and 
downs in it are trifling; hence it is a convenient road for those 
whose way, from Kashmir, say, lios in the direction at Atak and 
Peshawar. 

Not all of theso roads are open to the Hnglish traveller (whose 
journeyings involve special arrangomenis); tho first threo are 
closed to him, The others have been open to Mnglishmon for six 
months of the year. Quite lately now arrangements have been 
made; Iam not sure whether or no this restriction about timo 
has been taken off. There is now, I beliove, a limitation of tho 
number of officers of tho army who may go to Kashmir for thoir 
leav@; 200 at one time aro allowed, Tho justification for this is 
the great requisition for carriage that, as will be soon bolow, 
each British traveller is sure to malce.* 

The road I have chosen, for ourselves to lool into the pu- 
ticulars of it, is a combination of Nos. 3 and 4, We shall go from 
Jummoo in a north-westerly direction, so as to cut into tho rod 
from Bhimbar at Rajaori, and from there onwards to Sirmagar. 


PREPARATIONS FOR ‘CII JOURNEY, ) 


A, fow words beforo starting, as to certain specialitios of travel. 
ling in tho Iimalayas. 

The natives of India are good travellers. ‘Tho poor mun, ono 
who gets*his living by tho uso of his museles, will mako a bundlo 
of hig extra clothes (if he has any), of his bedding and his cooking. 
pots, and with that balanced on his head or sling over his shoulder, 
will make a long march without asking anything of anyone, except 
of the shopkeeper from whom he will buy his daily allowance af 
flour or rice. The class above him, those who got, suy, their living 
by their pen, or by buyipg and selling, will suevly havo a pony for 
the march, probably a quiet, useful sininiol, one that ambles along 
at an easy pace; the bedding will be laid in folds on the saddle, 
and the rest of tho baggage carried on the pummel or clso made 

* Some useful informption about those routoy which mo open to Tinropenn bray 


vollors will bo-found Th “Dr. Tnco’s ‘Kashmir Thadbook? (published by Wyman 
Brothers, Caleutin); and im Kashmir itgolf that book will be fam vary usefad, 
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fast behind. Such a traveller, with his one servant running along 
at a jog-trot by his side, will be independent of porters or bag- 
gage-animals; he will do his march in his own time, and be 
satisfied at the end of it with any accommodation he can get— 
that of the mosque if he be a Muhammadan, of the Dharmsiala if 
he be a Hindi, or, in some cases, of the more geneial rest-house ; 
or, in default of all of these, he will get the shelter of some 
cottage—freely given to a civil application—and there make 
himself at home. ae 

It is different with the Englishman in India. His wants are 
not few, nor his demands either. Accustomed to numerous at- 
tendants, and to a complication of domestic appliances, he ges on 
the principle, when tiavelling, of taking with him such a largt 
proportion of these as will give almost every comfort, oxcept 
what the variations of cold and heat make unattainable, even in 
the wildest and most out-of-the-way parts. eo 

I do not blame him for this: he may be right to keep all tlie 
comforts or luxuries he can. But there is no doubt that to do 
this increases the difficulty and the trouble of marching; every 
diminution of impedimenta will make it so much ihe easier to get 
along. <A traveller in the hills who requires but a few porters for 
his baggage will be so much more independent of set routes and 
of the local authorities as to have an absence of trouble that will 
counterbalance the loss of a good many material comfor‘s. 

The usual fit-out that we Englishfhen carry with us in these 
hills consists of a tent, carpet, bedstead, table, chairs, bedding, 
clothes, and other parapheinalia; this for one’s own tent. In the 
servants’ departments there will be at least another tent (probably 
two others), cooking things, plates, washing and ironing things, 
eatables, and beverages to any extent that one may choose to pro- 
vide them, stable-gear, and various other" things that each servant 
is sure to see himself provided with for his own particular work. 
These, with the addition of the bedding and clothes of half a 
dozen or more servants, make up a good amount of luggage to be 
carried, as it mostly bas to be, on coolis’ baches» 

The tents to be taken in these hills are much lighter than 
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those square double-rooled tents used in India; even tho smaller 
variety of that sort called “hill-tent” is somowhat too eumber- 
some, A simple ient, 9 fect square and 7 Loot high, with tho 
sloped roof énding in a wall of 8 fect, suits us best, Lor natives, 
a tent with the roof slopo continued to tho ground is good, 
since, for the same height, it gives moro floorspaco, A small 
shimiana, or square awning on four poles, with or without sido 
curtains, is one of those things that will add to one’s comfort ; it 
affords shadewwithout the confinoment of air; for indeod the inside 
of such tents as we have spoken of 1s almost unbearable from heat 
when under a bright sun; only ono reckons on being able to piteh 
undea the shelter of a tree; in default, a shimiina will be most 
eseful. At one time I arranged a icnt, of somewhat different 
shape, in such a way that one sido would lift up, and, being sup- 
ported on a couple of sticks, do duty for a shiimiina by day, 
whilo at night the join was laced up and tho tent mado taut 
again. 

Very moderately provided after this plan one will require 
some twonty coolis for porters. If one lays in stores for a mach 
of some months, it will want great care and a stern thongh diseri- 
minating rejection of the unnecessary, to keep the number from 
running up to fifty or moro. 

One seldom or never has baggage animals of one’s own enough 
for the carriage of the camp; it may be useful in some cases to 
kcop two or three mules Gr bageage-ponics; but i would not bo 
wise to depend on thom, for on these rongh roads they are so apt 
to break down—to get a sore back or to fall lame; and sometimos 
one wants 10 go whero neither mule nor pony ean follow, The 
universal practice is for an Englishman, or for any native of rank 
who may get a special order from the Maharaja, to tuko his 
carriage, whether it b@ ponies or cvolis, from stage to stage, 
changing it, getting fresh men or animals from tho villages round, 
for each day’s march, 

Along the frequented roads there are special officors (callod 
Kotwal) for managing this business; whoro theso are not, it 
becomes the duty of the lambardar, or headman of tho village 
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(called mugaddam in Kashmir) to undertake the service. In 
general there are few four-footed beasts to be had, Cools are 
the chief carriers; for these 50 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. is a fair load; the 
animals would carry from 160 Ibs. to 200 Ibs, The daily pay for 
a cooli is four annas, that is sixpence} for a pony or mulo twice as 
much, The coolis carry their loads in various ways. In the Onter 
Hills they carry them on their heads, first making a solt bed with 
their turbans; this certainly is not the best way for difficult 
ground ; farther up, in the Middle Mountains, the people often 
carry the weight on their shoulders, bending their head forward 
and fixing the load on the shoulder and back of the neck. But 
the most business-like way of all is that followed by the Kash- 
miris, some of the Paharis, the Ladakhis, and the Baltis, of 
loading the back by means of a light framework of sticks and 
rope, which is suspended from the shoulders. 

The amount that the Kashmiris, especially, carry in this fashion 
is surprising; not that they will do much more than the weakest 
cooli when the labour,is forced, and there is only a fixed daily 
pittance for the work. But a great number of Kashmiri cultivators 
occupy themselves in spring and autumn in taking goods from. 
the plains to Kashmir by contract, by weight, and on that bargain 
will exert themselves manfully. Jonce arranged my loads for the 
ordinary coolis, but afterwards met with some Kashmiris who were 
ready to take them by weight; these loaded themselves each with 
three of the loads that had been mado*up; one man carricd four 
dozen of beer packed in cases; another load that was*carried was 
192 Ibs.; and I have a well-authenticated case of a young man 
carrying 240 lbs. And this was not for a short journey, but for 
‘over a hundred miles of uneven road with many long rises and 
several passes, one of them over 9000 feet. In doing such feats 
as this the Kashmiris ake their own’ time: the ten days’ march 
they will take eighteert or nincleen days about; but they will do 
it all on a diet of unleavened bread or of rice, 

Thus prepared with baggage and porters, we will now start from 
Jummoo for the journey to Kashmir; tho distance ig 184 miles, 
which will be covered in fourteen days, a day’s mach varying com- 
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monly from 9 to 15 miles. We shall divido tho distance into 
sections according as the charactors of the country change. 


Jummoo to Axnmyir: Onn Manon, 


The length of this stago is 18 miles; it is » long march, 
especially for a first day’s, and it might bo conveniontly divided 
into two ; Nagbani at 74 miles would bo tho intormodiato halting- 
place. The road, however, is casy, being altogothor in tho plain. 
For the first few miles from the city we pass through a narrow 
lane cut in the acacia forest, the lane bounded by tall hodges of 
Euphorbia. The forest abounds with wild pig; passing along at 
dusk4ne is sure to see several in the path, and thero aro spotted 
deer about, but they are shy and one doos not often catch sight of 
them. Emorging from the forest we find ourselves well clear of 
the hills also, with the view unconfined by the lower rangos. Wo 
see in one glance a gréat length of the mountains that lic between 
us and Kashmir extending on the zight; the look of thom varics 
something with the time of year; I have made tho jowmoy 
oftencr than once, and in different months; wo will sipposo it to 
be May, when the heat of tho plains and of Jammoo has boeome 
oppressive, and ono looks forward with delight to enjoy tho cool 
aix of tho mountains. 

In May, then, though tho lowor snow has molted, thoro 
remains much on the Panjil hills, Iligh up sproad ficlds of 
white snow, with both rotky peaks and snowy ones projecting 
from them, In front of them are tho dark foreat-slopes of the 
Middle Mountains, which are well scen in tho opening of the 
Chinab and Ans valloys. The outermost low ridgos clothed with 
green make tho foreground. 

The road goes on, a well-froquontod one ,traversod by both 
carts and camels; we p&ss ovor a fnirly-eultivated plain, rthor 
dry in soil; we go by some Govornment gardons and a few hamlets 
and villages, As wo near Akhniir wo cone on tho lino of an 
important canal the Maharaja is having constructed to bring tho 
waters of the Chinah to the foot of the Jummoo hill, While wo 
were three or four miles away from tho foot of the hills the soil 
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was loamy and nearly frge from stones, but notv, coming up north- 
wards and again nealing their edge, wo get on pebbly ground, and 
soon, from a gravelly bank, we look acréss the Chinib River on to 
the fort,and town of Akhnir. 

The river is at this time swollen with the melting snows, 
Every day of bright sunshine on the higher mountains makes 
itself felt, raises the level of the water and widens the spread of 
it, and incieases the force of the current. The passage across by 
the ferry-boat comes {0 be a serious matter; scores of people, who 
have been waiting hours for the opportumty, rush in on her 
coming to the bank, and with the cattle, ponies, and camels that 
have been forced on board over the bulwarks, soon fill her tqover- 
crowding. When she puts off, weighed down and unmanageable ag 
she is, the force of the current carries her a good half mile away 
in crossing the few hundred yards. Then, emptied of hor fieight, 
the boat is laboriously tracked up again for another trip. Two such 
journeys each way is as much as can be done in the day’s work. 

The appearance of Akhnir from the left bank of tho river is 
striking. The “chief ébject is the fort, of which a sketch is givon. 
It is a building of lofty walls enclosing a square of over 200 
yards, with one entrance gate by the river and another on the 
land side. The walls are crowned with battlements of the same 
form as one sees in the Mughal foits throughout Ilindostin. The 
fort Was built 90 or 100 years ago by Mtin Teg Singh, who held 
under Jummoo a jigir, here and at Sel, a place in the hills a fow 
miles off. It is now occupied by troops of the Central Government, 
but the samo family, descendants of Teg Singh, 1etain some of 
the estates and have their house in the town below. 

Akhnir is but just below where the river struggles out of the 
hills, and just above that part of the plains where the ground is 
80 little above its surface that the channel divides into many. 
The town is built on a terrace above the rivor, which is over- 
looked by a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind ig 
mean and dirty. 

A little above the fort, on the slope of the river bank, are 
found traces of a former city; one sees large well-made bricks on 
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the surface, but there is no building or wall remaining; the 
bricks aye oflen dug up and carried away to be used again. Near 
this spot is a place where the river was bridged by one of the 
invaders of India—I think it was Ahmad Shih Duvini—who 
passed his army across the Chinab at this place. 

The inhabitants of Akhnir are much mixed; a portion of 
them are of the same various castes as about Jummoo; but there 
are a large number besides of Muhammadans, who bear the 
name of Kashmiri, and, doubtless, were originally of that nation. 
Unlike, however, Kashmiri settlers in other parts, who usually 
retain distinct their language, ways, and look, these have lost 
their native tongue and speak only Panjabi, and, in appearance 
and character, though very different from the Dogris, yet thgy 
are not recognizably Kashmizi, 


TIMBER-CATONING AT AKINUR. 


Akhnir has two or three circumstancos that should make it 
flourish as a town., It is where three or four roads, some bearing 
much traffic, converge; it is just within reach of boats that navi- 
gate the Chinib, this position being made use of chiefly for 
building boats and sending them down for sale; thirdly, Akhnir 
is where the timber from the mountains, that floats down the 
river, is caught and stored. 

This last business brings much employment and gain to 
the people. We saw in the last’ chapter how, far back in the 
mountains, the deodar trees were felled and cut wp, and tho logs 
rolled down to the edge to await the rising of the river, It is at 
this time of year, in May, that they begin to come down. No 
further care has been taken of them; they are left, in tho first 
instance, to take their own chance of finding their way down that 
long distance of ffom 150 to 200 miles.e 

From Rifsi, 20 miles above Akhniir, to a place as far below 
it, this 40 miles is the space along which the logs are caught and 
brought to land. Nearly the whole population of the places 
along the river bank, people of almost every caste, occupy them- 
selyes in the work, for it comes at a time when farm-worlk ig 
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slack, one harvosi having been got in and socd-timo for the noxt 
not having come. The plan is to provide what is called a sarné, 
a goat-skin carefully takon off and carefully close wherever an 
opening occurred; tho end of ono fore log only is left opon for 
inflating; the skin is blown out tight, and tho ond fastened wp 
with a bit of string; to the hind legs aro attached loops through 
which the man puts his bare legs, and tho stiff inflated gont-skin 
comes up in front of his chest; then, jumping into tho river, the 
man balances himself on the sarna, lying almost flat along it; by 
aid of his’ hands and a peculiar motion of his foet he can swim 
along ata fine rate, and fears not to t1ust himself to the waves 
and tle rapids of the swollen river, Standing at a spot whenco 
Im knows the current will force him out to mid-channol, he waits 
till a log of timber comes opposite him, and, dashing in, ho soon 
reaches it, and then, by the exertion both of force and skill, 
guides it to a sheltcred nook whore it may be landed and hauled 
up. The places convenient for this are known, and men are 
kept ready at each to receive the logs as they aro caught, whilo a 
munshi is by to measure the timber, and give a note of its long th 
and girth to the swimmer, who swims away with it in hts tarban 
to looks out for anothor log. The notes representing tho day’s 
or the week’s work he will bring at his loisure to the offico at 
Akhniir, and receive payment in proportion to tho cubie contents 
of the timber ho has brought in, 

There are some thirty stations for this work within the space 
mentioned, including several in the brauch channels below 
Akhnir. A log that passes the uppor ones will pretty surely bo 
caught bolow; even at night, between tho late summor evoning 
and the early dawn, the timber can hardly get through tho whole 
space before some early bird is down upon it to bring it, in. 

Some of the timber domes from as far away as the Chamba 
territory, above Padar, where tho Panjab Forest Department fell 
it, having taken a lease of the Chamba Raja’s forests, Sumo was 
felled by the Maharaja’s Forost Dopartment, of which for a few 
years I had the management. Some other belongs to contractors, 
io whom the right of felling hos been sold. Theso different 
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properties are recognized by the marks that aro cut on the logs 
in the forest; each owner, having his agent at Akhnir and other 
landing-places, manages to collect his own; the swimmers (tara 
is the word they are called by) bring in all indiscriminately, and 
the payments made by any muushi will be adjusted afterwards. 

In this way thousands of logs are caught every season ; 
20,000 logs belonging to the Maharaja’s Forest Department, have 
been secured in one year; these would average 20 or 25 cubic feet 
of timber, and would have a value of more than 20,0007. 

Many logs get fast in the middle course of the river, become 
stranded, or fixed between rocks, or otherwise entangled, and are 
left by the receding flood. For these, on the waters lesserfing in 
the autumn, men are sent up along the river bank, to disengage 
them and roll them to where they may again be startcd, or to a 
place whence they will be carried down by the next summen’s flood. 

The next stage in the timber-business is to concentrate the logs, 
especially to bring down to Akhniir those that have been caught 
at the upper stations. This is done on the force of the current 
slightly moderating (as it will when a few cloudy days lessen the 
snow-melting), by forming small rafts of from two to four logs each, 
and guiding them down between the projecting cliffs of the narrow 
channel, and over the successive rapids that rock-ledges at 
intervals have made. Itis a service of some danger. Two men 
guide the raft with bamboo poles, ready, with their sarniis, to take 
to the torrent if by chance the raft sfiould be forced against the 
rock, When this happens the logs will be separated, and if the 
men have the good fortune to escape, they will again make to 
them to bring them in separately, and claim the wages which for 
this, too, are fixed as by measurement. Great uerve and pluck are 
often shown in the management of these rafts, and, dangorous 
though the work is, accidents are nof common. Collected at 
Akhniir, the timber is either sold there or made up into the larger 
rafts—of 50 or 60 logs—of which the lower course of the 
river will allow the passage, and floated down some 50 miles, to 
Wazirabad, on the Grand Trunk Road, whence it will be dis. 
tributed over the Panjab. 
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The felled timber used to bo very nearly all deodar, that boing 
the wood that stands best aguinst the destructive whilo ant; 
latterly, T believe, they havo been trying Pinus ewcelsa lor sloepors 
for the railway, and some number of that tree has been cut for 
the purpose ; young trees “of Pinus longifolia havo always beon 
sent down for the roofing of the small houses of the natives, But 
beside what has been felled, a considerable, in somo years a 
wonderful, amount of waifs arrivo by the river, of trees that hayo 
fallen and been carried down by suow-slips, or in any way what- 
ever have found their way to the river side. This ig called vor ; 
it belongs by old custom to the governmont of the torritory in 
which"it may first bo caught and brought to bank. Tho Maharaja 
gets the lion’s share of this on tho Ohinab, but a little may pass 
through to the British territory. Felled timbor that has through 
carclessness remained unmarked goes the same way. A fow trees 
of pencil cedar from forests high up the mountaing find thoir way 
down; they are generally ton or twenty fect long and four or five 
feet girth at bottom, quickly tapering. 

Besides the regular gradual rise of the rivor by tho snow 
melting, induced by a bright sun shining on the high mountains, 
there are apt to come, in tho rainy scxson, more sudden floods, 
which may bring the waters up to a much highor level than they 
reach by tho othor mode of rising. That first kind of riso is 
called “charh&”; the flood is called “har? In the eharhi tho 
water is cold, coming Ivesh from the snows, and its colour is 
milky from the glacier-¢mud. Tho har is brought on by rain’; 
two or three days’ coztinuous rain over any large area of tho 
hills is enough to causo such a flood. According to tho arca it 
originates in—to the character of the rocks occupying that aroa 
—is the colour of the water black, brown, gr rod. 14 comos 
suddenly and as quickly subsides, lasting in genoral but a few 
hours. 

While the steady rise and continuance of the waters in 
the charha is most favourable to timber-catching, tho har may 
destroy all the work: that has been done. The river will some- 
times rise to the timber-heaps in tho storo-places, and float off 
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and carry away numbers of logs. During the force of the flood 
no swimmer can ride his sarné; none can venture on the water; 
the river for 9, time asserts itself and is master, and no one can 
interfere with his doings while he carries off the carefully-stored 
timber, the accumulation of much human labour, and scattors 
it here and there on the banks, and leaves it on the shoals of the 
lower part of his course. 


Axuyor To Rasdort: Five Marcugs. 


Now we must leave the gay scene of the swift river, dotted 
over with the swimmers on their strange-looking steeds, riding 
in pursuit of the logs—all which we can see beautifully from 
the windows of the Baradari on the summit of the fort, and fac 
the burning sun for another march, Five hot marches await 
us over ground of one general character, over the rough country 
of the Outer Hills, what we have already in the account of their 
physical characters in some measure described. We will there- 
fore treat of these together, and not separate each day’s doings, 
‘though a list of the marches will be useful; they are numbered 
from Junfmoo : 


Miles. Miles, 
2 Abkhnii to Chauki Choi .. 184 5. Dharmsila to Syilsii .. .«. 9 
8. Ohauki Chori to Thandapani, 13 6, Syalsiil 1o Rajiioui oo Ab 


4. Thandipini to Dharmsila .. 95 


The road leads straight away from tho river north-westward 
and for four miles is still in the plain, but it is a plain gradually 
rising; then we reach the outermost line of hills and enter them 
by a valley, going up the boulder-covered stream-bed; the cliffs 
and hills on each side rise higher, and make the valley narrower, 
as we goon. The hills are coyered with a forest or brushwood, 
which harbours undisturbed many a “peacock, whose scream 
sounds strange in conjunction with the voice of the cuckoo, who 
also at this time here makes himself heard. After a bit we rise to 
the level of the broken plateau that occupies the space between 
the outermost ridge and the ridge of Kalithar, and here is the 
stage called Chauki Chora, a scattered village, with little portions 
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of land cultivated among tho steop and rocky aroa, Boyond, tho 
road rises up Kalithir, going partly over bare rock, which is hore 
much oxposed. The form of the ground in this ucighbourhood 
was carefully described before, so wo will not tarry, oxcopl to sy 
that the road goes through a little nick in tho ridgo of Kaluhiy, 
and then winds or zigzags down the stoop escarpment, from tho 
foot of which a few miles of road, which is comparatively level, 
with the exception of the deep gulloy of the stroam, bring us to 
Thandapini, another halting-place, at tho beginning of tho next 
innermost set of hills. 

These we havo to traverse in the following threo marches— 
two stort ones and a long one. First we go along in front of a 
sidge of sandstone in upright layers, with the beds vertical, those 
sometimes making the scarp of the hill, sometimes projecting out 
from the ground as it wore a wall, and at other times wo seo 
them fashioned by weathering into curious fantastic shapes. ‘Thon 
entering we thread our way among a mazo of low hills, parts of 
successive ridges divided by narrow hollows; the surface is nearly 
all covered with brushwood and there is littlo tillage seon, hero 
and there only are scattered houses met with, ° 

At this time of year tho ground is dry, and all tho way from 
Akhbnir the road has been hot and thirst-bringing; tho sun's 
heat being reflected from the rocky ground tolls on ono with 
double force. A good charitable custom of tho Tindtis brings 
relief to the traveller. On many a spot in the hottest part, 
perhaps at the summit of one of tho steep rises of tho uneven 
road, will be found a hut where cool water kept in clean porous 
vessels is at the service of any who may ask for it, Tho man 
in charge is probably a Brahman, so that people of evory caste 
can take water from his hands; he will maybo havo beon placed 
there and paid by som8 well-to-do Hindi, whoso piety prompts 
him to this good work. It is tho Brahman’s businoss to bring 
the water from the nearest stream, which may be a long walk off, 
and distribute it to wayfarers. When the rains come and wator is 
to be found in every pool and litile stream, the establishment will 
be no longer kept up. 
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In the march from Syalsiti onwards we crossed the boundary 
of Hindtis and Muhammadans, leaving the former and entering 
the country occupied by the latter. The Hindts about Dharm- 
sila and Syalsii were in great part Thakars; that caste has 
evidently’ been of chief importance here, and has not been so 
much overshadowed by Mians as it has farther east. The 
Thakars’ houses, usually high up on the tops of the hills, are 
solidly built of stone, and have something of the character of 
forts; they even bear the name “ kot,” an old word for fort. 

At last we get clear of these hills, and come into the valloy of 
the Western or Minawar Tavi, which is at this time a stream 
of moderate volume flowing over ridges of rock, often makingcep 
pools between them which are very favourable to the fisherman. ¢ 

A strango way of slaughtering the fish is sometimes practised 
here by the natives. An earthen vessel is filled with the milky 
juice of the plant (Zuphorbia), which bears the name of tor, and, 
attached to a long pole, is moved about in the pool; the juice 
getting mixed with the water blinds the fish, and while they swim 
here and there, not knowing which way to go, they can easily be 
speared. , 

Continuing up the valley by the left bank of the river, 
between low spurs of the hills, in a few miles we come opposite to 
the town of Rajiorl. This place has been spoken of in Chapter v. 
The old royal garden there described, opposite the town, has 
become the halting-place for travellers, chicfly for the English, 
We have hore come into the Bhimbar route to Sirinagar fre- 
quented by them, and from this place onwards our own road 
coincides with it. 

The town of Rajiori shows a front to the river of large stone 
buildings, some of them ruinous. There is a mosque of the time 
of the Emperors, now used for a wood stofe: the rest-housos of the 
same period have been mentioned before. Then, besides these 
regal works, are buildings of difforent sorts raised by the former 
Muhammadan Rajas of Rajaioii.* It must be remembered that 


* Probably these regions are the only part of India whére Muhammadan rulers 
have boine the title of Raja. 
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the Delhi Emporors, though having their road to Kashmir through 
thig part, still lofi tho country in the hands of the uative Raja, 
who wore bound to do all thoy could to fucilitute the royal 
journeys and tho transmission. of the loads of fruit from Kashmir 
to tho Dolhi Court. The Bhimbar Raja held his country on the 
same terms. 

The Rajas of Rajiori wero Muhammadanisod Rijpius. Tho 
early ones were of tho tribe of Rajpiits called Pal, that east to 
which belonged the Ilindi Rajas of Balawar and other places on 
the east of Jummoo. The Muhammadau Pal of Rajdori wore 
succeeded by Rajas (also Muhammadans) who belonged to tho 
Jar& tribe of Rajptits; this was soven or cight gonorations back ; 
‘these rulers also have passed away, but thore aro in tho noigh- 
bourhood both Hindis and Muhemmadans of thoso two castes. 

The Rajioxi rulo extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, 
and about 30 milos from east to west; its northormm boundary was 
the Ratan Ridge; to the south the country of the Dhimbar Raja 
bounded it. The revenue I am told was only 16,000 rupecs ; but 
for all that the moncy-income of tho country was so small the 
Rajas have left some marks of their rulo; thoro is what was once 
a largo fine house, their residence, in the town of Rajior; of part 
of this the roof is fallen, but the river front is preserved and. is 
used for offices. Near it iy the mosque they worshipped in; 
this also is gone from its fivst use, and is now made uso of as 
an occasional resting-place for Huropoan travellers, when, from 
the swelling of the river, they cannot got across to the biradari 
in the garden on the left bank, MLligher up is the Lajas’ burial- 
placo; here one tomb was pointed out to me as Raja Agi Jin’s, 
Aga Jan was ruler when tho Sikhs took tho country; thoy 
imprisoned him and put his younger brother on tho throne, 
who sat on it till he was obliged to hand 1 over 40 Maharaja 
Guléb Singh, When, as explaincd in Chapter 1, all of these 
territories that had not bofore beon acquired by Gulab Singh were 
transferred to him by the Treaty of 1846, thore camo an end to 
the Rajaori rule ; the Raja ultimately submitiod without tesistanco, 
and was pensioned. Ie is now dead, but his son still receives 
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something through the British Government, which ho enjoys at 
Wazirabiad. 

Rajaori has one conspicuous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulers. A large temple, elevated on a rock by the river, 
-shows to all that Hindi power has again spread thus far west, 
As another sign of this, the Dogris have changed ithe name 
of the place to Rampir, thus designating it after one of their 
gods; this new name has displaced the old in official dealings, 
but not in the mouths of the commonalty. 


Rassort To Sretwacar: Eranrr Marouus. 


We have hitherto in our journey boon among the Outer, the 
Lower, Hills; in these next marches we shall get over the higher 
ranges of mountains, those thai are the great barriers of Kashmir. 
The first two days’ march from Rajaori will take us northward 
over the Ratan Ridge by a pass that is called the Ratan Pir; the 
next four will lead us eastward through the main Panjal Rane 
AS which the other was a branch) by the pass called the Pir 

anjal, and will bring us down to the level and out into the wide 
opening of the valo of Kashmir; the last two are wholly within 
that valley. 

The following is a list of the cight marches, still numbering 
from Jummoo: 


Miles, Mites, 
7. Rajiorito Thannan .«. .. 14 i, Aiiwbad to Wirpty «dd 
8 Thanna to Baiamgalla .. 10 12. Tiiypiiy to Shapoyan.. . 6 
5 Baramgalla to Poshifina ., 10 13. Shapeyan to Kahnpty .. 15 
10. Poshiana io Aliabid Sara .. 11 Id, Kehnpir to Sitiuagar =... 12 


In the first march, from Rajaori to Thanna, we keep for 11 
miles in the same not wide valley, following up this westorn Tavi 
stream, rising by a gradual incline. Thé@ ground of tho valley 
is all terraced and made into rice-fields, which at this timo are 
flooded with water led from the stream in proparation for the 
sowing, which will be done a week or two later. The valley is 
closely bounded by spurs of hills, which change their look as we 
near the end of the march. for we then et among a hicher class 
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of hills, such as we havo all along called the “Middle Moun- 
tains”; at Thanna we havo reached to tho foot of tho slope of 
the Ratan Ridge itself. 

Tn tho march from Thanna to Baramgalla woe go over tho 

Ratan Pir.* It is a good steep pull to reach tho summit, which 
ig 8200 foet above the sea; thero is hardly any depression in 
the ridgo at that spot. On some of the slopes tho mountain is 
thickly covered with forest, a forest of much varioly and boouty. 
Box grows here largely; il is cut and sont to tho towns, whoro 
it is mostly used for making combs. On tho higher paris of 
the ridge one meets with numbers of ihe great black and groy 
moultey, called langiir. 
-~ From the Ratan Pir one looks north and north-castward on 
to the Panjal Range, and obtains grand views of its mountains, 
The descent also gives beautiful prospects, both of noar forest 
views and of the more distant hills. The road is rough and 
difficult ; one’s pony, that was useful for the ascent, had best bo 
allowed to go down the hill without a rider. 

Baramgalla, which is the halting-place, is in tho valley of tho 
stream that rises near the Pir Panjil, and with many othors poas 
to form the Pinch River. It is shut in closely by spurs of tho hills. 

The next march, from Baramgalla to Poshiina, is along tho 
bottom of the narrow valley, among tho largo rounded stonos of 

* In these hills tho word 7ir has como to bo used mayo ox loss generally for Pasa, 
Tho history of its acquiremont ofgiida meaning I coneaive to bo this, Dir in Porsian 
moans first, off, oy an old man, and thonoo 9 saint or fagir, It is oommon for fagive to 
establish thomselvos on Passes for tho soko of contomplating tha werks of God, and of 
receiving tho alma of trayollers; whon any nolod holy fagiy diod on a Lass, tho place 
became sacred to his memory, and was often callod after him, his title of ir boing 
profixed; at Iasi if became so common for eyory imporlont Pass to havo a name 
beginning with Pir that the word acquirod tho secondary meaning of Mountain Dngs, 

Ratan Pir must be called go aftor ono Ratan, which is a man’s namo among tho 
Tlindis, As to Pix Panjiil, tho lator of the two woids is ayplicd to a giont mountain 
ridge, at all events to Lho ono #e aro coming to, I am not sure whether {1 is a gonoral 
word for a range in any language, Pir Panjil now, means simply tho Pass of tho 
Great Range, There was, however, at one timo a faqiv who lived on it and hora the 
titlo of Pir, Borniex, who crossod in Auranzeb's timo, says thore was a hormil, on 
the Pass who had rosided thore ever since Johingir, Bornior wroto this in 1665. 
Johangiy yeigned from 1605 to 1628; by this the hermit would have dwoll thero 
thirly-soven years ot lent. Timnagino it was from him that tho Pass acquired the 
first word of ita present namo, 
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the stream-bed. The hill-sides are too steep for iho road casily 
to be made along them, 60 the traveller must keep close to the 
river, which has to be crossed about thirty times, as it nears 
alternately the right and left bounding cliffs, A series of little 
wooden. bridges are prepared, which are good cuough for foot- 
passengers and for an unladen horse, but ought not to be ridden 
over. 

At last we leave the bottom of the valloy and rise by a steep 
ascent on the north, of some hundreds of feet, 10 Poshiina. This 
is a small village, the highest in the valley; it is inhabited by 
Kashmiri. 

The march from Poshiina to Ali&bad leads us over theechicf 
Pass. The road first contours to the baso of the valley; fron, 
there the rise to the Pass may likely at this time of year—tho 
latter part of May, we will supposco—be made by keeping in the 
ravine, on the snow-bed that now fills it. If this has melted, one 
roust rise on the left and keep the narrow path which goes along 
the hill-side at some height above the bottom. 

In rising to the level of the Pass, which is 11,400 feet abovo 
the sea, we go through the stages of fir and birch wood, and 
come to where the slopes are grassy, and the hills above are 
of rock atid fallen stone, with ‘many snow-beds remaining yet 
unmelted. 

One time that I came here I found the Pass, and the ground 
and the snow for two or three miles’ gistance, strewn with dead 
locusts, which about the middle of May had been destroyed by 
the cold in an attempted invasion of Kashmir. 

Between the Pass and Aliabid there interyene some miles of 
a very gradual descent. From Aliabad to Hirpi, the next stage, 
the road makes an irregular descent of moro than 2500 foet, over 
rough, and in wet“weather slippery, grqund. The hills rise up 
boldly from the bed of the stream (which here, of course, flows 
towards the valley of Kashmir) for some thousands of feet. Often 
broken by rock and cliff, elsewhere covered by forests of pine, 
spruce, and silver-fir, they rise above where these can grow and 
show an unusually great extent of ground covered with birch- 
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trees; above this aro tho grassy summits of tho spurs as visible 
from below; onc musi rise on to the spurs, and trace thom back 
away from the valloy, to get to tho region of sono and rock, which 
would be reached at about 12,000 foot altitude, 

The siream, which flows a little north of cast, recoivos obhor 
mountain-streams from both sidos, and bocomos an unfordable 
torrent. Desconding and crossing it by a byfdgo, wo come to 
comparatively lovel ground, clear of the steop mountains, Tor 
the next few miles our way is along a charming woodland path 
where the ground is covered with wild flowers, among them 
violet, strawberry, forget-me-not, and buttercup, and tho fir-wood 
is varias! with many trees and shrubs in bloom.* 

The hills on each side get lower, and as we near Hirptr we 
find ourselves between what, as compared with tho mountains, 
are mero banks that frame, rather than confine, the view, and let 
us see a portion of the long-looked-for country of Kashmir. 

But a small part of tho vale itself appears; we loolk across it 
on to the complicated branched mass of mountains connected 
with the great snowy range that bounds Ladakh. One knows not 
how to call it—a wall of mountain—a serrated ridgo—a rugged. 
edged mountain-mass; none of theso oxpress what ono secs if 
after the first glance ono looks, when tho light may favour us, 
carcfully to find out the details of what comes to view. Tho 
nearest spurs are 25 miles off; they can hardly bo distinguished 
from out {he mass, though thoy project far in front of it, Bohind 
them, nearly 40 miles off, is o distincter mass of dark mountains 
which are some 12,000 feet in height ; their projecting spur-slopes 
and the ravines alteynating with thom can oven at this distance be 
made out. Above this dark mass we seo a groat oxtont of puro 
white snow-covered ground, from out of which rise great snowy 
peaks. Ono of these that gtood prominent was 50 milos away, and 
some points’ within our view were nearly 70. 

This was the first great view of Kashmir. But when we’ 


* Tt is n iemaikable fact—one that has beon noticed by Dr. Faleonor and Dr 
Thompson—that on the Kashmir sido ono doos not meot with tho oak and rhodo. 
dendron, although the elevation of the giound coiresponds to thot whore, on the outa 
side of the Panjil hills, these trees alc abundant, 
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reached Shapeyan, the next stage cight miles on, we camo to 
where we could look back, and on, and all round, and still see 
mountains without a break encircling the valo. The range we had 
passed through with days of labour seemed strangely near; it 
bore great snow-beds with bold rocky peaks projecting as it were 
through them ; in front were dark forest-covered slopes. Opposite 
was the same great line of mountains we had seen from Hirpiir. 
The bounding hills of the far ends of the valley, seen only at 
times of clear atmosphere, complete the ring-barrier of Kashmir. 

Shapeyan, the first halting-place well within the vale, is a 
wooden town; through every lane of it water from the mountains 
flows in narrow canals. From Shapeyan, Sirinagar lie# north, 
27 miles distant, a two days’ journey. The intermediate places 
are Rami, at 12 miles, and Kahnpiir, at 16; either of which may 
be chosen to halt at, 

The road is now nearly level, only some low flat-topped hills 
are crossed. On each side fine prospects of the mountains extend; 
on the left, of the forest-clad hills overtopped by peaks of rock 
and snow; on the right, the farther mountain-range that lies 
beyond the plain; but in parts the road is among the village 
groves wpere the eye, not reaching to the mountains, is content 
with the nearer homely beautics of shady plane or walnut trees, 
and wild rose-bushes luxuriant in their bloom. As we cross tho 
last of the low hills we look from that higher ground over the low 
flat, and can see where Sirinagar is situated; the position of it is 
marked by two isolated hills, one of them surmounted by an 
ancient temple, the other crowned with the buildings of a fort. 
The last fewemiles of our ride are across the flat, between rows 
of tall poplars. We 1each the city at the bridge that is the 
highest up of seven that span the river. As we cross it and sco 
the boats plying up and down, the houges crowded on to the river- 
bank, of irregular forms and varied construction, whose low-sloping 
‘roofs with their wide eaves throw deep shadows, tho spiry pinna- 
cles of mosques, and the bulging domes of temples, at once we 
know that in this high vallcy a busy city ogists of unusual aspect 
and rare picturesqueness. 
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Posrrion AND Sizm. 


TE country of Kashmir has justly a reputation for something 
distinctive, if not unique, in its character. Its position and form 
together are such that there is no parallel to it in the whole of the 
Himalayas. It is a plain embedded among the mountains, a wido 
vale enclosed by mountain ranges, lying at such a height above 
the sea as on the one hand to be of a climate entirely different 
from that of India, being saved from the heat that parches ils 
plains, and on the other hand to bo free from tho severity of cold 
that visiis the moro lofty plateaus or wide valloys that ave found 
more towards the centre of tho muss of mountains, 

Let us now look carefully at tho position and oxtent of 
this country, and by figures help ourselves to understafid the 
reasons of its special charactors. Siinagar, which is 
but a very few eal from the central point of the Kashmir 
Valley, is in lat, 84°5' N, an‘ long. 74° 48' Ei. Both tho valley 
itself and the 1ing of mountains that surround it are irregular 
ovals, The position with regard to the great mass of monntains 
and to the plains of India is this:—tho long diameter of tho 
oval, lying north-west and south-east, is par allel with the genoral 
run of the chief ranges in.this north-western portion of the [Tima- 
layas; the distance of the valley from the plain of the Panjab 
yaries from 50 to 75°miles; that is io say, thero is a mass of 
mountains of that width interposed between the two plains. The 
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size of the country may be measured in two ways, one reckoning 
from summit to summit of the mountains that bound it, the other 
counting only the valley, that is the nearly flat part, that lics 
enclosed by them, Taking, then, the ring of mountains, we find 
that the length of the irregular oval which the line of their summits 
forms is 116 miles, and that the width of it varies from 40 to 75 
miles, the area within this rocky fence being about 8900 miles. 
The part which is comparatively low and flat, that which may be 
called the vale, is about 84 miles long, from north-west to south- 
east, and in width it varies from 20 to 25 miles; it has an area of 
1800 or 1900 square miles. In level, what has been 
counted in with the valley varies from 6000 or 7000 fec® above 
the sea down to 6200 fect; the lowest portion is alung the norte. 
eastern side; the averago of tho whole valley may be taken at 
about 5000 feet above the level of the Panjab plain, noar 6000 foot 
above the sea, The mountain ridge, or rather tho combination of 
mountain ridges, that surrounds Kashmir varies much in height, 
The loftiest points are on the north-east side, where some peaks 
rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the mountains curve round 
the north-west end of the valley, 12,000 and 13,000 fect are the 
average heights. On the south-west sido, the great range called 
the Panjal, whose summit-ridge is commonly 14,000 and 15,000 feet 
high, for a length of some 80 miles separates Kashmir from the 
Panjab. On the south-cast, a continuation of that range, at a 
somewhat less elevation, curving roftnd unites with the range on 
the north-east. It is near the southernmost part of the oval that 
the lowest portion of the mountain occurs; for a few miles tho 
ridge is something under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valloy is enclosed. The 
one gap left is the gorgo by which tho drainage of the valley and 
of the inside slopes of the mountains ostapes to the sca. Towards 
the north-west end of the Kashmir Valloy, the waters, having col- 
lected into one great stream, fow out by a ravine, or an extremely 
narrow valley, flowing in it for a long way before they reach the 
open plains. First they flow west; then # the north-west; and 
then, with a sudden turn, they come due south, till, after a course 
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of 190 miles* from the Kashmir mouth of the gorge, they reach 
the plains near Jhelam, having fallen in that distanco 4000 feot of 
vertical height. 

Returning now to the Kashmir Vale and looking more closoly 
to the form of the ground, wo shall find it to bo divided naturally 
intd two paris—the plain of the alluvium of the river, and the 
plateaus or platforms of older alluvial or lacustrine doposits; those 
must be spoken of separately and in some detail. 


Trm PLAIn or Tar River ALLuviom. 


The streams which diain the south-eastern end of the barrier- 
mouMains, flowing from many directions, unite near wlicro ihe 
sown of Islafhabad stands, and form a river which, from that spot 
onwards, through the length of the valley {ill the gorge before 
mentioned is reached, is navigable. This river may be called tho 
Jhelam, after the name given to the same waters lower down; the 
natives of the country call it the Behat or Vehat; an older name, 
still used by those of them who follow Sanskrit literature, is 
Vedasta. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain lies, extend- 
ing along tho north-castern side of the valley from Islimabid 
north-westwards for more than 50 miles, with a width varying 
from two or threo to fificon miles. The levels aro 5400 Loot at 
Kanebal by Islamabad, 5235 foot at Sirinagar, and 6180 Loot at 
the farthost point, by theshore of the Walar Lake; these show a 
fall of 165 fect in tho first 30 miles, and 55 feet only in the noxt 
21 miles; 10 the eye it is a complete level, but it docs in truth 
slope, in the general direction of the river-flow, to an extent cor. 
responding to the fall of the river, The flat is just like ihe allu- 
vial flats that make the meadow-lands by the side of our Wnglish 
streams; its surface hag been formed, as theirs has been, by depo- 
sition of sediment on the water overflowing the banks at flood- 
time; here, however, it has not been kopt in meadow, but has to a 
great extent been brought under the plough. 

* Seventy miles fon? Biuamiile 1o Muzafabbid; 120 miles hom Muzafaalid to 
the Plains, ' 
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The plain is narrowest 10 or 12 miles below Islimabid ; abont 
Sirinagar and beyond it is wide. In this last part great portions 
of the flat are a marsh covered with water in spring and summer, 
and left dry in winter.” Other portions aro more permanently 
covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west oxtremity of 
the 50 miles of length there is a large expanse of water called the 
Walar Lake, some 10 miles by 6 in extont. 

The river is much used for navigation; it is the great highway 
of Kashmir. The goods that come from India by the Jummoo road, 
over the Banihal Pass, are brought by land carriage—by coolis, 
ponies, or bullocks, as it may be—as far as Kanebal*; thence 
boats take thom to Sirinagar. The boats float down wit® the 
stream at the rato of a mile and a half or two miles an hone 
The course of the river is winding; often it touches the rocky 
spurs on its right bank, again imruing off it may near the platcaus 
that on the opposite side bound the flat, When one has had many 
days of rough marching, over roads where every footstep has 10 
be looked to, how enjoyable is the change to the smooth movement 
of the boats as they glide slowly down the stream, just helped or 
guided by the paddles of the boat people! Delightful then one 
finds it to travel in this easy way and watch the varying view as, in 
following the bending river, the boat now faces one mountain spur 
backed by loftier hills, now turns to another of different beanty, 
or clse shows us the opposing line of snowy mountain-peoaks, 

The immediate banks of the rivet are level and unvaried ; 
their height above the water may be 15 feet when the river is low, 
as in winter; but on the snow melting the river rises, and if at 
that time come two or three days’ rain, the additional volume 
of water is enough to bring it up to the edge and make it 
overflow. Against this the bank is all along artificially raised a 
few feet, but a heavy and continuous f#ll of rain will make the 
water overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause enormous damage to the crops over an area 
of many square miles. This flooding extends down to Sirinagar; 


* The affix bal, found as the termination of so many names of places in Kashmir, 
has a force the same a8 that of stén in Persian, meaning “ place.” 
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the waters, however, do not onter its slrocts, for the whole spaco 
occupied by the city is made-ground, being raised somo fort abpyo 
tho natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries, as by 
the building and destruction of houses of successive generations, 
The environs, however, suffer from the flood; the part where tho 
English visitors dwell is sometimes covered ; the bank constructed 
to defend it may give way or be overtopped. I have known 6 feat 
of water over the plain behind the visitors’ housos, aud have gone 
in my boat up the great poplar avonue with that depth of wutor 
beneath me. 

A few miles above Sirinagar, on the left bank, is a low marsh 
calle? Shalin, fed by mountain streams. This councets with the 
‘wiver by a channel which is kept closed by a door that opens 
river-ways; the object of this door is to prevont tho rivor flood 
from spreading to the marsh and covering tho low ground at its 
edge; it has happoned that on the receding of the river a second 
flood was caused in it by the water of the marsh (which roso later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. Another 
tract of water that is banked off is the Dal. This is the lake 
at the back of the city on the ecnst; it recoives its supply from 
springs and streams; a proat bank separates the low land that 
edges it from certain side channels of tho river, but thero is a 
passage left for the sake of uavigation, and a door that opens to 
tho river, The lake changes its level but little; thero is usully 
a flow of its waters out through the passage; only when the river 
is very low a temporary dam, that stops tho passing of any boat 
that cannot be dragged over it, is made to prevent tho like 
being too much drained; when the river risos with a flood ihe 
gate shuts of itself and secures iho Jake district from inunda- 
tion. A lock is here much wanted as well.us sluices, for tho 
regulation of the outlalf and the maintenanco at all times of 
navigation. 

A stream of good volume, named Didganga, joins the river on 
the left bank at the city of Sirinagar ; il is made np by tho waters 
of several smaller caes that drain the south-wostern mountains. 
Farther down, both on the right and left bank, the mountain 
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streums fall into marshy expanses that aro not permanently covered 
by the waters. These marshes are separated by an artificial 
bank from the river, but certain channcls—thomselves banked for 
some distance—allow of communication between. Small villages 
are seen on little pieces of ground slightly above tho level of 
the marsh, whose inhabitants get their living as much from tho 
water as the land around. In winter a groat part of the ground 
becomes dry and affords some pasture. Tho whole space is a 
breeding-ground for mosquitos, which at times are excecdingly 
troublesome. 

The river continues on, embanked, in a general north-westerly 
direction. Various portions of ground, of the low marsh ovel, 
have been recovered by an embanking. Deposition of silt also i¢ 
occurring, and tending to raise what is still subject to inundation, 
and to carry the channel of tho river farther and farther out 
into the Walar Lake, with which these marshes communicate, 
or into which they, so to say, melt. 

The Walar Lake is by far the largest piece of water in 
Kashmir. Its boundary in some directions is ill defined; but the 
dimensions before given, 10 miles by 6, fairly represent its 
general Jength and breadth. The depth of the western and north- 
western part, which is away from the marshes, is about 14 feet, 
but where the streams debouch into it the depth is less and is 
continually lessening; formation of land even is going on, For 
about half the way round the lake méuntains bound it. Thoso 
are spurs, of heights varying from a few hundred feet to 5000 feet 
above the lake level; they are connected with ranges from 
which a few peaks rise to the snow-line, Along the northern 
shore of the lake, in front of the mountains, is an edging of sloping 
ground covered with villages—the district called Kohiyama, of 
which Bandipir is a well-known village, from its being, so to speak, 
aport. This cultivated land is partly on the slope and partly on 
the flat that has been recovered from the lake. The eastern and 
southern boundaries of the Walar Lake, as before said, are 
indefinite; on the south-western side there ds a flat whose edge 
is more distinct, 
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Tt is at the south-west corner that the water flows out from 
the lake and the rivor recommences. A milo or two below is 
tho town of Sopiir, built on both sides of the rivor with a con~ 
necting bridge. The river gocs on, winding through a flat 
couniry like that above Sirtnagar, and at about 18 miles from the 
lake it reaches Baramiila, whero the gorge bevius and the 
character of the stream immediaicly changes. ‘Thence its course 
is over rocks, in falls and rapids, and there is no possibility of 
further navigation along it. This is the outdall for the whole 
drainage of the valley; all the streams had joincd the river 
before the gorge was reached, 

@ne little lake we had passed without notice, This is Manas 
Bal, which lies a mile away from the right bank of the river, 
under the shelter of an isolated hill a few hundred feet in height, 
The lake is two or three miles long and a mile wide; tho depth 
of it is greater than that of the Walar; 47 feet has to my know- 
ledge been measured, and in parts the depth may be more. 
There is a channel connecting it with the main river. 

Thus we see that tho flat which extends along the north-east 
side of the valley for a groat part of its length is partly land and 
partly water, but where tho surface is watery the land is not fur 
benoath. Wo now turn to the higher ground of the valo. 


Tun Phatgaus, on Karwwas, 


Karewa is the Kashwini word for those particular plateans, 
whose characters will now be explained. In tho dearth of do- 
scriptivo geographical terms in variety it may be as well to muke 
use of it. 

The karewas are platcaus of alluvial or Incustrine material, 
Their soil for the most part is a loam or a loamy clay, They 
aro divided from each other, sometimes cut into sirips, so to 
say, by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet in depth; occasionally 
they are surrounded altogether by lower ground, but more 
generally they connect on to some of the mountains that bound 
the valley. Karewas and their dividing ravines ovcupy a width, 
varying from 8 to 16 miles, along the south-westorn sido of the 
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valley for a length of about 50 miles, from near Shapeyan to 
the river-flat between Sopir aud Daramila. Beyond Sopir, 
again, the north-western end of the valley is mostly karewa 
ground. Lastly, on the north-east side of the valloy, across the 
river, on its right bank, are spaces of kavowa; in some casos 
there are in recesses made by retiving hills, in others they project 
out from spurs. 

We must now make a distinction between two kinds of 
karewas. Of the first kind are those which on their summits 
make a table-land so flat as to the eye to seem perfectly so. OF 
the second are those which slope up continuously, but with an 
increasing slope, to the mountains. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewas we may go to 
Pimpir, a small town five miles above Sirmagar on the right 
bank of the river. The space included between the river and the 
somicircle of mountains to the north and east, which space con- 
stitutes the pargana or “hundred” of Vihi, is almost entirely 
karewa; it is a flat table-land about 150 ect above the level 
of the Jhelam and its alluvial plain, ending towards the river in a 
bluff, partly worn down to a slope by weathering. The table-land 
is cut through by narrow valleys; these contain, and haye been 
made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
, Wing of mountains; here but a small area, and that of not very 
high ground, is thus drained; the streams therefore are small and 
the ravines they have cut not wide. The surface of the karewa 
is dry and quite bare of trees; its position is not such as to make 
it receive a great rainfall, also there must be a natural deep 
drainage of its soil to the side valleys and the end cliff, so the 
moisture quickly leaves; still it will bear some crops. Some 
miles south of this, on the other side of the river-flat, is the 
karewa of Payach ; this is in form a triamele, whose base is six 
miles and perpendicular four miles; it is an isolated plateau, 
entirely surrounded by low land, having the alluvial flat on one 
side, and on the other the broad valleys of streams that drain 
from the Panjal. Behind Islimabid is another good 
specimen of tho flat-topped karewa, There a hill of limestone, 
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separated by some miles from ithe mountains, risos immodiatoly 
behind the town to a height of a fow lndred feet. Tho spaco 
botween that hill and the mountain spur that comects with tho 
great ridgos—an arca of some six square milos—is a nearly level 
table-laud, about 5800 foet above tho sea, 250 feot higher than 
tho stream valloys on cach sido. This space is oxtromoly arid; 
with difficulty can anything grow on il, Works havo been begun 
for bringing water from higher up the northern valloy, along the 
hill-side, to afford irrigation to this ground, which, with that aid, 
would be sure to bear good crops, 
We now come to the sloping karewas. I think that all the 
karevas that occur along the south-west side of tho valley belong to 
wees class. By Shapeyan there is a largo tract of ground 
sloping to the north-cast from a height of 7000 fect down nearly 
to 5500, This may perhaps be called a karewa, though its surfaco 
is not so regular as that of most, and its slope scems to bo radial, 
hke that of a very flat cone; more accurately perhaps it might be 
called an alluvial fan on a very largo scale, Watercourses avo led 
over it from the hill streams, and thoy produeo such fertility that 
the tract is crowded with villages. From Shapeyan if 
we wore to go, first in a northerly and then in a north-westerly 
diroction, 10 Sopiir, edging tho hills, we should cross alternately 
karowas and low valloys. Tho kavowas start from spurs of the 
mountains and extend out north-castward, slopiyg slightly in that 
direction; tho slopo of them is groater near the hills and loss 
away from them, until tho onter parts get like tho fMat-topped 
karewas described above; the lovel of them may bo iakon at 
6500 fect or rathor more at their beginning, and they decline 
to about 5400 fect, The dividing valleys are sometimes narrow 
stecp-sided ravines, with just a little width of green at the bottom, 
of land watered by the*streamlet; other valleys, where a great 
amount of drainage has collected and formed a largo stream, are 
wide or become almost plains; these, by the stream-bed, are apt 
to be pebbly; they, too, slope gradually 40 the north-east, 
Over the surface of the karowas wator has sometimes beon 
brought for irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but 
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more commonly the cultivation of them depends on rain alone, 
and in that caso the yield is precarious, The Panjal ridge sup- 
plics by its various streams an enormous amount of water, somo 
of which ig utilized, but to bring watercourses over the higher 
plateaus is difficult; as a rule, they are left to the chancos of rain, 
and only the intervening valleys or the lower parts of the karowa 
are fod from the streams. 

The north-western end of ihe valley, that part beyond the 
river, the district called Kamrij, Iam little acquainted with ; I 
believe it to be chiefly karewa land, cut into by various streams 
which unite with the drainage of Lol&b and Utar to form the 
Pohri River. This is a river of but slight fall, it has fornfed or 
helped to form a wide low-level flat that may almost be classed, 
with the river-alluvium plain. This flat makes the pargana of 
Zainagar, a fine plain, six or cight miles across each way; it is 
high enough io be clear of all the river floods, but not so high as 
to be drained dry like the karcwas. Good crops here are grown 
with rain moisture only. 

We have now finished our first survey, that which takes note 
of the form of the ground, of the vale of Kashmir; this which we 
have gone over is the part that, with the addition of a few high 
valleys, is peopled. Let us now consider some other ciicumstances 
that affect the country as a dwelling-place, and then pass on to 
look at the people themselves. 


CLIMATE OF TOE VALLEY. 


In the absence of any continuous and complete set of metcor- 
ological observations, I must content myself with speaking in 
a very general way of the climate of the inhabited parts, and 
under this same heading shall say a little about the effect it has 
on the growth of the various crops. 

Tn latitude, Kashmir about corresponds with the following 
places:—In Asia, Peshawar, Baghdad, and Damascus; in Africa, 
Fez in Moiocco; in America, South Carolina. But the elevation 
above the sea, of 5000 and 6000 feet, gives it q far more temperate 
climate than what any of these enjoy. 
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A rather cold and showery spring, which may bo taken to 
include March, April, and part of May, is succeeded by a summer 
a few degrees hotter than a warm Inglish summor, with much 
mo1e continuous fine weather. Tho four or five months from 
May to September are a good timo for all whose {ato may lead 
them to the country; they are enjoyed alike by uativos of India 
and of Europe. In some years, indeed, the temperature of the 
lower parts of the valley rises soveral degrees above what Ing- 
lishmen are used to in their own country, but as compared with 
India in the hot weather the advantage of Kashmir is enormous; 
at the worst the heat is of that stage when, in the plains of 
India® one would begin to think about using punkahs, and this 
shoat isin most years soon reduced by storms. 

Immediately about Sirinagar, which hag lakes or marshes 
bordering on or not far distant from it in nearly every direction, 
the heat of July and August is apt to make the air somewhat 
feverish, enough so, perhaps, to induce a return of intermittent 
feyer to those who had contracted it in the more trying climate of 
India, and even to originate the discase; a move of a fow miles, 
however, will take one to dricr parts, which aro quite froe from a 
tondoney to fever, 

As to moisture, the country is intermediate in position betwoon 
that which is deluged by tho periodical rains and that which 
is arid from the want of thom, The monsvon, which, coming 
from tho south-west, breats with foreo on that side of the Panjal 
Hills, is almost complotely intereepted by thom and prevented 
from reaching the interior of Kashmir. In July and August one 
sees the storm clouds collected round the summits of thoso 
mountains, and knows that they indicate that the scagon of tho 
rains has commenced in the tract beyond. Now and then the 
water-bearing clouds fotve their way across and precipitate their 
moisture on the slopes of the (Kushmir side; for thiy reason the 
karewa country on the south-west, especially the higher part 
of it, receives a greater rainfall than the river-alluvium {lat on 
the south-eact. The mountains beyond again, those that divide 
Kashmir from Ladakh, reccive a good deal of rain, May be, some 
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moisture passes over the Panjal ridge withowt precipitation, and 
becomes condonsed on icaching the yet highor rango beyond; 
or it may be that moisture evaporated from the valley itself 
gets carried away and deposited on contact with the mountains 
on the north and east. Certain it is that while clouds collect and 
storms rage and rain falls on ihe two ranges of mountains, yet 
the centre of the valley and the edge of the north-eastern hills— 
where, for instance, Sirinagar and Avautipur and Islimabad stand 
—are comparatively free from rain. But occasionally the rain- 
clouds spread over the whole area, aud give a supply of moisture 
enough to bring on those crops which depend on rain, and to 
bring down the temperature of the air. 

The climate does not allow of a complete double harvest as ins 
the plains of India and the lower hills, but still with some grains 
two crops can be got off the same land. Barley, sown about 
November, will ripen in the middle or end of June; after that, or 
after rape, maize or millet or some of the pulses may be sown. 
Ji is not, however, ihe common puactice thus to take two crops 
from tho land; those crops that belong to the autumn harvest are 
usually grown on fiesh ground; but doubtless with a greater 
demand for land the custom would spread, at all events in fayour~ 
able spots. Neither wheat nor rice allow of a second crop the 
same year; they both occupy the soil for too many months, 
Wheat, which is sown in the late autumn, ripens about the middle 
of July; it is not of a good quality,*probably from too meat 
moisture in the soil, for it is grown almost entirely on the river 
alluvium, Rice, which is sown at the end of May or beginning of 
June, as well as the othor autumn crops, maize, millet, &., will 
ripen in October. Wherever water can be got for irrigation rice 
is grown, and without ivrigation 11 cannot be grown. Rice is in 
Kashmir the most important crop of all¢ though raised succes- 
sively from the same ground, it yields a great retuin. It is the 
common food of the Kashmiui, of those who live in the towns, and 
of those of the country people who can grow it themselves; the 
cultivators who have no irrigated land must congent themselves with 
what of the maize or of the other cheap grains falls io their share. 
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Soon after the auinmn crop has ripened and been ent, come 
signs of approaching winter, Any time” after the middle of 
October snow may fall on tho surrounding mountains, though still 
the valley remains free from it, and even bright and sunny; but 
the nights get cooler, and with November hoar frost may bogin ; 
or else through Novomber and December a haze covers the low 
country, which will keep off tho night-cold, bnt at tho sume time 
provent the sun’s rays from brightening the land. Tho snow by 
repeated falls, each perhaps of no great thickness, gets lower on 
the mountains, and about Christmas time one may expect a genoral 
fall of snow over the whole country. With this winter has arrived, 
and there follows a time, usually about two monthe, during which 
snow hides the ground. Tho temperature, howevor, is not severe ; 
the season, indeed, would be better if it wore move severe, for the 
snow that falls is but just at the freezing point; it continually 
melts with the warmth of the ground, while fresh falls replace 
it from above; thus a thickness of from a few inches to a foot 
remains for tho two months, The cold dampness of this timo 
provents the Kashmir wintor from being a pleasant season, The 
fog from which the snow forms hangs over all the valley; only 
sometimes it may clear away, and a briskor keener air is tho 
result. But even when the fog so covers the yale tho higher paris 
aro commonly free. In rising, for instanco, to the Banihal Tass, 
one will get above tho fog and Jook down on it as it covors in {ho 
hollow; or in going up 11% lateral valley called the Sind Valley, 
in a march or two one will get clear of the fog that frequonts 
the vale, and reach to where there is deep snow under foot and 
bright blue sky overhead; here, at the edge of the fog, as it may 
drift sometimes higher up than at others, I have seen an exceod- 
ingly heayy rimo formed on every tree. 

In coming down frém Ladakh one yoar I marched through 
Kashmir and over the Banihal Pass in January. Snow covored the 
vale, and whitened everything on the plain except tho trees round 
the villages ; at Sirinagar its depth was six inches, at Islamabad 
it was something meore, and at Shihabid there was o foot and 
a half of snow on tho ground. On the Banihal ridge it was so 
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thick one could net measure it, The Pags could not be crossed by 
horses, and for men it was very laborious, What struck mo on, 
corhing down the other side as a thing worth noting was that the 
snow ended off in a sharp-contowr-line in tho Banibil Valloy at a 
leve] of 6500 feet, which is 1800 feet above the level whore snow 
was lying in Kashmir itself. ? 

Towards the end of February, in general, (he 'stow disappears 
from the vale, and spring comes on with a burat, wet 
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The Kashmii people are doubtless physically the finest of all 
tho races that inhabit the territories wo are dealing with, Mind I 
haye not much hesitation in saying that in size and in featuray 
they are the finest race on the whole continent of India. Thoir 
physique, their charactor, and their language aro go marked as to 
produce a nationality different from all around, as distinct from 
their neighbours as their country is geographically separated, 

The face of the Kashmiri, as Sir George Campbell has observed 
with regard especially to one class of them,* is of the pure High- 
Aryan typ9; he was writing of the Kashmiri Brahmans. It is 
also true of the cultivating class, the peasantry, who haye kept 
their breed unmixed. They have a wide straight-up and high 
forehead and a fine-shaped head, a well-cut square brow, and yes 
of a not very dark brown, With middle-aged and older people 
the nose acquires a decided hook of hardsome outline; the mouth 
is often prettily curved with the young people, but it is apt to pet 
straight and thin-lipped as they grow up. In figure they are, 
I should say, of middle height by our English standard, and not 
apt to run very much above it; they are a robust race, broad- 
shouldered and large-fiamed, and of great muscular power; some 
instances of what they could do as portefs were given in the last 
chapter. The complexion is somewhat lighter than that of the 
Dogras. Their clothing is simple; that of the poor people 
is entirely woollen, They wear short pyjamas, and a long, loose, 
large-sleeved gown, anda skullcap. Those who have active work, 

* See Jownal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal fur 1866, 
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like the shikaris or professional sportsmen, hitch the gown up 
and fasten it round the waist with a kamarband. Anyone who 
aay bo bound for a long march'will put on leggings of a peculiar 
“sort, a bandage about gix inclies wide ond four yards long, wound 
round from the ankle ap’ to just below. the knee, and thon fastened 
by an egal long string, attached to the upper ond, which is 
lightly woftindl mhany times round the calf of the leg, This, which 
fall a patina,” is a much-cherishod piece of dress, and without 
Adit Bia veLy good thing for mountain work; in the fist place, 
it may Bo used 10 convert the pyjama into a kcind of knickerbocker, 
then it is a protection for the leg in going through grass or brush- 
wood? as well as against wet, and cold. But the Kashmiris allow 
it other advantages; they say it strengthens er supports the leg, 
and so keeps off fatigue. For thir feet they have either the 
common shoe used in India, or else grass shoes made of rice- 
straw; the straw is first twisted into a rope, and then interwoven 
to make a sole, which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

In character the Kashmiris have many failings and faults, but 
they also have qualities which make one to be interested in and 
to like them. They are false-tongued, ready with a lie, and given 
to various forms of deccit, This character is more pronounced with 
them than with most of tho races of India, Thoy are noisy and 
quarrelsome, ready to wranglo, but not to fight; on the least 
exercise or threat of force they ery liko children, They have, 
indeed, a wide reputation for being faint-hoarted and cowardly; 
still, I must admit that I have sometimes mot with Kashmiris who 
as against physical dangers bore themselves well. In intellect thoy 
are superior to their neighbours; they arc certainly koener than 
Panjabis, and in perception, and clearness of mind and ingenuity, 
far outvie their masters, the Dogias. In disposition thoy are 
talkative, cheerful, and"humorous. 

Jn another chapter something will be said on their language; 
here it may in passing be told that from Panjabi and from Dogni it 
is so different as to be quite incomprehensible to those nations; also, 
it is difficult to leam. The officials of the Maharaja’s governmont, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, scldom master its languago; 
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if they do so at all, with rare exceptions, it is only so far as to 
understand, and not to speak it. The Kashmiris, on the other 
hand, are good lneguists; nearly all the men and a good pro- 
portion of the women know either Panjabi or Tlindostaui, or, more 
likely, spoak a mixture of both, The ILindostani language, indeed, 
will well carry one thiough Kashmir, though,Panjabi is more 
spoken by the older mon, who learnt it when the Sikhs were 
masters; now Dogri has to some extent come in, and, from the 
yearly influx of Englishmen and their followors, ITindostani; but, 
as before said, a mixture of the dialects is more usual. Tho 
Kashmisi language is rather harsh in sound, but it seoms, fo one 
who listens to a conversation without undorstanding it, to be 
expressive, and able to be made emphatic; those who speak it 
seem never at a loss to express evory shade of meaning wanted. 

These country people have beon spoken of as one of those classes 
in whom purity of race is apparent. One part of tho valley is, 
I think, an exception in this respect, In the pargant of Machipiira, 
at the north-west end, there have settled colonies of people from 

est of Peshawar, and these have, I believe, intermarried with 

‘The class produced are now called Macltipiiria; they 
aro divided into Machipiirias proper and Khaibaris; tho former 
sprang from an earlier colonization; the latter date from the timo 
of the acquirement of Kashmir by the Durani dynasty, 
» The country peoplo are but poorly off; I think, indeed, that, 
they get a fair moal, bit they can afford littlo beyond their simple 
daily food, and are unable to provide against a rainy day; so when 
a bad year comes, as, though not often, does sometimes happen, 
they are put to great straits, and will perhaps leave the country in 
numbers; for the isolation of the place is such that it is excced- 
* ingly difficult for any great importation of corn to be mate to 
redress the failure of a harvest. Thus famines have, in former 
times, been the occasion of migrations of Kashmiui, the origin of 
the settlements of them we met with in various parts of the Outer 
Hills, and of those in the Panjab itself. 

The Kashmir villages, though untidy im details, are very 
picturesque. The cotlages are two-storied ; in some parts they 
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have mud walls, with a low sloping gable-roof of thatch, or of 
rough shingle; in ‘others, where wood is more plentiful, they are 
entirely of timber, made like a log-hut. They are sure to have 
some rooms warm and cosy, to live in in wintor time; and a 
balcony sheltered by the overhanging eayes makes a good sitting- 
place in summer, The lower story of the cottages is uscd in 
winter for stabling the cattle; their animal heat sensibly warms 
the house, and partly counteracts the coldness of tho season. 

But the Kashmiris have a plan that renders them very inde- 
pendent even of household fires for a protection against cold. Of 
all classes, and of all ages, they carry what they call a hangri. 
Thigats a small earthen pot, about six 

—inches teross, enclosed in basket-work ; 
it contains live charcoal. They hold 
this beneath*their"preat gowns, against 
their bodies, and the heat from “it, 
especially when they are seated on, the 
floor, diffuses itself beneath their cloth- 
ing, and makes up for the scantiness 
and looseness“of it; for in winter thoy 
neither change nor add to their summer, 
clothing, The kingri is accurately 
represented in the adjoining’ cut. 

The cottages are not clumped and crowded, as in the vil- 
lages of the Panjib and of Dugar, but ,f'@ commonly detached: 
By the village, grow, undnelosed, numexous fruit-troos—applo, 
cherry, mulberry, and walnut— which form a wood or grove 
around énd bide from viety the dwellings. Looking fram a com- 
manding aoe wé see the valo all studded with such village 
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groves. Ingthé early symmer, when the fields are flooded. for rive 
cultivation, there is the appearance of a chain of lakes and straits, 
the’ parts occupied by the villages ‘thomselves being the only 
dry land. In all such prospects, whon the eye has scanned the 
inhabited plain, it reaches beyond to tho dark forests and shining 
snow-fields of the stately mountains. 
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Ton Proriy or tae Crery. 


In Sirinagar there is more variety in the inhabitants than in 
the country around; the people here are more divided up into 
castes, somo of which are based on hereditary transmission of 
occupations, of which there is necessarily greater varicty than in 
the villages. 

Fist, standing out marked and separate from the rest, aro the 
Pandits. These arc the Ilindi remainder of the nation, the great 
majority of which were converted to Islim. Sir George Campboll 
supposes that previously the mass of the population of Kashmir 
was Brahman, An examination of the subdivisional new sh h 
Pandits and Muhammadans, if it were made, might enabit”us to, 
settle this question, Whatever may bo tho case as to that, wo 
certainly see that at this day the only Kashmii Ilindiis aro 
Brabmans. These, whatever their occupation—whether that of a 
‘writer, or, may be, of a tailor or,clothseller—always bear the title 
“Pandit,” which, other parts ‘of India, is confined to those 
Brahmans who are learned in their theology. 

» The Kashmiri Pandits hav8 that samo fine café of features 
wttel is observed in the cultivating class. The photograph given, 
after one of Mr. Frith’s, is a good representation of two clotli- 
sellers who are Pandits, or Brahmans. * Whey allowance has been 
made for an unbecoming dress, and for the disfiguremént cansed 
by the caste-mark on. the forehead, I think it will be allowed that 
they are of a fine stock. Of older men, the features become more 
maiked in form and stronger in expression, and the face is often 
thoroughly handsome. In complexion the Pandits are lighter 
than the peasantry; their colour is more that of the almond. 
These Brahmans are less used to laborious work than the Muham- 
madan Kashmiris. Their chief occupation is writing; great 
numbers of them get their living by their pen, as Persian writers 
(for in the writing- of that language they are nearly all adepta), 
chiefly in the Government service. Trade, also, they follow, as wo 
see; but they are not cultivators, nor do they adopt any other 
calling that requires much muscular exeftion. From this it 
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happons that they are not spread generally over tho country ; they 
cluster in the towns. ,Sivinagar, especially, has a considerable 
number of thom} they have boen cstimated at a tenth of the 
whole of iis inhabitants. ~ 

The remainder of the citizens aro Muhammadans, They have 
caste subdivisions, but I cannot give details of them. The remarks 
I shall make will rofer to occupations only. It must bo understood 
that castes among Muhammadans, though often traceablo to the 
same origin as those of Jlindiis, are not such strict divisions. In 
ithe first place, thero is not any restriction connected with them as 
to eatingrin company. There is a general custom of marrying in 
the safc caste, but this is often broken through, and outside mar- 
_ viages aro made, which cause tho divisions to grow less and less 
distinct. A large proportion of the town inhabitants are 
shawl-weavers, whose handicraft has made Kashmir to be familiarly 
known over the whole both of India and Europe. These men 
spend long days in the low, crowded, factories, where the air is 
very impure; especially in winter; thoy keep the place clase for 
warmth, and in the absence of ventilation the atmosphero becomes 
very highly vitiated. This, and the constancy of the sedentary 
employment, has acted on the physiquo of the shawl-weavers; they 
aro & class whose sallow complexions and weak frames contrast 
strongly with the robustness of most other Kashmizis, The 
other ornamental arts of Sirinagar axe silver-work and papior- 
maché painting. The specimens of their work shown in tho various 
Exhibitions hayo of late years made many familiar with it. It 
displays the samo taste, the same artistic feeling—whether shown 
in simple beauty of form, or in harmonious brilliancy of eolour— 
which has mado tho Kashmir shawl, whon of the best, a thing 
inimitable by other manufacturers. Of other tiades thero 
aro many—as the dyers, washors, and brokers—connected with 
the shawl trade; and there is every variety of handtraft usually 
found in an Indian city; but few of these, either from superiority 
of skill, or from the importance of numbers, require special 
mention, 

One othor class, which is a numerous and a conspicuous one, 
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shall be spoken of. This is tho class of Hinjis, or boaimen, Tt 
has been said that the rivor is the great highway of tho country ; 
it is navigable for two days’ journey abovo and two days’ jourmey 
below the city, and it forms tho great artery of communication in 
the city iisclf. Tho class of boatmen, thorefore, is likely to be 
important, Thoy livo, in some cases for months togethor, in sume 
cases entirely, in their boats. A portion of tho after-pait of the 
boat is soparated and covered in with matting, so as to make a 
dwelling-place not uncomfortable; even tho winter can be 
weathered under such sholicr, with the aid of the kingri. By thet 
help of plastered mud a fireplace for cooking is arranjged, and 
the whole family—ofien three genoations together—thus pass 
the greater part of their lives on board. 

The Haujis are tho class with whom Englishmon who visit 
Kashmir come most into contact, and from whom they aro apt to 
form their opinion of the wholo nation. They have, indecd, some 
of the best and some of the worst qualities of the Kashmiuis inten- 
sified. They are men of active imagination, which*is shown in 
their ready tales and in the lying legends they are always prompt 
fe invent to amuso one. Thoy are excessively greody, never being, 
‘satisfied as long as they think thore is the least chance of gotting 
more. The cowardice which is proverbially a characteristic of the 
"Kashmiris, is shown by the [anjis whonover they ave ovortaken, 
on ono of the lakes by a storm of wind. They havo much of good 
spirits and of humour, and in energy and versatility they aro 
behind none of their nation. The photograph of the group of 
Hanjis (this also taken from one of Mr. Frith’s) shows that in face 
and figure they aie a race deserving admiration. Their body 
is well developed by their labour of towing and of paddling; 
especially the muscles of their back become greatly strengthened” 
by the latter. These boatmen use a sible heart-shaped paddle, 
in the working of which they aro oxceedingly skilful, Ono of 
them, sitting in the stern of a boat, will both propel and guide 
by paddling on one side only ; for a drawing of the paddle a little 
towards one, or a turn of the wrist outwards, will enable one to 
steer in the stroke itself, The women help in the paddling, 
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but only for slow work. In towing, men, women, .and children} 
all take their turn. 4 

hore aré several dilferont kinds of béats,in Kashmir, whose 
names it may be useful to give. Bangla is a large state vessel, 
with, as it were, a house built amidships } this ‘is used only by the « 
rulors. Parinda is the namo, motaphorically givon, of a light, fast, 
boat, with a small platform forward, and an awning over part of 
it; this also is for porsons of consequence. These two may carry 
a score or two of paddlers. Bahts is the large-sized baxge used 
for carrying grain, a heavy, cumbersome, vessel; it has a kind 
thatched house at the stern for a living houso, The Dungg is the 
ordmary boat for carrying miscellaneous merchandise,’ and’ for 
carrying passengers to a distance; it js this which the English 
visitors take to with their establishment for the excyrsiohs up and 
down the river. In such a boat one can pass both days and nights * 
very comfortably. These dungas are the home of the greater 
number of the Hinjis, A shekdri is the sort of boat that is in 
daily use with the English visitors; a light boat, manned, as it 
commonly is, by six mon, it goos at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable conveyance. A. bandigi 
shikéri is the smallest boat of all; a shooting punt, used in going 
aftor wild fowl on the lalos. 

Last in our description of classes shall como the casio called 
‘Bital, This division iy one that may likely have an ethnological 
importance. The Batal igeono of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from the tommunity. Like the Diims of ihe Outer 
Fills, the Bitals ‘have: to do the dirtiest work; it is part of their 
trade to remove and skin carcasos and to cure leather. I have 
heard that there are two classes of Bitals—so apt are com- 
munities in India to divide and subdivide, to perpetuate dit- 
ferences, and to separate rather than amalgamate. The higher 
Batals follow the Muhammadan rules as to cating, and ave allowed 
into some followship with the other Muhammadans. Tho lower 
Bitalg eat carrion, and would not bear the name of Musalman 
in the lips of otherg though they might call themselves so, By 
the analogy of other parts, these Bitals aro very likely to be tho 
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“xomnanis of inhabitants earlior than the Aryans. From among 
thom are provided the musicians and the dancers; tho dancing- 
girls whom ono secs at the darbirs and fostivals which the Maha 
raja holds at Sirinagar are of them. 

I have hitherto spoken of the men of Kashmir and not of the 
women, In my accounts of other races, also, it will have beon 
observed that I have said littlo about the women. The ieason is 
obvious. One secs so little of the women, excopt of the lowest 
classes; one so seldom meots them face to faco, that it is difficult 
to generalise about their characteristics. In Kashmir there are 
one or two classes of whom one sees more than one would of 
corresponding ranks in other paris of India; still I do not foot ablo 
to give moro than my genoral impressions of theiv appearance. 
Among tho Kashmiri the genoral run of women aro decidedly 
good-looking. A woll-shapod face, good brow, and straight nose, 
with black hair coming rathor low on tho forehoad; theso are 
features not, uncommonly “met with. Somotimes one sscos a 

’ thoroughly handsome face. The*women are tall and well grown ; 
ag to grace of figure, tho lodsenoss “of theii*dress prevents one 
_from speaking ; but I do not think that they havo the delicacy 
and elegance of form that many women in India havo, and the 
woll-tumed orm and small hand there so usual is not common in 
Kashmir. The two classes one sees most of are tho Panditinis, 
that is the women of the Pandit ov Brahman caste, and the 
Tlanjnis, or women of the Tlanji caster At certain times of tho 
day a trip through the city by the river wil] show you specimens 
of both, The Panditanis have a delicate look; they have a light, 
rather sallow, complégjn. Tho Hanjnis are used to exerciso and 
work; they show in their faces a healthy brown and red, and 
I think more often have a pleasing expression than the others, 
The Hanjis’ little girls of five or six aro*as pretty as any I have 
seen anywhere. . 

The girls, until they marry, wear their hair hanging down 
behind in numerous plaits, joined together and continued by cords 
and tassels. The women wear, like the men,a long loose gown, 
hanging in one fall from the shoulders to the ankles. For hoad- 
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dress they have a low red cap, with a white cloth hanging from it, 
mantilla-wise, down the back. Tho Panditanis wear o white 
amarband, or waist-belt, confining the gown. The dancing-girls 
of the Batal casto, from whom some Wuropeans are apt to form 
thoix idea of the women of Kashmir, and who, being least mnwill- 
ing to undergo photography, are those whose pictures one can bec 
in London, are by no means {air examples of the raco ; noither in 
figure nor in face are they so fine as the women of the othor castes 
—of the Kashmiri race proper. 


Tne Orry or SiminaGan. 


Sixinagar is the ancient and the present name of the city. On 
account of its being a Hindi name it was disused during the time 
the Muhammadans were rulers, and for some hundreds of years 
the city was called by the same name as the country, that is, « 
* Kashmir.” Accordingly, we find that Bernier in Aurangzeb’s 
time, and Forster who travelled in this country in 1783, use tho 
name Kashinir, and not Sirinagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir they restored the old Linda name, and “ Sirinagar” the 
town has since beon gonorally called, though in tho mouths of 
some Muhammadans it atill is “ Kashmiz.” 

Tho city is situated about {he contro of the valloy as regards 
its length, but quite at {he north-cast sido of it, near whero the 
river Jhelam in its windings through the alluvial flat touches some 
of the projecting spurs of tho mountains. Where the rivor makes a 
great bend, changing its course from north 40 south-west, there, along 
both banks for a length of three miles, the town is built, extonding 
not more than half a mile on each side of the river. The stream is 
about like that of the Thames at Kingston in width and rate of flow. 
Tt is the chief artery of traffic; it is of much more importance as & 
thoroughfare than any of the streets ; indeed, there are but one or 
two streets, and those bué short ones, that hate anything like a 
continuous trafic, while the river is always alive with boats, 

The river aspect of the city is extremely picturesque. There 
is nothing like a quay or embankment, and there is no line of 
yogular buildings, but cach house is built independently. Tn 
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height meven, of form varied, and in material changing as to the 
proportion of stone and wood, the houses nearly all agree in 
having a low sloping roof, with eaves extending, and much 
window-space in the front, guarded by movable wooden lattices of 
elaborate patterns, The base of each house is a solid stone wall, 
. sometimes of rough masonry, sometimes better built of cut stone 
obtained from some old [indi temple. This firm wall is raised 
to a level above the rise of the highest floods; it has in many 
cases supported several genorations of superstructures. Above it is 
the wood and brick building of two, threo, or at most four stories, 
often projecting several feet over the 1iver, supported by the ends 
of the floor-beams, propped, may be, from beneath. This ipper 
structure is sometimes of brick columns, on which all above rests, 
with looser brickwork filled in between; but sometimes the framo- 
work is of wood, which confines the brickwork of the walls, Theso 
mixed modes of construction are said to be better as against carth- 
quakes (which in this country occur with severity) than more solid 
masonry, which would crack. ° 
The view of these buildings—uneven, inegular, but for that 
very reason giving in the sunlight varied lights and depths of 
shadow; of the line of them broken with numerous stone ghdts, or 
stairs, thronged with people, ‘that lead from the river up to the 
streets and lanes of the city; of tho mountain-ridges showing 
above, in form varying as one follows the tuns of the river; of 
the stream flowing steadily below, with, boats of all kinds coming 
and going on it—is one of remarkable inicrest and beauty. From 
a height of tower or hill, that will command a bird’s-eye view, the 
sight is still more curious, because of the great expanse of earth- 
covered roofs, which at some time of the year are coveied with a 
growth of long grass, that makes the city look as groen as the 
country, The frontispiece, which is a woedcut takon from one of 
My. Frith’s photographs, admirably represents these characters. 
The public buildings are mosques, Hindi temples lately 
erected, and the Palace. This last is within the walls of the 
Sher Garhi, or fort, which is large enough to include, besides, 
a bazaar of some importance, the Government offices, and the 
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houses of the courtiers, To the 1iver it presents a loop-holed wall, 
with bastions, rising some 25 feet above the general level of the 
water, surmounted by these roomy but lighily-built houses. The 
Palace, at the lower corner, is an irregular building, of style partly 
Kashmini partly Panjabi, while a new lofly edifice with a large 
projecting bow has traces of European design, though it was not in 
reality planned by an Englislyman. Close by is a golden-domed 
temple, which is frequented for morning and evening seivice by 
the Court. 

* Of one of the mosques a drawing is given on the title-page ; 
it is the one called by the name of Shih Tamadin; it is a good 
specimen of the indigenous architecture, which has indeed become 
adapted to mosques and shrines in a way both 1o suit the object 
and to give a pleasing effect. 

The river is spanned within the city by seven bridges, whose 
structure of piers—built of alternately -crossing layers of poles 
(with intervals filled in with stones), widening above to shorten the 
span of the beam—will be understood from the view of one shown 
in the picture of the city. A few canals traverse the interior 
of the town. One of them is wide, and is overlooked by some of 
the best of the houses. One is narrow, passing through somo of 
the poorest parts; low dwellings crowd on it that, albeit they are 
well peopled, seem to be on tho point of falling; these me 
irregular, ruinous, places that it would havo delighted Prout 19 
draw. <A third canal loadg from the upper part of the city to 
the gate of the lake, and shows along its winding course grovos 
of plane-trees on the banks that make a beautiful combination, 
with the smooth waters at their feet and the mountains that rise 
behind them. 

ENviInons oF SIRINAGAR.* 


In the South Kensington Musoum, on the staircase, is a pano- 
ramic view, painted by Mr. Carpenter, of the vale and city of 
Kashmir. This panorama is well worth studying. It does not, 
indeed, in its colouring do justice to the subject; Kashmir has yet 


* Many more details oféhe places iound Siinagai thon I havo altompted to give 
will be found in a book before mentioned, ‘ Ince’s Kashmu Iandbook,’ 
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to be painted; but it is adminwbly truthful as to outline, and 
an oxamination of it will make clear iho position in tho valley of 
tho city and tho charactor of its surroundings. 

Taken as it is from a spot on the Takht hill, overlooking 
Siinagar—a conspicuous rocky tomplo-crowned hill, nearly 
isolated from tho layt spur of the mountains—tho viow shows in 
the distance a long line of tho stoop snowy peaks of the Panjil ; 
in front of thom, towards tho plain, lie tho forest slopos and tho 
baver ground of the high karewas; thon the low valo extends 
its length, through which, in deop-winding curves, flows the’ 
Jhelam River. Tho last reach of tho river, ‘before it comes to the 
city, is edged by the houses, nearly hidden in the orchards, where 
lodge the English visitors. Whore the vity lies the river is hidden 
from our view by the buildings amongst which it finds ita way; a 
great space is closely covered by the house-rooly; among thom riso 
tho spires of the mosques, and beyond them the Lfort-capped hill 
called Hari Parbat. On the right is marshy ground intersected 
by clearer water-channels; this melis or changes into tho falco 
called the Dal, around which aro some of the most favourito spots 
of all in the Vale, 

The Dal is a lake measuring five miles long from north to 
south, and two miles from west to east; it isin part shallow, and 
inching to be marshy; in other parts it is deoper, and overywhore 
it is of the clearest wator, On threo sides a mountainous amphi- 
theatre backs it, whoso summit is fram 8000 to 4000 feet above 
the water. On the giound at the foot of theso mountaina, at the 

e edge of the lake, are numerous villages surrounded by orchards, 
and the several renowned gardens constructed by the Delhi 
Emperois. Wesiwards, towards the open flat, are, first, the 
gardens that float—gardens made of carth and vegetablo matter 
accumulated on watcr-plants; thon tlfe halficclaimed margh, 
alternate strips of shallow water and mado ground, and then 
the city, The three most delightful places on tho lake aro tho 
Nishit, Nasim, and Shilamir Gardens. These wero all mado, 
the buildings constructed and the tices planted, by the Dolhi 
Emperors; and if the buildings have gone to decay and lost 
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much of their original beauty, wo may congratulate ourselves on 
being able to enjoy the shado of the magnificent chinar, or plane- 
trees, which, while the Emperors’ rulo still lasted in Kashmir, had 
hardly reached their prime. 

Nishit Garden, or Nishit Bagh," 3 is situated on the sloping 
ground in front of the mountains. It is an oblong walled enclosure, 
of some 600 yards in length, reaching from the lake edge to tho 
foot of the steep hill-side. It is terraced to the fall of the 
ground, and divided into five widths; the two outer aro now in 
*grass or orchard ; within these are strips of ground in beds, an 
ouler garden; in the centre the terraces have revetments, and a 
woll-built masonry canal, with flower-beds along each side, occupies 
the whole length; the fall at each terrace-face is made over stone 
slabs carved in scallops to scatter the water, while each level 
stretch of the canal has a line of fountains. A bungalow (bangla), 
or pavilion, built over the running water, completes the line at 
each end; the beauty of the vista is much enhanced by the great 
plane-trees on each side; over these the eye looking downwards 
commands a lovely view of the lake, while upwards the great cliffs 
of the mountains shut closer the prospect. 

Shilaméyr Garden| is a couple of miles to tho north. Tt is ona 
plan somowhat similar to that of Nishit, but the terraces are low 
on account of the ground being of a gentler slope. For the same 
voason the prospects are not so commanding, Tho chief beauty in 
this garden is the upporyost pavilion, which is supported on 
handsome columns of black and grey fossiliferous marble, and is 
surroumded by a tank filled with fountains, while plane-tiecs 
overhang it. The canal leads down in cascades and level runs 
alternately, and beyond the gates it continues through the marsh 
far into the lake. 

* “ Gaiden of Gladness ” 

| Ounous mistakes have beon made as to the detivation of this name-—mistakes 
which aro goncinlly due to the tiayelle followimg tho imporfect knowledge of his 
Posun-wuling munshi, ‘Vigno spenks of tha namo as coming fiom “ Shah-l- 
iment” In anothor book I have seen “Shahi-imaiat,” “ioyal building” The tiue 
deityation 1 obyions to anyone nequamied with Inndi words. Shida means “house,” 


or “abode”, Mia is the neino of tho Iindi goddoss of Love. The Kashmitis often 
eouliac, Shilamay Bagh to Shalabagh 
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Nasim Bagh, or tho Gardon of Breezes, is a place that never 
saw its prime. It was constructed by one of tho Mughal or Delhi 
Emperors, with a groat roveimont wall, terraces, and masonry stairs. 
On the plateau, 80 or 40 feot above the lako, a succossion of eroxs 
avonues of plunc-trees was planted. The strueture, which made one 
grandeur of the place, fell into decay before the trees reached to 
the height of thew boauty. Now tho masonry is in ruins and half 
hidden, The splendid avenues of chiniv-troos throw a shade over 
quict grassy walks. I'rom among the foliago the view over the 
lake is exquisite; the water has a glassy surfaco, reflecting very: 
perfectly the circling wall of mountains; but these have often, 
especially in the mormming sun, their details softened, as Well as 
their colours harmonized, by the brightoning of tho dolicato hazo 
that intervenes, 


Summer Rurrears. 


Every corner of tho vale, every nook where the lower land 
runs up into the hills, and every part of the slopes whoro the 
ground that belongs to tho valloy graduates into that of the 
mountains, will show some beauties for the traveller to delight in, 
Of such places ns these somo are frequently resorted to by 
Englishmen ; othors aro left wnoticed, except whon some sports- 
man in his search for gumo visits thom. As oxamplos merely 
I will name a few of thoso spots to which the travellor whon tired 
of the city will liko to find his way. , 

Ihave before said that, doliphiful as the Kashmir summer is in 
a general way, there is some part of it whon the low neighbour- 
hood of Sixinagar, surrounded at no grewt distance by Iako and 
marsh, becomes somewhat wuhoalthy. At this time—from tho 
middle of July, perhaps, to the middle of Soptember—the English 
visitors seek a higher level. Those of thom who are not scattered 
farther about the country are apt to throng to Gulmarg. 

This place is about 380 miles by land from Sirinagar; this 
distance one would, with a camp, take two days to travorse, A. 
more conyonient route is to drop duwn by boat to Patan, which 
course can be navigated during the night, and thence mako one 
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long march to Gulmarg. The divection is on the whole west; the 
boat crosses the rivor-allavium flat, here much covered with water; 
then from the edge of it one has to riso up the sloping karewa, 
First tho ground is intersected with watercourses, and villages 
abound; then, as it gradually gets steeper, one passes through a 
low junglo; then, rising to yot steepor slopes, which can hardly be 
classed with tho karowas, we find ourselves in a forest of pine, 
threading which we at last reach the valloy called Gulmarg. This 
is a little grassy and flowery valley; it well bears out its name, 
the meaning of which is “ flower plain”; it extends two or three 
miles in one direction, while in width it varies to a mile as its 
maxin&im; it is enclosed by low hills, spurs from the mountains, 
crowned by thick forests of lofty pinc-trees, that shut out all 
further view and mako the spot a most secluded one. The level of 
it must be about 8000 feet; this elovation is enough to give an 
atmosphere that in the hottest time of the year is never oppres- 
sive. In this respect the climate is all one wishes for; but in 
some yoars the proximity of the place to the Panjél mountains 
allows the rain-clouds to break over it and showers to fall more 
plentifully than for comfort one would choose. Gulmarg is not 
permanently inhabited, but is frequented in summor by Kashmiri 
Gujars, 

The ridgo that forms the boundary on tho south-east is low, 
and may soon be surmounted. If one can find a gap in the forest 
to allow of the view, ono will seo the flat plain stretched below, 
with its villages looking but bush~patches in the distance, and 
beyond ridge after ridge of mountains, such as I have tried to 
show in tho sketch given in tho next chapter (opposite p. 196) 
of the great mountain, called Nang& Parbat, that shows up behind 
them all. To the south and south-west the mountains reach to 
very considorable heights; from some points one can obtain a view 
of thom which shows great expanses of mountain slope, thickly 
covered with pine and spruce, and above theso grassy hills and 
rocky peaks. 

Lola is another place that at some scasons is delightful. I do 
not surely know its altitude; probably it is near 6000 feet. It is 
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situated on tho farther side of the ridgo that odges tho Walar 
Lake on the north-west. Crossing this, for which wo havo to riso 
perhaps 2000 feet, and desconding, we find oursolves in a plain about 
6 miles long and 3 miles wide, oncirelod by hills which are for the 
most part covered with pine and doodar forest. The green valo, 
studded with villages, which are shaded by walnut and othor {ruit- 
bearing trces, is pretty and pleasant-looking ; and from tho way in 
which it is surrounded by tho dark-woodod hills it gives one the 
impression of calm and quiot; but on passing along ono secs much 
of the village land lying waste and noglected; this and the dilapi- 
dated houses tell of noglect and desertion following the oppression 
of a harsh system of land-taxation, 

Tsirar is a place some 17 miles south from Sirmagar, a town 
placed at the elovation of 6400 feet, on ono of the higher karowas, 
a narrow karewa, from cdgo io edge of which tho town oxtonds. 
All around it are more narrow karowa ridges, tho tops of thom 
bare of irees, undulating slightly. They aro divided by deep 
valleys, whose sides are covered with a low growth of Pinus 
excelsa. This kind of country continues up for many miles 
towards the mountains, the ridges gradually getting higher and 
more forest-covered. Behind these more gentle slopes rise tho 
steeper mountains; these also, in their lower part, are dark with 
pine forest; above is » barer tract, which at the timo I saw it, 
when winter was beginning, was covered with snow, and so to the 
peaks of the great ridge. . 

To this town of Tsirir, during the latter months of our year, 
the Kashmiri resort in great numbers to do honour to the 
saint, whom they call Shih Niz-ud-din, who here is buried. The 
people como from the city, spend a day or tio, and then return. 
Thursday and Friday are the fullest days; a fair is then held, 
when the bazaar and the temporary stalls aye crowded. To the build- 
ing which contains the tomb of Nir-ud-din, and of somo disciples 
and successors of his, access was most difficult, on account of the 
numbers. The guardians of the tomb, themselves faqirs, greedily 
took from all. The people went though and paid each his mite, 
without seeming to bestow a thought on theteligious character of 
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the place. They threw much more heart into the fair itself. I 
had nover seen Kashmiris so self-forgetful and given for tho time 
to enjoyment, Zveryone bought somcthing, the value of a ponny 
or two, as a fairing—a kingri, perhaps, whose price hero was some- 
thing under twopence, or a carved wooden spoon, or coloured-glass 
armlets; something or othor to take to those who had stayed at 
home. ‘The Friday, according to their reckoning, had begun on 
our Thursday at sunset; during that night the religious object of 
the journcy had been attended to; the next morning thon they 
were ready for the return journey. Throughout the day they 
trooped back in thousands, people of all classes and ages crowding 
the path. 

Ad the south-cast end of the valley, whore the different streams 
that form the Jhelam come down in various branch valleys from 
the mountains, are many places where the eye finds relief from 
contemplating the beauty of distant prospects in nearer views of 
calmer effect. Naubug is one of these spots. Tere a small valley 
is bounded by slopes of low hills that are long spurs from the high 
ridge behind, hills that rise only to 1000 and 1500 feet, well 
coyored with grass and wood, tho slopes not very steep, tho hills 
rounded; these spurs branching make an ever-changing scene of 
nook, knoll, and doll, In tho lower parts the valloy-bottom is cul- 
tivated in rice-ficlds, which alternate with orchard-shaded village- 
tracts. 

Tt is one of tho charmg of being in Kashmir that the inde- 
pondence of the kind of travelling thore followed by all enables 
ono with a map in band, or by information casily got, to hunt out 
places that show varying scenery, and give numerous subjects of 
interest, Thoso places spoken of, as before said, are but instances ; 
wo will go no farther in attempting to describe more, only in the 
chaptor on the march fro Kashmir to Leh will be described the 
Sind Valley, which is one of the finest of all, 
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CIIAPTER, IX, 


TID MOUNTAINS ROUND ICASTIMIR, 


PROLIMINARY ORSERVATIONG ~- MAIN WITAIN, TROME NANGA PARBAT VO NUN KUN == 
TU MOUNTAINS OF TR NORTINRN BOUNDARY —'LIM) MOUNTAINS ON LID TASTE 
—THE PANJAL RANGD—~ TN JUMLAM VALLEY BULOW BARAMULA, 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVA'LIONS. 


In the last chapter wo wont in somo detail into the subject of the 
form of the ground in the lowor portions of Kashmir, which con» 
stitute tho valley; as to the surrounding mountains, there was 
little more told than the height of them at differont parts. But 
these deserve a fuller account. ‘Troe it is that itis diMeult to 
describe in words the shape or tho course of a complicated range 
of mountains ; still I will attempt in somo measure to do so, relying 
mauch on the map (which for this chaptor especially should bo in 
the reader's hand) to make up the doficioncies of the writing. 
Before commoncing, J must puard against an unintended 
meaning boing atiachad, a wrong force allowed, to the goographical 
terms which, in common with others who describo monntain 
countries, I shall have to apply. I {hink, for instance, that tho 
words “ridge,” “range,” and “cliain,” ofien convey a wrong im- 
pression. Somotimes, indeed, it may happen, as in the Outer Lills, 
or with respect to any one simple branch, that the idea first con- 
veyed to the mind by, say, tho word “ ridge,” will be tho true one 
—a simple, definite, though, may be, irregular, line of elevated. 
ground. But whon one comes to speak of the great masses of 
ground we have now reached, with their complication of form, 
though we are necessitated to uso the same words, wo find them 
inadequate to express tho facts. Such ranges as we have now 
to treat of are wide masses of raised ground cut into by deep 
valleys (which seldom widen to broad hollows) and by innumerablo 
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branch ravines; the spacos botwocn these ravines and between 
their trunk valleys making the spurs and the branch ridges, As 
to the summits, the spurs and branch ridges are not as a rule left 
wido, to form a tablo-land, but are quite narrow-topped; they vary 
(at different levels perhaps, or according to the composition of tho 
mountains) in being sometimes rounded, sometimes shaip-edged ; 
and there are the further differences of the summits being nearly. 
level, or of a regular slope, or of being rugged or serrated, or clso 
having, rising from the ridge, elevations that may be called peaks. 
Such are the masses denoted by the appellation “rango” or “ chain,” 

Again, if in a combination of mountain-ranges one particular line 
is called the “main range,” or the “main chain,” we must under- 
stand together what is meant by the expression, It may perhaps 
be applied to the chief line of watershed. Hvery range and ridge 
must be a watershed of some degree; it is the line of the most 
important watershed that is often spoken of as the main 1ange, 
In the case before us, the line between the waters of the Jhelam 
and those of the Indus has that rank, and in the present chapter it 
will bear the above title. Novw, it is not likely that for the whole 
distance such a watershed line will be occupied by the highest 
mountains. There will be gaps between them, that mako the Passes 
from one drainage-basin 10 anothor—gaps, perhaps, lowor than the 
depressions in the branch ridges; and, again, it not uncommonly 
happons that on the branches that do not constitute any important 
watorshed thore are peaks o6 greater height than any on what was 
called the “main range.” 

Whether a watershed, if of comparatively low clevation, is to 
be counted as the main range, afd the higher peaks which, though 
separated, are perhaps arranged in another, maybe parallel, lino, 
are to be reckoned as spurs from it; or whether we are to call the 
line of highest ground the rango, and to say that it is cut through 
by valleys that originate at the back of it; this question seems to 
me nothing more than one of phraseology, 10 be nothing about 
which people who know the form of the ground need seriously 
differ, though one may prefer one fashion of describing the facts, 
and another the other. The danger, for truth, is when words are 
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used to connect facts in such a way as to make the hearer infor a 
closer relation between them than thero really is. Such phrasos as 
“the true continuation of this chain,” or “this range disappears 
beneath the plains and reappears farthor on,” have a show of somo 
decp meaning; but if one were to try and got them defined, they 
would, probably, turn out to mean nothing, or clsc lo mean what 
was not borne out by the facts. Tho truth is that, beyond tho 
superficial circumstances of outward form, the questions of tho 
relationship of different ground-masses must be treated of with 
regard to their origin, that is to say, they must bo treated of geolo- 
gically ; and when physical geologists inquire into them they*will 
give their results in quite other, I may say more definite, language 
than of the sort quoted above. 

I do not myself propose 10 attompt any geological account of 
the mountains. I have not observed enongh of their internal 
atructure to give the result in any general viow, or to mako very 
important inferences. While keeping, then, to goographical 
methods and using geographical terms, I shall hope to make use 
of these in such a way as to prevent a wrong concoption of my 
meaning from being received. 

Let us now begin our survey of the mountains, Let us look first 
at the great chain an the north-east of Kashmir, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this come round and enclose the 
valley. 

i 
Main Ciratn, From Nanaa Parsar to Nuwxon. 

Commencing with the great mass of which a part is called 
Nangi Parbat or Diydmir,* wo tHere find ridges and spurs, many 
points of which are over 20,000 feet high; the highest point of 
the whole mass (ihe one which bears the name) is 26,629 feot 
above the sea; this is not quite on thd watershed botweon the 
Indus and the Jhelam, but is part of a branch that divides tho 
Astor and Childs rivers, both of which flow into the Indus at no 

* This mountain is called Nangé Parbet (which, in the Ilindi dialects, means 


“Naked Mountain”) by the people who sce it from the ssuth, Tho namo Diydmir is 
what xt goes by among tho Dard 1nces who livo near it. 
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great distance from one another, This particular summit is a peak 
which rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 22,000 feet 
in height; the faces of this ridge, on tho east and south, make an 
enormous cliff, or steep fall, of from 6000 to 10,000 fect, on tho 
greater part of which snow remains clinging, but it is in part of 
rocky precipices; from the highest point great buttresses raiiate. 
Large glaciers take their origin from the mountain, of one of 
which a notice will be given in a later chapicr. The great ridge 
and the chief peak are of such a height as to be seen from long 
distances over the neighbouring ranges of 16,000 {eet altitude, 
which become quite dwarfed to the eyes. General Cunningham 
has seen the peak from Ramnagar in the Panjib, which is distant 
205 miles. The sketch on the following page shows the mountain 
as it appears from the south side of tho Kashmir Valley, 80 miles 
away. 

The southern part of the Nangaé Parbat Ridge becomes tho 
watershed between the Indus and Jhelam basins, dividing the 
water that flows into the Astor stream from that which finds ils 
way into the Kishangangé. Ai this part it is 20,000 foet high, 
and it originates glaciors on both sides. T'vom here, for 120 miles 
reckoned on a straight lino, wo will traco the courgo of the chain, 
which takes a goneral south-casiorly direction. 

For the first 50 or 60 milos it is not of such a height—neithor 
in the line of watershed nor,in its spurs—as to boar porpotual 
show or give origin to glagiers. It secms to be commouly of an 
altitude of somo 14,000 fect, with a fow points of 15,000, or a 
little more. Thore are several gaps in the ridgo that aro pass- 
able. T'wo much-traversed roads, which join the Kishanganga 
and Astor rivers, go over Passes of 13,200 and 13,500 fect, while 
farther east Passes lead from the former rivcr-valley into the 
basin of the Dris Rivér; these can all be traversed by laden 
horses. After the length of nearly 60 miles the 
mountains become rather higher; there are peaks of 17,000 
and up to 17,400 feet; these collect enough snow to form 
small glaciers. But the ridge is broken, and a not difficult 
Pass occurs which directlg connects the Tilel branch of the 
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Kishanganga Valley with Dras. A fow milcs south of this gap 
occurs the branching of the mountain mass that gocs 10 mako 
the north boundary of Kashmir; this we will return to, and now 
only note the spot from which that ridge separates. Again, 
a fow miles farther on, still to the south-east, and we come to 
where there is a gap in the mountains, which is tho lowest 
passage, between the Indus on tho one side and the Chinab and 
Jhelam basins on the other, along the wholo length of 800 miles 
from the eastern sources of the Chinab to the hoad of the Khagin 
tributary of the Jhelam. This Pass is called Zoji La by tho 
Tibetans, the Ladakhis; by others it is commonly called the 
Dyas Pass. 

The height of this passage through the mountains is 11,300 
feet. An important characteristic of it is that thore is a groat 
rise to this level from the Kashmir side, and but a very slight 
fall on the Ladakh side. Coming from Kashmir wo rise steoply, 
in the last mile or two, a height of about 2000 fect to tho level 
of the Pass; we then find ourselves in a narrow valley, the floor 
of which descends with so gradual an inclino that in 20 miles wo 
do not descend moro than 1000 feet. Tho Pass itsel!—the high- 
lovel valley which is reached after the steep ascent—is x level 
grassy valloy not much more than a quarter of a milo in width, 
The mountains bounding it are rugged and rocky; the peaks 
immediatoly scon are 2000 or 8000 {vet above the valley, but tho 
ridges, of which these avo the onds, continuing back reach to 
5000 and 6000 feet above it, or 16,000 and 17,000 fect above 
the sea. These mountains belong to the very central range 
and to spurs from it. By this Pass ono rises into the high-lovel 
country of Ladakh, where the valley-bottoms are at levels from 
10,000 fect upwards. Indeed, if we go anywhere in tho Upper 
Indus basin south of the latitude-parallel of this Pass, we shall 
find no ground, even in the valleys, so low as 10,000 Loet. 

Continuing along the main chain, we find that the summits 
get higher and higher; poaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we 
go on, that approach 20,000, occur, and the general level of 
summits is not much below them. Long spurs, too, or branch 
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ridges, that jut out, are very lofty. ‘Ten miles east-south-east from 
the Pass a distinct ridge branches off in a direction somewhat 
west of south, which is the one that, curving round, forms the 
eastern and southern boundary of Kashmir, and connects on with 
the Panjil Range; this, too, we shall revisit. Thon in some 
miles more (26 or 27 miles direct from the last Pass) we come 
to an opening which, though not so low as the other, yet, con- 
sidering the loftiness of the mountains it passes between, is a 
considerable depression. This is the Bhot Kol Pass; it leads 
from the head of the Wardwan Valley into the Suri district. It 
is a glacier pass, but one over which it is possible to take a 
horse. 

From the Dris Pass hither the peaks have been of a height 
to form glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. 
Many of the vranch ridges also hold them in their recesses. 
These glaciers aro usually not large; two or three miles long 
is common; and they do not generally extend very low; one, 
however, named the Mechuhoi Glacier, the lowest that I know 
of near here, has its foot at 10,850 feet above the sea; this 
is close on the valley of the Dris Pass. Looking from near 
the Bhot Kol Pass 10 the north-east, at one view a number of 
these small glaciers can be secon, cmbedded in the hollows of the 
mountains, whose narrow rock-ridges curve round and enclose 
them. 

From the last-named Pass eastwards the range continues at 
a great height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet high. Lastly, 
distant from the Pass 12 or 14 miles, there rise two enor- 
mous mountains, each of them a few hundred feet over 
23,000, These are called Nun and Kun, or together, Nun Kun. 
They are peaks that are conspicuous from afar, standing as thoy 
do a clear 8000 feet above their neighbows, Their aspect varies 
much as one looks at them from different sides; from Suri we 
get a side view, which seems to show that they are projecting 
portions of a rugged escarpment. The annexed sketch gives 
their form a8 seen in front, in @ distant vigw caught of them 
from the boundary of Kashmir. 
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Tom Mountains or Ton Nortuern BounpDary. 


‘One way of looking at the mountains that make the oval 
barrier of Kashmir is to consider them as divided into a northern 
and a southern part by the Sind River that flows from near tho 
Dras Pass into the Vale, and the Jhelam River as it flows out from 
Biramila to Muzafarabid. The line of these two is roughly east 
and west; it divides the Vale and its mountain-ring into some- 
what unequal parts, of which the sonthern is the greater. 

We before marked the spot whero the northorn mountains 
branch from tho watersheil range, near the Zoji Lit or Dris 
Pass. This mass of mountains extonds, without any break 
through it, for over 100 miles from cast to west, with a breadth 
varying from 12 to 24 milos, On its south sido lie suecessively 
tho Sind Valley, the northern part of tho Vale, and the Jholam 
Valley; on its north side is the Kishangangéd Valley in its wholo 
length. At its beginning tho mass is rocky and procipitous in its 
central ridgo, and lofty enough to form small glaciors. Farther 
west the glaciers cease and the range branches and spreads, Again, 
one peak in it, called TIaramuk, reaches to the snow line. This 
is a massive mountain, which, from its rising above the general 
level of the ridges, is conspicuous from a great part of Kashmir; 
in the hollows about it are several tarns, which probably occupy 
the sites of former glaciers. Most of tho branch ridges from this 
mountain, and some of those farther east, which form the northern 
boundary of the Sind Valley, have a stecp cliff for their upper 
portion, with a more gradual slope below, which is clothed with 
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either forest or grass. West of the meridian of Haramuk 
the ridge keeps to a fairly regular height of 12,000 or 18,000 feet 
for a long distance, until, indecd, it turns round southwards. At 
the part where I have been along it (between Bandipir, on the 
Walar, and Gurez) it is often a narrow ridge, with a slope down 
on each side of 85° or 40°, running along pretty level somowhat 
above the limit of the forest; rocks projected along the summits, 
but made no great cliffs; innumerable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which, lead down to the valleys, with a moderate, 
though seldom regular, slope; others end off with a steep fall of 
some thousands of feet. After tho range has turned round sguth, 
it gets somewhat highor, rising to over 14,000 feet; then there is 
a depression, and beyond that it is connected with the Kaj Nag 
Range, which, running in a general way east and west, from Bara- 
mila to Muzafaribid, forms tho northern bank of the valley of tho 
Jhelam, after that river leaves the Vale. Tho Kaj Nig Range 
gets gradually higher from Biramila towards the centre, where 
the other line of mountains from the north joins on, being there 
nearly 14,000 feet. It continues thus high for some miles to the 
west, but afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 fect. This, 
too, hag spurs jutting from it, which, when once below the forest 
limit, bear wood of spruce, and pine, and deodar. 


Ton MounTAIns ON Tan Past. 
a 


We must now return to where, on the main chain, the ridge 
branched off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part of our 
mountain boundary. This spot, as before stated, is 10 miles east- 
south-east from the Dris Pass. The mountains that here branch 
off to the south have at first the form of a high ridge, with a 
very steep slope on the eastern side. In this neighbourhood 
there is a peak on it (called Kohenhar) of 17,000 feet; but the, 
height soon diminishes, and then for a long distance the ridge 
continues in an almost southerly direction at a little over 14,000 
feet, with some Passes through it (which connect Kashmir with 
the Wardwan Valley), between 11,000 and 12,000. The Margan 
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(11,600 feot) is of these ihe only ono which I have traversed ; the 
top of it is a nearly level valley a milo and a half or moro long; 
the hills riso on cach sido for about 2000 feot. Thus far it 
rescmbles the Dris Pass; but hore tho fall is on both sidos, and 
not only on one. From the top of the steep slopo on iho 
Kashmir side I obtained, by good fortune, a view of tho southern 
hills, of such beauty, of such splendour of colour, that il has 
ever since remained in my mind go distinctly that the image of 
it, after many years, can be recalled at will. It was almost on 
end view of the mountains, but our elevation enabled us to sce 
a sucgession of the long slopes descending ono behind the other 
to the plain of the valley. Tho evening sun that nearly faced 
us illumined the light haze which filled the air; still the distant 
spurs were seen through it, themselves secming to be trans- 
parent; the distance between each was fully shown by the grada- 
tions of light, while nearer the hills lost that aerial brightness and 
were clothed in rich dark purple. 

Between this ridge we have beon tracing down from the north 
and the line of tho Sind Valloy is a great triangular spaco 
(having the edge of the Vale for its basc) which ix oceupiod by 
a branching mass of mountains that has its source or junction 
with our ridgo a little above Kohenhar, Tho most conspicuous 
mountuin of all on theso branches is Gwishbrixi, a pouk of 
17,800 foet, from which radiato many spurs, and, botween thom,’ 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Connected on tho north-wost 
isa bold peaked ridgo, with glaciers in the hollows of it on the 
north side, which we shall see again on nearing Sonimarg on our 
next journcy. Irom there for 30 miles westward a ridge continues 
that forms the southorn side of the Sind Valley—zocky heights 
of 18,000 and 14,000 feet, whoso lower slopes to tho north aro 
thickly covered with forest, The end of this forms the line of 
ill behind the Shilamar Garden, while dividing spurs from other 
branches form successively the half circles that encloso the Dal 
and the parganas of Vihi and of Trihal, each onding in a bold hill 
8000 or 4000 fect high above the flat. 

From the Margan Pass the north and south ridge continues at 
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neatly the same height, and with no greater break in it; it then 
curves round; as it nears Banihal there is a depression for some 
miles to the level of about 9500 feet; beyond this, to the west, 
we may count that the Panjal Range has commenced. 


Tun Pangan Ranaz. 


This has frst an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it 
tums to the north-north-west, and continues for some 40 miles 
more, afier which it dies off towards the valley of the Jhelam 
River. 

The first part I have not myself visited, but from eithgr side 
ono sces several conspicuous peaks that belong to it; these are 
called on the Survey Map Brahma Sakal; they are steep, rocky, 
roughly pyramidal, mountains that rise up from out the rango to 
a height of 15,000 fect. By the same map one sees that at tho 
foot of them is a mountain lake more than two miles long and 
three-quarters of a milo wide; near are two Passes, marked 
13,250 feet and 14,120 feet, which numbers show the general high 
elevation of the mountains. 

Near where tho bond takes place I have myself crossed the 
‘Rango, and looked carefully at the form of it. This is where two 
Passes from the Darhal Valley (near Rajdori) lead over ; also it is 
near this that the Ratan Ridge branches off from the Panjal 
“Range, Hore an irregular serrated ridge, or a chain of massive 
rocky peaks, encloses in its turns, antl with the aid of branches, 
amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarns. One of these, 
called Sum Sar,* 12,700 feet above the sea, is in size three-quarters 
by one-third of a mile; it is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to 
where the water flows out; on the 12th June it still was frozen, 
but the ice was beginning to break up; the mountains that 
encircled it had a precipitous cliff of grey rock about 1500 feet 
. above the lake; below the cliff were taluses of stoncs and of snow, 
and at the foot of them lay the water. As far as I could judge 
(and there was little doubt left in my mind) the lake was a com- 
plete rock-basin, the outlet of it was over gock; and from this 

% Sar is the word for lake in Sanskrit and in Dogri, 
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rock-barrior the ground fell steeply for some distanco, aud after- 
wards sloped more gently down. The rock, both by tho outfall 
and, on the spur to the south of it for 400 fect above, is well ice- 
moulded and ice-grooved; more distinct evidence of ao glacicr 
having occupied the amphitheatre could not bo wishor for; somo 
scratched stones too are seen in the heaps around. A 
few miles along, between the contral ridge and the valley that 
leads down to Baramgalla, is a plateau, of which the substance is 
moraine-matter of the former glaciers. On little hollows of this 
also are some small lakes—pools that have formed in tho in- 
equaligies of the moraine, A larger lake, again, called Nil Sar, 
abuts against the slopes of the hills, but has its dam made of 
moraine-stuff. A little farther north there is a Pass through the 
mountains called the Nandan Sar Pass; the summit of it is a 
neck-like heap of stones joining two mountains; on the Kashmir 
side there is a lake—Nandan Sar itself—at nearly as high a level 
as the neck ; this is a mile long and half a mile wide; the barrior 
of it seems to be either avalanche débris or elso moraine-mattor 
from a former side-glacier on the north, Boyond, and 
indeed all around, are amphithoatros enclosed. by curving arms of 
tho mountains, The map shows that numbers of those hold tarns, 
and wherever tho tarns occur thero are found signs distinct 
enough of the old glaciors. Indeol this is the sovret of tho 
mountain lakes; they are tho offect of the action in ono way or 
another of the glaciers that once oxistod here; those that oceupy 
rock-basins are in the very beds of the old glaciers, which scooped. 
out the rock into the hollow form. Tomy mind, even where there 
are no lakes, the anphitheatres themselves are good evidence; 
for valloys that now hold glaciers very frequently end upwards in 
an amphitheatre, and, as far as my experience has gone, this form 
only so occurs, or clse in parts where other proofs aro found of 
glaciers having cxisted.* 

Where the Ratan Ridge first branches from tho chiof one, it 


* Now, whilo discussion is still going on, {i may not bo necessary to stato that 
Professor A, C. Ramsay was the originator of the theory of the scooping of rock-basing 
by glaciers; but m case this book should last longer than tho controversy, I dosire 
to record it here, 
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consists, in the same way as what it branches from, of rocky ridges 
and peaks; farther out it becomes half stony, half grassy ; farther 
on still it is a straight ridge, rocky only at top, the slope wooded, 
while some of the slopes and the more level places near are 
covered with fine velvety turf, and have scattered all over them 
innumerable flowers, as primulas, ranunculus, anemone, and poten~ 
tilla. The hollow between this and the main Panjal Ridge is the 
head of the valley that leads down to Pinch. 

There is a peculiarity in this valley which, though minute in 
itself, deserves notice for the history of which I think it is a 
record. On the north side there is a line of gentle holloys and 
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little plains at high levels, some hundreds of feet above the 
deeper valley, These hollows are bounded by a little ridge with 
a steep fall on the farther side. This will be better understood 
from the woodcut, which represents a section across the valley. It 
~--—ag 10 me to show that a change has occurred in the system of 
1age; that formerly the southern slope of the valley was 
'e the dotted line is drawn, and that the upper hollow was 
the valley bottom; that for some cause, originating higher 
ywards the head, the deepening of the valley did not occur in 
ame line as before, but was made to one side. 
"he next place where I have crossed the Range is at the 
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Pir Panjal, of the way through which some account has been 
given. The mountains near it are not quite so lofty as those we 
have left. Beyond we get to ground as high as any in the Rango ; 
especially there is an isolaicd peak called Tatadhkiiti, 15,524 feot, 
Again we see by the map that thore aro tarns in the hollows of 
the mountains. Beyond this there are some high Passes which 
lead very directly between Pinch and Sirinagar; then, behind 
Gulmarg, we find a summit of 12,500 feet, which is nearly the 
last of the Range. 

I have spoken chiefly of the higher paris of the Panjal 
Mountgins. Of its spurs we saw something on the march over the 
Pir Panjal; towards Kashmir, the hill-sides—the slopes of the 
spurs—aro in great part thickly covered with dark pino forest; 
these spurs ultimately become elongated into long low wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karewas, 

From the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at 
the last suddenly, in bold slopes and steep cliffs, for some thousands 
of feet, to the narrow part of the valley of the Jhelam. 


Tur JuznAM VALLEY BrLow Baramouna. 


We have thus, in describing tho mountains, completed tho 
civeuit of Kashmir and reached again iis ontlot valloy. We 
before saw that at Biramiila all the waters of tho Valo entored 
the gorge. From that plaao to Muzafarabid, where the Jhelam 
receives the Kishangangé from the north, and itself turns sharply 
to the south, the distanco is about 80 milos, the fall 2800 foct. 
Tho narrow valley is confined by the spurs of two mountain 
ranges. On the north, as was before explained, is the Kaj Nag 
Range. On the south there is a ridge which starts from tho Panjil 
Range at a spot behind Gulmarg and coutinucs lor somo 60 miles, 
along a great part of which length its height is from 9000 feet to 
12,000 feet. The easicst road from Pinch to Sirinagar crosses 
this ridge by the Haji Pir or Pass. The road from Mari goes 
over a branch of it at Danna, whilo the ridge itself oxtonds, 
narrowing, to the sharp bend of the Jhelam River, close to Muza- 
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farabad. There is a road along each side of the Jhelam Valley ; 
that on the right bank leads to Muzafarabid and Abbotabad; that 
on the left bank is the one which, leaving the river afler some 
marches, finds its way to Maii, These two are the best of all the 
roads out of Kashmiz. 

The first 25 miles of the gorge, from Biramila to Uri, is 
through extremely fine scenory, of wooded mountain-slopes bioken 
by cliff-sufaces, that rise to gieat heights above the path, while 
below it the river either flows in narrow 10ck-passages or roars 
over ledges and other obstacles. Some of the forest is of deodar, 
of which much has been felled to be sent down the stream to 
Jhelam, for use in the Panjib; the logs of it are seen as one 
passes, now being carried swiftly down, now being hurled by the 
current against some rocky obstiuction, ‘Villages are met with at 
intervals; after Biramila the houses are no longer of the fashion 
of Kashmir, but are flat-topped. People of the Kashmiti race 
extend about one day’s march down the valley, and after them one 
comes to the tribes called Kaki and Bamba, whom, in the Race 
Map, I have classed with the Chibhalis. The villages are upon 
alluvial plateaus, at a considerable height above the river; I have 
not traced out the origin of these plateaus—to what extent they 
have been made by the side streams, and to what extent by the 
main one. Ui, a largo village, situated where the road to Pinch 
branches off to the southwaid, is an example of the kind of 
situation; it is on a plain several hundred feet above the river, 
towards which a steep cliff is the boundary, while the side stream 
flows on another side in a deep narrow channel; behind are the 
hills, irregularly clothed with pine and deodar. 

Below this I am not well acquainted with the valley, but I 
know that the country a good deal resembles the tract of the 
Middle Mountains. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THR LATER GROLOGIOAL ILISTORY OF KASITMTR, 


Tun observations of nearly overy traveller io Kaslunir have 
tended to show that the Vale was in late goological times com- 
pletely occupied by a lake, Tho traditions of tho natives— 
traditions that can be historically traced as having existed for 
ages—tend in the same direction, and theso havo usually beon 
considered to corroborate the conclusions drawn from tho observed 
phenomena., Agreeing, as I do, with the conclusion, I cannot 
count the traditions as percepubly strengthoning it; I have littlo 
doubt that they themselves o1iginated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined; they do nob there- 
fore afford independent support to the theory, but aro valnablo 
rather as showing in how carly times some races of mantiud had 
learnt 1o interpret aright the geological rccords of the history of 
their dwelling placo. 

The existence of a lnko over tho wholo valley of Kashmiz 
occured at no romote timo, spoaking by a geological standard, 
but it was long cnough ago to have preeedod any of tho mont. 
ments of man that havo yotbeon discovered. 

I shall here be most concerned to describe carefully the facts 
on which conclusions on this subject must rest; those which 1 
have are uot, I fear, enough to make a comploto basis for a theory 
on it; I never had the opportunity systematically to obseryo for 
the object of elucidating this point; and at the time when I was 
able to make somo observations I was much less versed in the 
inteipretation of alluvial and lacustrine phonomena than aftor- 
ward, through travolling in Ladékh, I became, Still, the 
observations here put down may be trusted as far as they go. 

We must remember what was said in Chap. vit. about the low- 
level plain of the rivor-alluvinm on the north-eastern side of tho 
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valloy (itself slightly sloping from south-east to north-west), and 
the karewas or plateaus, which are mostly on the south-western 
side, and which slopo from south-west to north-east, excopting 
some quite to the north-east, which are flat-topped. 

Tho substance of the fat of the low-level plain is loam or 
clay that has been deposited from the river in its overflows; 
additions to it are still going on, at all events in years of flood, 
There is no reason for arguing a former permanent lake from 
this; the alluvium has a direct relation to the river in its present 
state ; it falls with the fall of the river in its course through the 
Vale. Occupying part of the low-level flat are the 
present lakes, in which, undoubtedly, the formation of deposits 
purely lacustrine is going on ; these probably it would be difficult, 
if they were brought to view, to distinguish from some of the 
alluvium, but there should be shown more of sifting in the lake 
deposits propor than in the Aood-alluvium, more stratification of 
mattors variously composed. 

There is no good evidence that any depth of lacustrine deposit 
has been formed round buildings or other works of man, although 
certain changes as to level of water may have taken place in his 
time. Thus at Manas Bal there is a temple partly submerged 
beneath the water of that lake. I am not clear about the cause 
of this submergence, nor, indeed, as to the origin of tho lake itself, 
which, though seemingly resting on alluvium only, has a depth of 
47 feet, at all events; it may be that the rise of the waters over 
the base of the 1emple is due to the supply of water brought by 
tho later-made artificial canals not having been able to drain off to 
the river, except after a general rise of the lake. Some 
buried ruins and broken pottery at Avantipir (on the Jhelam, above 
Sirinagar, 15 miles from it by land) have been brought forward to 
prove that somewhat important physical changes have taken place 
since the occupation of the valley by civilised man. An examina- 
tion of these did not at all convince my mind of this. I saw 
nothing that might not have been produced by disintegration of 
the substance of the ruined building, deposition, perhaps, of flood- 
alluvium, and accumulation of rain-wash from the hill-side near. 
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We will now turn to tho definito geological evidence of an old 
lake of large extent. 

Looking at the composition of the karewas, we find them to 
be mado up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of clay and 
sand. The following is a chavactoristic section; it was moasutod 
at Piri, a mile cast of Islamabad, in one of the fat-topped 
karewas : 


Peat, 
Rather comso diab or biown sand, with some small pebbles.. .. 20 
Fino soft brown sand 4. kennesaw 
Tard, very fine-proined, sand 4, uke ee wee te 
Biue sandy clay 6. 6k ue te tee te te ee re 
Pine soft samd., 6. we ee tee te 5 
Conrso sand, like the uppermost bod ., 6. ue tee te 


Though no more than this 50 feet could be plainly seon in one 
section, yet it was clear that there wore similar beds all through a 
thickness of 250 feet. 

Some of the coarse sand I have seen hardened io a stone, At 
other places not far off there is a very fino impalpable buff sand, 
like the material of the sandy beds in the Wealden formation of 
Kent and Sussex; this I think was glacior-inud, the prodnet of 
the grinding of siliceous rocks by glaciors. At other placos there 
is a groater proportion of clay and loam. 

On the north-eastern side of the valley, tho karowas, which are 
there flat-topped, aro exposed to a dopth of 200 or 300 foot, and it is 
clear that thoir general composition is tho samo as what is shown 
in the above sections. Onethe south-wostern side they slopo up 
with a gradual slope towards the mountains, but are seldom ent 
into by the valleys for a much greater depth than that. Wo have 
at present no means of knowing to what depth below tho dovel of 
the lower parts of the Vale such doposits oxtend. 

At Islimébad, where the karewa oceurs from which tho above 
instance has been taken, there is a hill of the paleozoic limestone 
separated from tho mass of the mountains, or only connected 
with it by this plateau. This hill shows on its outer face other 
phenomena connected with the old Jake. Behind tho town, 
below the level of qnost of the beds we have been looking at, 
there aro beds of a conglomerate of rounded pebbles of the limo- 

P 
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stone, of all sizes, and upon these is an accumulation of large 
angular blocks. These beds lie sloping on the sloping face of 
rock ; their angle with the horizon varies from 7° to 15°; there is 
sand and calcareous mud mixed up with the limestone pebbles.* 

There can be no doubt that these pebble-beds were the shingle 
beach formed at the foot of the limestone cliff, when this hill was 
part of the shore of the lake. Whether they were formed before 
the finer deposits—that is before the lake had risen to the higher 
level—or later, after a good deal of denudation had occurred, and 
the lake had sank to this level again, I cannot say, for I saw no 
section to tell of the relation of the two kinds of deposit, But 
their existence is conclusive of a lake of such a size that its waves 
had the power to fashion beaches out of the waste of rocks. The 
finor deposits again ave exactly such as are deposited in the stiller, 
deeper, and more central water of such a Jako; in these beds 
fresh-water shells have been found. 

In considering the whole question of the lake, we must try to 
come to a conclusion on two separate points: first, the extent 
to which the lacustrine deposits existed before they were denuded ; 
secondly, the level to which the waters of the lake must have 
reached, 

On the first point we may conclude that the present flat tops of 
the karewa plateaus are really the original upper surface of the 
deposit, that their present position shows the levels to which the 
lacustrine deposits had accumulated. A plane, not indeed an even 
oné, joining the tops of all the remaining plateaus would represent 
the position and form of the lake bottom at the last. This plane 
would be nearly flat along the north-east side of the valley; 
it would slope up with a gradually increasing angle towards 
the Panjal Hills. Now the vertical distance of various places of 
the present surface below this imagined plane will represent the 
amount of denudation of the lacustrine beds that has occurred 
since the drainage of the lake—a denudation which has been 
effected by the gradual cating downwards of the drainage streams. 
This vertical distance, as has been implied before, is from 200 to 

* These beaches were noticed by both Vigne and Cunningham. 
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300 feet; the level of tho plateaus is about that much above tho 
valley of the chief river ; but this height is greatest at the Islimabid 
end and lessens' towards Sirinagar and below it; that is lo sey, 
there has beon the greatest amount of denudation in tho uppor 
course of the rivor.* The streams that How from tho Panjil Ranga 
have cut through about tho samo dopth of the lake-beds, but they 
have made for the most part narrow gulleys only. At tho 
mouth of the Sind Valley are alluvial deposits, which must bo 
looked at in connection with tho luke-beds; there is a bank of 
alluvium 200 feet high and more, composed of sand and gravel ; 
it wag probably deposited by the Sind Tiver, when tho level of 
the open vale was growing to be much higher than at present, 
that is to say, this thickness was being formed as the level of the 
lake-bed rose. 

For the other point, the level of the waters of the lake. hoy 
must have been at all events as high as the karewa slopes (those of 
purely lacustrine origin) on the flanks of tho Panjal Mills, T caunot 
speak definitely, but I think the lake level at one time could nob 
have been much less than 7000 feet above tho sea. 

As to the origin of the lake 7 have no theory to offer, Unfor- 
tunately, I had not latterly gone to the gorge of the Jhelum, so as 
to have had an opportunity of examining it in the light of my Iyter 
experionce of such phenomona as these, but T know that in that 
gorge are alluvial accumulations of considerable thickuoss, the 
mode of formation of which must be considered at the sumo timo 
with that of tho Kashinir Lake. Under theso cireumstances 1 shall 
leave tho subject withoul venturing oven an hypothesis, 

There is another set of phenomena which, if one understood 
their whole bearings, would throw light on the later geological 
history of Kashmir, ot all events on the history of times just. 
preceding those in which the beds wo have hitherto boon doseribing 
were doposited. Major Godwin-Austen has described t some strata 
that occur at Hirptr; they are beds of conglomerate, sand, and 


* Ag 10 the for north-western portion of the valley, £ am not well enough ac- 
quainted with it to apoal, 
+ ‘Quart, Journal Geol, Soo.,' vol. xx,, p. 383, 
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loam ; they dip down towards the Vale at an angle of 20° or more. 
Major Godwin-Austen obscrved a thickness of several hundred 
feet, and found in these many specios of land and fresh-water 
shells, with plants and minute fish-scalos. I believe that these 
same beds occur at many places from Hirpiy to Baramila, 
between the old rock of the mountains and the material of the 
karewas proper. More full and minute observation of them is 
required than has yet becn made before one can reason on what 
they may prove. They lead us back to an earlier part of history 
than I intended to speak of; my object in mentioning them is 
simply to draw attontion to their occurrence, in hope that gther 
travellers may Le able to work out their meaning, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MAROIM FROM KASIUMIR TO LEI IN LADAKIL, 


f 

UP THD SIND VALLDY TO TITM TOOT OF THM PASS; SIX MARGINS — TIROUGI THD PASS 
vO DRAS: TWO MARCHES—-DRAS TO KARGIL: TORE MAROWES—KARGIL TO 
KHALSI; FOUR MAROULDS —~ KHALSI ''0 LEM: FOUR MANOCLES, 


Tue “next great tract to explore will be the country of Ladakh. 
The account of it will oceupy three or four chaptors. The present 
chapter, which is preparatory, will treat of the road which joins 
the two towns Siinagar and Leh, the capitals of Kashmir and 
Ladakh respectively. The journey along this road may be takon 
in continuation of the march from Jummoo to Sirinagar, which 
was described in Chapter vit. 

I think there is this advantage in intermixing with the more 
systematic description of a country that of a particular portion 
traversed, namely, that wo are thus able to describe a sample of 
tho country somewhat minutely, from which samplo the dotails in 
tho larger picture that is to be presented may be filled up; or, in 
the case of its being the eurlicst visited part of a now district, wo 
can give what were our own first impressions, which often fix tho 
irwth in the mind better than knowledge later got. 

Of this march from Kashmir to Leh, part will be through 
country with the geography of which we have already had to 
do, while that part which lies beyond the Dris Pass will be 
entirely new ground for us, This latter is, indeed, excecdingly 
different from any portion of the country we have hitherto visited ; 
it is a country naturally scparated in various respecis from 
Kashmir; not only ave its physical characters widely different, 
but its inhabitants belong to another of the great divisions of the 
human race, and follow a religion different from either of the two 
professed by the tries we have hitherto met with. 
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It is the great chain of snowy mountains that makes such a 
physical scparation, and has favoured, if not induced, the other 
differences. The lowest Pass through these mountains naturally 
determines the route which of all others bears the greatest traflic 
between the lower countries and the westernmost part of Tibet. 
This lowest gap in the mountains is tho Drés Pass, Our route 
(through this Pass) from Sirinagar to Leh is 259 miles in length, a 
distance which is ordinarily travelled in a march of nincteen days. 
Speaking generally, it is for these hills not a bad road; it is 
commonly passed over by laden ponies, though a few places on it 
are dangerous for them. I shall describe the route in five sections. 
The details of the stages will be found in Appendix IV.* . 


Ur run Stinp VALLEY vo Tur Foor or Tum Pass: 
Six Manors. 


The first march is a short one, in the open Kashmir Valley, to 
Gandarbal, From the city the road leads us over a plain which 
is ata higher level than that of the present river-alluvinm ; on the 
left there is a fall of the ground, of something less than 100 
feet, down to the level of the flat marshy tract called Anchar. 
After 10 miles or so we come to the foot of one of the mountain 
spurs, and, rounding the base of it, reach Gandarbal. 

We are here at the mouth of the valley of the Sind River, 
where that valley widens to debouch jnto the open vale. Near 
above this the waters of the Sind River have divided ; they irrigate 
the ricc-fields that occupy the wider space, and below they com- 
municate with the main river, the Jhelam. By means of these 
water-channels we could have come to Gandarbal by boat, and it 


* Although this is tho only ioute fiom Kashmn into Ladalh, yet other roads 
lend into it fiom other portions of the hills or fiom tho Panjab, Of these some 
recount will be found in Appendix TV. One of thon hag of late got much into 
wse—that which leads through the British districls of Kullu and Lihol into tho 
southon part of Ladikh, and at certain times of the yonr 11 may desorve proference; 
but tho ono by Dras, which will bo described in the text, has the advantages of a 
less ascent, a greator number of months dming which it is open, and a moe 
inhabited county that it passes through, advantages which enable it to retain its 
position as the chief 1oute from the Plains to Ladakh, 
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may often be convenient to make this first stago from Sixinapar 
by that mode of conveyance, especially as tho greater part of it 
can be got over during the night. 

From Gandarbal the road onwards keops at a higher Jevel, on 
an alluvial plateau that lies between tho low plain watered by 
the branching stroams and tho hill-side. Ay compared with that 
watery flat, the plaican rises as one goos on till, in five or six milos 
from Gandarbal, it has reached a lovel 300 fect higher, Tlero 
and thore it is cultivated, but for Lho most part it is covered with 
a brushwood jungle, with many half-wild fruit-iroces seaticrod over 
it. Soon we have to descend the 800 feet from that plateau and 
cros$*the river. A few miles moro, and wo reach the next halting 
place Kangan, where we aro quito within tho Sind Valley, and out 
of sight of the open vale. 

Now, in the next two marches, a distance of 25 miles, we 
enjoy the finest scenery of ifs kind in Kashmir; this kind docs 
not, indeed, give us wide views across a hill-surrounded plain, 
but it shows us all the beauties of a valley bounded close by 
lofty hills of varied surfaco—richly clothed with forest or covered 
with thiek herbege—broken by cliffs, and crowned with rocky 
peaks. | 

The yalley-bottom, a milo or two in width, is oeeupied by 
plateaus, slopes, and Jow-lovel flats, which aliernate ono with the 
other, These spaces are in part river-alluvium, and in part 
belong to tho alluyial fans of tho side streams, often where more 
than one havo coalesecd. The river dlows through the low land, 
frequently dividing so as to mako islands of alluvinm, on which 
grow groups of fir-trees. Of tho plateaus and tho fan-slopes the 
whole surface is covered with verdure, and it is chicily upon thom 
that occurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountains rise steop behind the terraces and the fans. On 
the left bank, for 15 miles without a break, there is a proat 
slope, extending np for thousands of fect, covered with dark 
forests of silver-lir, spruce, and Pinus eweelsa, with some deodar ; 
here and thore Jinos of lighter greon oveur, in the hollows maybe, 
where the condifions are more favourable to the growth of 
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deciduous trees; along the lower edge, too, a growth of them 
made a belt of brighter green beneath the dark conifers ;— 


“Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse.” 


For 5000 or 6000 fect up, this forest continues along that 
whole length of 15 miles; in some parts it reaches to the very 
summit of the ridge, in othors the mountain rises above the tree- 
limit, and there is then a belt of green pasture above the forest, 
and above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. 

On the right bank, the north side of tho valley, the aspect of 
the hills is different. Their southern outlook does not favour the 
growth of wood. For a great hoight up, their sides are of Seep 
but grassy slopes, broken by rocks and lines of cliff. Still at 
every mile they show new forms, as, in going along, one opens the 
successive ravines, and one’s view reaches to the higher parts, to 
the lofty precipitous rocks of the centre of the ridge. 

Besides these grand beauties of the mountains there are more 
homely ones in the valley. The path lies through glades shaded 
by trees of rich and varied foliage, with flowers of jasmine, honey- 
suckle, and rose delicately scenting the air; it passes by villages 
which are surrounded by and almost hidden in groves of thick- 
leaved walnut-trees. Hach yillage grove cheers one by its homely, 
pleasant, look, and each wildor glade tempts one to stay and enjoy in 
its shade the combined beauty and grandeur of the mountain views, 

The atmosphere of the whole of this valley is distinctly cooler 
and fresher than that of the Kashmir Vale. On one’s reaching 
Kangan the difference is already discernible; the heats that 
sometimes oppress one in Sirinagar are there left behind. The 
stream that flows in the valley is one of much volume and ve- 
locity, and its waters are always cold from the snow and glacier- 
ice that it drains from; the road crosses it several times over 
wooden bridges; as one stands on these one feels a current of cold 
air, air that has been dragged down from the higher parts by the 
water, and is kept cool as it flows by its contact with tho stream, 
to which it is closely confined, for not a yard beyond its banks 

“oes the current extend. 
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When one continues up the valley the climate becomes mora 
rainy, and at cortain times of the yoar—as July and Angusl— 
showers fall almost daily. The crops grown aro in part baréni— 
that is, depending on rain—and in part irrigated; tho irrigation 
euts aro drawn chiefly from tho side streams; rico, whieh ts tho 
crop most gonerally grown by such aid, oxtenda as far ay the 
village of Gtind, about 7000 feet above tho sea; higher up 
the chicf cereals are china (ono of the millots) and fromba, or 
buckwheat, which last is a most hardy plant, that ripons ils grain 
with comparatively little sun. ‘Towards the head of this valley it 
is not oxcess of cold at any time, but absence of sun, from tho 
provatence of rain-clonds as harvosi-time comes near, that limits 
the growth of the various kinds of crop. 

At Gagangir, which is two days’ march abovo Kangan and 
four from Sirinagar, the valley has much narrowed. The river 
flows at the very foot of tho woodod mountain-slopo of the loft 
bank, and on the right thore is but a narrow strip between the 
stream and the opposing hills, The eultivation of this strip sup- 
ports a small village; tho walnut-tices that surromndl it are (he 
last we seo in this valley; the lovel of Gagangir, whieh is about 
7400 foel, may bo counted tho limit ol them hero, Tere, too, 
ends the characteristic scenery of the last few marches; beyoud 
we shall come to scenes of a different kind; Ib before proe 
ceeding to them let us turn to take a look back and east the 
eye down tho valloy. Ono is struck with what L have often 
noticed in othor thontain valleys alter travelling some way 
towards their sourees and then turning back, ‘Tho amowntains 
seem diminished, seem as if they hardly could be the same that 
towered above us as wo passed along the foot of tham; it seems, 
too, as if tho opening of tho valley into the plain below must he 
near at hand; it is difficult 1o think that there are so many miles 
to be traversed in a valley deep betwoen high mountains. 

Beyond Gagangir a great rocky ridgo on tho north sido 
approachos its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of 
the river bocomes a gorge through which the wators foam, whilo 
the path is carriod dinong tho large falion blocks that fill up tho 
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space between its right bank and the steep cliff that overhangs it. 
This position causes the road for some four miles to be extremely 
Lough; it is the worst bit in the whole 250 miles to Leh; it is 
very difficult for horses—imdeed to ride along it requires the 
cleverest of hill pomtes, and for him it would not be without risk. 
The summits of the heights that overhang our way ate not withm 
our sight, but on the opposite bank we sco cliff upon cliff, each 
crowned with firs, and above these the mountain 1ises to peaks of 
a great altitude. 

After a few miles we pass clear of the gorge and emerge into 
more open giound. Crossing the river and 1ising up the further 
bank to a level a hundied or two feet above the stream, we come 
to the plain called Sonimarg, or “ pleasant plain.” * This is a 
nariow grassy flat, extending some two miles between the hill-side 
and the i1vei-bank; connected with it 1s a wider tiact at the 
mecting of the sido valley fiom the south-east. This latter is a 
space of beautiful undulating giound, a succession of dells sur- 
rounded by hillocks or mounds, which are sometimes connected 
more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated. The dells aie 
covered with long thick grass and numerous wild flowers, while 
the slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, 
birch, and other hight-green trees beautifully intermingled; over 
the mounds are scattered masses of 10ck. 

This space, which seems to be known to the natives by the 
name Thajwaz, 01 else ono spot on it bears that name, 1s bounded 
on one side by a dark fir-covered hill, and on the othe, the south- 
west side, by the stream of the ti1butary valley, beyond which 
there 11ses a great mass of mountains of bare rock, divided into 
lofty peaks by thiee or four hollows, in each of which lies a glacier, 
a small glacier on a steep slope, bioken by transverse cievasses, 


* Marg 19a Kashmiai wo1d meaning a high level plain o2 open valley , soné means 
“ploasant” im Dogii, whethe: this wod 1s to be found sopainte in the Kashmiui 
language I do not know, but it certainly ocewis im some othe: Hindi dialects An 
instance of the etymological mistakes mio which fiavellers may be led by then 
undiscumimating Persiamsing munshis is seen m ‘Moorcioft’s Tiavels’ (II, 97), 
whee the name of this place 1s wiitten Sonamuigh, and 1t 1s stated to be so called 
from the “ golden bud,” o pheasant, found 1m its yieinity ! ° 
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and ending off far above the base of tho valley. Bolow the 
glacicrs are stony slopes, which are their terminal moraines, and 
beneath, wherever the giomd is of such a cliunactcr as to allow ol 
it, is a giowth of birch forest. Tho shetch shows ono of these 
glaciers, lying botwoen cliffs of tho rocky monntun-muss and 
flowing over its own terminal moraine, as scon fiom a distance of 
a few miles, 





QUAGII NAR LUAIWAZ, BY PONT MAI, 


* 

The description of this undulating tract of ground will have 
led many of my readors to poresive that ib is an old moraine 
of a former great glacier, Ag it is not tho ouly evidence of the 
gieater extension of glaciers in this valley in former times, T will 
now note down tho spoty where T have fonnd traces of thom 
along the way woe haye como. They have alko been observed by 
other travelleis; before I visited tho valley my attention was 
drawn io them by Major Monigomeric, who way superintonding 
the G. T. Survey in Kashmir. 

The lowest spot in the Sind Valley where T have seen glacier. 
marks is about 100 fect above the villago of Mui, which is 
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between Kangan and Gind, where, at a level of about 6500 feet 
above the sea, is a well-grooved roche moutonnée, and higher up 
the same hill-side the grooving occurs, up to 500 feet above the 
river. From here onwards up the valley the same thing is seen 
in many places, as on the right bank opposite to Surphra, and 
again about Giind. 

In the gorgo we see none of this, there has been too much 
later destruction of the rocks. 

Then we come to our undulating tract of Thajwaz. It is 
& space occupying nearly a square mile; the highest mounds 
may be 150 feet above the old alluvium of the Sondmarg plain, 
and 400 or 500 feet above the stream near, a great portion of that 
thickness probably being moraine matter. It is to be noted that 
the masses or fragments of rock which protrude from the mounds 
are of the same substance (a metamorphic, an altered argillaccous, 
rock) as the mountains on the south—that great rocky mass wo 
spoke of—and not the same as what is found about Sondimarg, 
which is limestono. The conclusion is that the glacier that depo- 
sited the moraine which now makes our beautiful undulating park- 
like ground had its source at the head of the side valley, which is 
five or six miles up. It must for long have had its foot about 
Thajwaz, and have gone on depositing its moraine for ages, and 
must at one time have protruded a milo up the valley towards 
Sonimarg—round the corner of the hill. 

The marks we observed lower dogyn were made when the 
whole valley from Hari (and perhaps from still lower) upwards to 
the source of the Sind River (south-east from the Dras Pass) was 
filled with ice, making a glacier 40 miles in length, This is not 
much greater than glaciers we shall come to in Baltistén, but it 
contrasts strongly with the small glaciers remaining at high levels 
in the hollows of these mountains. * Of these small separated 
glacicrs there are still over thirty in the basin of this river.* 


* It is possible that this whole length never was occupied by one glacier; that 
even in the time of extremest cold the glacier ended off at Thajwaz, while the lower 
maiks were made by another which had its sources in the gide valleys that come in 
below the gorge, 
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The determining cause of the accumulation of so much 
moraine matter at the particular spot, Thijwaz, no doubt was 
the narrow gorge below, which made the ico of the side glacier 
(in an intermediato later time, whon the main-valley glacier had 
retreated as far back as Sonimarg or farther, and so tho two had 
separated) to accumulate, to abut perhaps against tho opposite 
mountain, and, keeping long at that level, to shed tho material it 
carried, some being borne away down the gorge, whilo that thrown 
off on the upper side has remained to this day.* 

The village of Sondémarg, a couple of miles abovo Thijwaz, has 
but half a dozen houses; it is with difficulty kept inhabited, for 
the cl8udiness and showery character of its climate combined with 
the altitude, 8600 feet, make the growth of all crops precarious. 
The Maharaja’s Government gives some advantages 10 those who 
will settle here, for the sake of their aid in carrying tho post to 
Ladakh across the Pass; for this is the last inhabited spot in tho 
Sind Valley; no other house is met with until we aro beyond the 
Pass, in the Dras country. 

At Sonémarg we no longer have the homely look of tho 
Kashmir yillago; hore no trees sheltor tho collages, tho plain is 
bare, and the ficlds look unpromising. But the mountains that 
face the village on tho north attract our attention; hero beds of 
greyish-bluo limestone stand up perfectly vortioal and make pre- 
eipitous slab-like faces of rock across the higher parts of the spurs, 

From Sonimarg to Baltal tho valley is immediately bounded 
by hills a few thousand foot high; on the north sido thoy aro 
covered only with grass; on the south thoy ave varied with tracts 
of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to the part 
traversed by the road; whon we get io Baltal the plain again ig 
bare, but some of tho lower hill-slopes are covered with birch wood 
and firs. 

Baltal is the last halting-place before the Pass. Hero the 
main stroam of the Sind River turns off almost at right anglos 

* On the sicop side of the mountain on the right bank of tho main river (abora 


the bridge) I obsorvedl glaciv-seratches ab a height of abowt 500 fect above tho 
water; thelr direction wag a, and W., ov EN.E, and W.8.W. 
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towards the south ; a smaller, steep, stream comes down from the 
north-east, while right in front of us as we come up from 
Sondmarg is a great precipitous rocky mountain, which I have 
tried 10 represent in the annexed sketch, 
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VIDW APPROACHING BALTAL. 


A road leads up the valley of the yam stream to Amar Nath, 
a noted place of pilgrimage for Hindis; the pilgrims, however, 
approach it from the other side, from the direction of Pailgim, 
crossing a Pass to reach it, as the route by this Sind Valley is apt 
to be made impassable in summer by the rising of the river 
waters. 


TurougH tHe Pass to Dras: Two Manrcurs. 


We follow the valley of the smaller stream that comes down 
from the noith of east; after a short distance we see that it comes 
out of a narrow steep-sided ravine which has a considerable fall ; 
to follow it up through the ravine would léad us direct to the 
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Pass; this, howover, can only be done in winter, when tho gorge 
is filled with snow, or in the spring, when the water finds its way 
down beneath the snow-bed, which still is fim enongh te support. 
the travellor’s stops. About the beginning of duno tho snow: bed 
breaks up and the ravine is no longer passable; the path then 
is taken in a zigzag up tho hillside on the left, and alter a 
rise of more than 2000 feet from Biltal it again moots tho strean, 
above that straitencd part of its course, Tho character of the 
Pass itself was spoken of in Chapter tx.; we saw how, alter 
haying risen such a height, ono did not deseoud on tho other 
sido, ut that the narrow lovel valley through the mountain 
continued with but a gentle fall; indeed the change of slope, 
where the water ceases to drain 1o Kashmir and the Jhelum aud 
begins to flow towards the Indus, is hardly poreoptible to the 
eye, and afterwards also the gradient of tho valluy keeps low, 
The rise to the summit brought us above tho level of fir-trees, 
but when as we descend wo again reach down to that level they 
do not 1eappear; bush-like trecs of birch grow here and there 
on the lower part of tho slopes; theso and tho grass that coyers 
both the slopes and the yulley-bottom continue for rome miles 3 
but as we approach Duis, especially whon wo eomo into tho more 
open valley in whieh that placo is situated, wo seo what a differant 
country is this we have come inlo from the fortile one wo haya 
left behind. 

The valley of Dris is wy oponing among tho hills which lonyes 
a space nearly flat with a width of a mile and a half or two miley, 
and a length of noar three; it is not one flat, but consists of 
alluvial plateaus of dilferont levols.* This space is bounded on 
the north by low irvegular-shaped spurs of hills, whose higher 
parts are somo miles back but can often be seen julting wp in 
rocky peaks or as a jageed ridee; the surfaeo of these hills is 
thoroughly bare of vogetation ; they show a barren brown expanse 
of stone and rock—furrowed rock, loosened stone, and talus of 


* Por an account of the alluvin of this valley and of the allaviad depoutta pene 
velly of Ladéleh, I must rafer the reader Loa papor wend by me before de Graben al 
Sociely, and printed in their (Quatorly Journal,’ vol. asix,, prt 4 
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fallen masses, On the south side of the valley there ig first a low 
ridge, and then above that tower great precipicés of limestone 
rock, The Dris River enters the valley by a gorge, flows through 
it 25 feet below the level of the lowest alluvial terrace, and leaves 
by a similar narrow rock-passage. 

The. barrenness of the hill-sides is caused by the absence of 
moisture in the air and of any but the very slightest fall of rain. 
The range we passed through, and which in a former chapter was 
described in some detail, and shown to be generally a very lofty 
one, intercepts the moisture, whose source is the sea, obliges it to 
be precipitated on the outer side, and shelters this Igdakh 
couniry from the periodical rains, cutting off the supply of mois- 
ture to such an extent that the hill-sides are not only bare of 
treos, but of grass as woll, free from forest and without herbage. 

This is the character of all the country we have now to 
traverse, not only as far as Leh, but all that we have left to 
describo ; so that whon not specially mentioned, it must be re- 
membered and taken for granted that the surface of the mountains 
is bare rock or loose stone. 

And not only is the contrast great between the look of the 
groen-clothed, foresi-clad hill-sides of Kashmir and the arid, bare, 
and stony mountains of this Tibetan country, but the feel of the 
air 100 is very differont; hore in Ladakh is a clear light-blue sky 
and bright sun, with a brisk keen air; it is more a climate of ex- 
tremes, in that the sun’s rays are powegful, being less weakened in 
traversing the smaller thickness of atmosphere, so powerful as to 
heat quickly the rocky ground exposed to them, while, from its 
rarity, the air both receives less heat from the sun’s rays, and 
in the evoning allows of a quick radiation from the day-heated 
ground, so that cold nights suddenly succeed to days that have 
been felt to be hot by those exposed to the sun. As compared 
with this Ladakh country the air even of the higher parts of 
Kashmir is soft and mild. ; 

The valley of the Dras River, though generally bearing out 
what has just been said as to climate, has not the Tibetan charac- 
teristics in the highest degree; the gap of the Pass allows some 
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moisture-bearing air and cyen -cloud-earrying wind to come 
through; here ‘oceur a greater number of slight showors during 
the summer than in tho other valleys of Ladikh; Dnt the differ 
ence is slight as compared with tho great differences between 
the two sides of tho Pass, and is most chicily shown in winter, 
when the snow lies thickor in Dris than it does farthor to tho 
cast. 

The passage from Battal to Dras, a distanco of 80 milos, 
generally dono in two long days, is, in the summor, from Juno 
onwards, a not difficult road as things go in this country; it can 
be pagsed without difficulty by horses; nor does tho first full of 
snow (which may happen in the end of Octobor or in Novemhor) 
commonly shut the road for thom; but lator on, nstally by somo 
time in December, the snow has becomo so thick that for horses 
to attempt the passage is rash, and only men so hardy and perso- 
vering as some of the tribes who live about Dris, or olse those who 
get their aid, as I have donc—nid that woll deserves acknow- 
ledgment and thankfuluess—can hope to get ovor in safety. 
Thus—although in the winter the Driis people, by watching 
their opportunity and wailing for somo days when necessary, 
will keep up communication between Washmir and Ladikh, 
and even carry merchandiso oyer on their bueks—the vond is not 
thoroughly open again, ponics camot attempt it, till the end 
of May. 

The first villago that we como to on tho oastern’side of the 
Pass, the highest in the valley, is Matéyan, which is 16 miles short, 
of Dris; tho noxt is Piin Dris,* five or six miles farthor on; in 
the moro open valley of Driis itsolf wo find numerous hamlets 
scattered about. 

Here, as in all the countries on this side of the main ranges 
there is nothing grown without irrigation ; at Dras, barley, and tho 
variety of it called grim, aro the grains mostly cultivated, for theso 
can ripen in the time that tho short summer allows. ‘The villages 


* Without attompting mysolf to give a derivation of the wad “Pin” in tho name 
of this village, I must protest against tho connecting of it with tho Persian word 
Pain, lower. Tt will be cnpugh if I poiut out that Pin Dis is higher up the velloy 
and at a higher absolute level than Dias, 
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, are bare of trees; only at one or two places a few willows and 
poplars are to be seen. 

The inhabitants are of two, or even it may be said three, dis- 
tinct races ; Matiyin has Kashmiri who have been settled there 
for some generations; the hamlets of Dras are partly Dard and 
partly Balti; of these people I propose to defer the account till 
later, 

We have spoken of Dras as one of the valleys of Ladakh. The 
bounds of Ladakh may be taken differently, according as we con- 
sider it politically or from any other point of view. Dras has not 
the same inhabitants nor the same religion as the central @art of 
Ladakh, being in these respects more allied to Baitistén; but in 
the time of the old rulers Drés was part of the kingdom of 
Ladakh, and we too will reckon it as coming under that name, 
although latterly, for administrative.purposes, il has been put with 
Baltistan. 


Dras TO Karen: Tarexr Marorns. 


The distance from Dras to Kargil is 40 miles; it makes two 
good marches and a short one. The road continues down the 
game valley, over stony ground, along the foot of great rocky 
mountains, Few villages arc passed, and even those one goes 
near aro not always visible from the path, for some are situated 
hundreds of fect above, on plateaus, the remains of denuded 
alluvial fans. e 

T have used this word “fan” before, and I shall in the future 
so often have to repeat it, applying it to a certain form of alluvial 
deposit, that it will be well here to explain the exact meaning 
attached, to it. 

When a side-stream debouches from a narrow gorge into a 
wide valley it is apt to deposit the material it carries down (washed 
from the mountains behind) in a fan-like form at the mouth of 
the ravine. This fan is part of a low cone, having its apex at the 
point of debouchment; the slope of it, which may be a few degrees, 
is very regular along each radius; the spread of it may vary 
from a few hundred yards to a few miles; “the thickness of the 
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deposit, the height of the apex above tho plain or tho main- 
valley bottom, is often many hundred foct. 

The fans frequently havo become denuded, that is to say, cut 
up; their remains are sloping plateaus (with a slight curvature of 
surface) attached to the hill-sides in front of tho ravines; these 
plateaus are commonly divided into halvos by a gulley, through 
which the side-stream now flows at a low level, and they may 
end in a cliff towards the main river. Tho importanco of these 
fans (whether they be whole or denuded ones) with respect to the 
habitation of the country consists in this, that it is chiofly, though 
not ymiversally, upon them that cultivated ground ocenrs, tho 
water of the side-streams being led over them for irrigation.* 

To return to our route. Below Tashgiim we come into a granite 
country ; the mountains riso on both sides to a great height; not 
always are they seen thus lofty from tho valley, but from any 
vantage ground above we look on to serrated ridges of 17,000 and 
18,000 feet, the whole vertical height from that Jevel down to the 
river, which is at little moro than 9000, being of bare, irregular, 
broken cliffs and their débris. Tho sketch on the noxt page 
shows @ view up a side-valley that penetrates tito the mountain 
mass to ono of the lofty ridges; its wholo sides are naked, but a 
narrow strip of watered and cultivated ground lies in the bottom, 

The mountains, though at the first glance they show no (nes 
of herbage, yet lo bear a little; this is songht out by the small 
herds of goats that are dviven to tho moro favourable places, 
Along part of this road two or three kinds of bash oeonrred protty 
plentifully; one is tho poncil cedar (Juniperus ewcelsa), which 
sometimes grows low and somotimes tallor and troo-liko s another 
is a bush called by the people “umbii” (a Myricaria); thon there 
were currant bushes and numbers of red-roso troos, each troo boing 
magnificently furnished with flowers, this was in tho middle of 
June; all those wero on tho lower slopes among dry stones, 
flourishing where no grass would grow. 

The Draés River goes on north-north-westward to join the Indus; 

* For details ‘about the formation and denudation of fans in Ladikh L must nguin 
fe : the paper before mentioned, in tho Quutorly Journal Geological Novlety, 
3s 
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we do not in our route to Leh follow it so far, but ium round a 
corner 10 the right, and take to the valley of tho Surti River (one 
of about equal volume with that from Dris), passing here round 
a rock that the road has very imperfectly Leen eut in, so that in 
places the roadway has had io be consirueted of poles lodged in 
projections of the cliff; these aro loosely covered with slabs, Ina 
few miles after this we come to tho collection of villagos which 
bear the name of Kargil. 

At Kargil is another of the wider openings betweon the hills; 
up to this spot the granitic hills had continned—bare, rocky, and 
lofty ;a but now on the east there appcar lower hills of a softer 
material, alternating beds of clay and sandstone. Botween the 
Piskim stream and the Suri River is an alluvial oxpanse of some 
square miles, a succession of teriaces of alluvial gravel. These 
plains are uncultivated ; hitherto the work necessary for bringing 
the water of the Paskim stream on 10 the lower wide terrace, 
though once or twice commenced, has not been successfully accom- 
plished ; but narrow strips not very high above the two streams 
are watored by small canals led from them. 

The villages here are about 8100 feeb above tho seas partly 
from this somewhat loss altitude as compared with Dris, and partly 
from the place being less in the way of the comparatively nivist 
air that steals into this country through the Dris Pass, thero is 
both Jess snow in wintor and a greater force of sun and warmth in 
summer to help on vogetatton. JToro wheat flourishes as woll aa 
barley ; but tho great difforonce to be observed was the growth of 
many fruit-trees (chielly mulberry and apricot), as well as willows 
and poplars, along the watercourses that are led over the terraced 
fields. Such villages as wo now seo aro narrow sirips of ground, 
artificially banked und levelled into still narrower tcrraco-fields, 
and backed by great rocks that with a favourable aspect reflect 
the heat and act almost like the walls of our fruit-gardens. They 
are richly carpeted with heayy-cared crops and crowded with fruit- 
treos, the bright preonnoss of whose leaves delights the eye of the 
traveller, who for many milcs has wearied under the sameness 
of gazing at nothing but rock and loosened stones, aud the shado 
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of whose boughs, as, after the glare that onc is exposed to on a 
summor day’s march among these bare mountains, one lies by the 
stream that ripples beneath them, is itself a reward for the exposure 
and toil. 


Karain to Kuaust: Four Marcus, 


It will take us four marches to reach the valley of the Indus ; 
for though at Kargil we are only 12 or 18 miles away from that 
river, yet the more favourable course is to avoid it for a few 
days’ journoy still, to keep in the valleys of certain tributary 
streams whoso direction lies well in the line of our roadg The 
ground we shall go through is occupied by the ramifications of a 
great range of mountains that lies between the main chain on the 
south-west and the Indus River on the north-east. This range is 
irregular both in course and height; from some directions it is to 
be traversed only by very high Passes, but, as we are going, we 
shall cross two ridges that belong to it by comparatively low gaps 
quite easy to surmount. 

From Kargil we first go over the stony alluvial plain, which 
is bare of vegetation, and then, after five miles, descend to the 
village of Piskim, a large village watered by cuts from the stream 
called Wakha; these watercourses are bordered by many willows 
and some tall poplar-trees. Nearly a thousand feet above the 
village, on the edge of a cliff, are some remains of a fort that used 
to be held by a Rajah tributary to Ladakh; an account of the 
taking of this place by the Dogris is given in General Oun- 
ningham’s book. The valley now narrows, and for 12 miles the 
road takes us up between dark rocky hills whose near slopes, 
those within sight, are not lofty. The halting-place ig Shargol, 
20 miles from Kargil. A more even division of the distance 
would have been to make Paskim the stage instead of Kargil, but 
this latter is the more usual rest-place, as it is now the head- 
quarters of the district, and besides it is often convenient to make 
maxches of different lengths, for a quite short one will give the 
camp a long leisure for rest, or for repairs, of other business. 

Shargol is the first village where there is a Buddhist monas- 
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tery *; it is a small monastory, with but a few Liimis, attached to 
the one at Mulbek farthor on. We tlius sce that we are reaching 
the country of the Buddhists; the people of Shargol are neatly all 
of that faith, though for somo way farther there is a mixture of 
Muhammadan Baltis. 

In the next march we pass Mulbek (also called Mulbo) and seo 
the monastery, one of some sizo, and by tho road-side a large idol 
carved in the rock, and then we rise to the easy Pass called 
Namika La, 18,000 feet, a depression in soft (shaly) rock between 
mountains of limestone. A very easy descent brings us down to a 
stream that flows direct to the Indus; turning to the right we 
follow the valley of this stream upwards, and in a few miles wo 
come to Kharbi, a Bhott village, which makes another stage, 

Thence we continue up the same valley: the mountains on tho 
south of us are high mountains of limestone, which rock makes 
the chief part of the very lofty ridge beyond. IMKceping on 
towards the east, we rise to a Pass of very similar character to tho 
last, called Foti La; it is 18,400 feet high; tho ground is smooth, 
being composed of shale, but close hy, on tho south, are the rocky 
limestone hills; a gentle slopo for 2000 feot down a valloy thot is 
comparatively open, brings us to Lamily iri. 

At Lamayiiri wo are well among the Buddhists or Bhots, Tore 
is a large monastery built on tho summit of cliffs which aro partly 
rocky and partly of alluyial mattor; somo portions of it are very 
curiously built on timbers gluced across chasms, or joining ridgos 
or pinnacles of the hardened alluvial gravel. The cultivated 
ground is a narrow strip lying for some length above tho sloping 
valley-bottom. As we continue down, we join tho valley of a large 
stream that flows from Waiula; this is extromoly narrow; the path 
ltas with difficulty boon made along the slope of tho hill that risos 
immediately from the stream; there aro cliffs to be passed that 
have necessitated wooden. gallerics for the road to go on; this has, 
however, becn constructed with a good deal of skill, and by tho 


* The word for monastery in tho Ladikhi language is Gunpa, 

t Tn tho Dadaikhi language £& means Pass. 

t The woid fAot means Buddlust, or perhups, more particdaly, Buddhist 
Eibetan, Tho Ladikhis are called Rhot both by themselves and their neighbows. 
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plan of crossing the stream three times, by wooden bridges, we 
pass tho difficultics and’find our way to the valley of the Indus 
itself, and, after another mile or two and after crossing the river, 
to the village and halting-place of Khalsi. 


Kraus! to Leu: Four Marcuss. 


The Indus is spanned by a wooden bridge where rocks narrow 
it up to a width of 60 or 70 feet only. Tho bridge is com- 
manded by a small fort on the higher bank; the path from the 
bridge, indeed, is led along the covered way half round th fort. 
The village of Khalsi is on a plateau about 250 feet above the 
river; there is here a long strip of cultivated land watered from 
a side-stream; crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and even 
luxuriantly ; walnuts and apricots ripen, though the height above 
the sea is something over 10,000 feet. 

From this place upwards, to near Leh, the Indus Valley has 
one character. The river flows either between rocks or against 
alluvial cliffs, according to whether the mountain' spurs reach the 
wator or strips of alluvium-terrace intervene. The hills that aro 
seen aro not very lofty; all are bare and extremely dry. The 
only green visible is on those spots where the streams from the 
mountains on the north-east are brought on to the alluvial 
plateaus and enable the ground to be tilled; there villages have 
Been formed, and we see the yerdure ofeorn-fields and of orchards, 
or rather of the lines of fruit-trees that have been planted along 
the watercourses that skirt the little fields. 

For the next three days’ journey there are two routes that 
may be taken; they unite again one march short of Leh. The first 
is along the valloy, keeping as near to the rivér as the ground will 
allow; the other is a higher route along a series of plateaus behind 
the former; it is this latter that we choose; the valley itself will 
be again spoken of in a later chapter. 

After continuing for a few miles in the immediate Indus Valley, 
we turn up a ravine to the left, and, rising some 1500 feet, we get 
on to a high plain between an outer, low, range of hills and the 
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inner high one. This plain is interrupted by cross valleys that, 
originating in the higher vango, pass through the lower one down 
to the Indus; the plain thus becomes divided wp into wide nocks 
of land. Jn tho first cross valley wero several villages, one of 
them, Timisgaém, ending the first siago from Khalsi. 

The next day’s journey bogan by the ronte Jeading us up a 
branch of that valley, past sume patches of eultivated ground, 
supporting each its own hamlct, into a narrow dry gulley between 
rounded hill-surfaces, up which we roso until we camo out upon 
another such neck as we were on tho day before. Again thoro 
cross@ at right angles to the road a ravine which we have io 
go down into and up again by a zigzag path that givos us several 
hundred feet of fall and rise. Then a gradual descent brings us to 
Himis Shukpa, a noted place. This place is named aftor a grovo 
of a hundred or two large shukpa, or pencil-codar, trees which there 
grow about a stony mound, Tho girth of soveral of these trees is 
six or seven feet, and some that have inegular trunks measure 
10 feet and moro; they taper quickly upwards, reaching to a 
height of about 40 feet; it is a holy grove protected by the gous; 
discaso and misfortune are said to overtake those who couunit 
sacrilege against it, At Timis Shukpaé aro remains of a fort or 
tower, which was built by the Sokpos who invaded Hadith towards 
the end of the seventeenth century; | was told that they Duilt 
such towers in many places, and that this was tho most westerly of 
them ; its walls are of a kind of gravel or concreto moulded, 

From Wimis Shukp& we go up over another ucck of gravelly 
ground, and down to another ravine; the waters of this support 
the village called: Yangthang, or “ Now Plain.” This was settled 
five-and-twenty years ago by a Limi, who, by his wisdom and 
good management, gut tho main watercourse nude, and, haying 
established cultivation, fixed a monastery in the valley, in whieh 
there are now seventy Limnés, The land, which, by grant, is freo of 
Government dues, is cultivated by labourers who receive their food 
and clothing from tho monastery, Two more plateaus, soparatod 
by a ravine, making five in this march, had to be crossed before 
Tariiise, which we made tho halting-place, was reached, 
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The noxt day a few miles of sloping plain, similar io what we 
had crossed so much of, brought us to Bazgo, 

It must bo understood that in these marches from Khalsi we 
were all along edging the lofty granite range that for such a long 
distanco divides the valley of the Indus from that of its great 
tributary the Shayok. ‘for the greater part of the way spurs of it 
only wore visiblo—rugged and bare, brown and yellow, hills, whose 
surface was much-disjointed rock; but sometimes the eye reached 
up the valleys to the lofty central ridge, still of the same character, 
or else, perhaps, touched with the white of some recent snowfall. 

Bazgo is a large village; as one looks down on it frog the 
edge of the plateau it has a picturesque and strange look on 
account of the position of some of its buildings, as of the 
monastery, on the towering rock. 

The two routes that had separated near Khalsi have again 
met here at Bizgo. From that place the one road traverses a 
stony plain not very much above the level of the Indus. Nima 
is passed, a large village at the inner edge of this plain. Again 
there intervenes a low line of hills between the Indus and the 
great range; but here there is no road at all by the river side, 
so steep is the cliff; we have therefore once more to lcave the 
near neighbourhood of the river and go over more stony plateaus 
between the outer, low, linc of hill and the high mountain, A 
rise .of about 1200 feet up a narrow ravine, cut in the alluvial 
deposits, brought us to the plateau evel, and we then found 
ourselves in the same desolate kind of country we had passed 
through before coming to Bizgo, There was the stony plain, 
made up of granite detritus, and bounded by rocky mountains; 
on neither, for miles, was anything green visible; the near moun- 
tains—spurs jagged by weathering—were of many shades and 
tints of brown, the variations occurring sometimes in veins, some- 
times in masses, and sometimes being due to a talus of blocks 
fallen from one particular coloured cliff; in the higher parts the 
hills were mord of one sober brown colour, and of more regular 
lines of ridge. : 

Up ono of the stony ravines is the village of Umla; but 
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it cannot be scen from tho road. Qn our way wo pass Thivii, 
a collection of eight or ten houses, with corresponding cultiva- 
tion; then we cross the last of the plateaus, from which deseond- 
ing we reach a little garden planted by the roadside for the 
shelter of travellers, which is closo to tho village of Phaying, 
Thence a few miles by the sido of tho rivor brought us to Pituk, 
the last village before Leh. 

All the cultivated spots hitherto met with ix Ladikh woro 
watered from side-streams—streams coming almost immediately 
from the mountains with a more or less steep fall. But at 
Pitaly the land is irrigated from the Indus itself For wo are 
here at the beginning of a part of the Indus Valloy, whero tho 
bottom is wide and is occupied by a flat of alluvium, over which 
the waters of the main stream can be brought. 

At Pitak there is an isolated rock a few hundred feet high, 
on which all the older buildings are situated. The monastery 
is on the summit at one end, and there is a Lortification—of two 
towers connected by a double wall—that must have helped to make 
the rock a strong position. Formerly all tho houses were, for 
protection’s sake, built thus high up; this was very commonly 
the case throughout Ladakh, only in tho Jast generation ox so 
have the people taken generally to building in tho plain, 

We are now but five miles from Loh, tho capitals it is Indeed 
within sight from the summit of tho rock; lot us from here take 
a genoral view of tho geographical position of that town, 

The river is 10,500 fect above tho seu; it is Jlowing with a 
gentle current in a flat, the surface of which is in great part 
of pobbles only, but here and there it is of such a fine alluvial 
soil that the people have been able to bring it under enltivation, 
On the south-west sido this low flat is bordered by a strotch of 
sloping gravelly ground, consisting of » number of coalesced fang 
that have beon deposited by streams having their origin in the 
mountains on the south—mountains which riso up to 280,000 feat, 
On the north-oast of tho river there continues the game great 
granite ridge, at the foot of which wo haye been passing; the 
suminit of itis about 12 miles from tho Indus, as the erow flies, 
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The line of ridge is from 18,000 to 19,000 feet high. The Passes 
through it are 17,000 and 18,000 fect. 

A valley, coming down from this great central ridge, bounded 
close by rocky branch-ridges, at the distance of four miles from the 
vivor widens, the spurs of the hills both becoming lower and 
retreating aside, insomuch that thero occurs an open space of 
the form nearly of an equilateral triangle, the side of it five miles 
in length. Tho town of Leh is at the apex of this triangle, 
whore the valley begins to widen. Rocky hill-spurs form the 
sides, the river Indus the base, Pitak being at one end of the 
base. 

This triangular space is not a level; it has a steady, gentle 
slope up from the river. Advancing from Pitak we rise, in the 
five or six miles, about 1000 feet, the altitude of the town of Leh 
boing 11,500 fect. The lower part of the slope (of which the 
whole consists of a gravelly alluvial deposit) is dry and stony; 
but as we go on we come within the tract that the side-stream 
has been able 1o supply with irrigating water, and find a space 
of several hundred acres covered with crops. 

Here, by tho farther edge of this cultivated space, on one of 
the branch spurs from the hills and spreading on to the plain in 
front of it, is built the town of Leh. The most conspicuous object 
in it is the palace of the former rulers, an edifice boldly built 
up to the height of eight or ten stories from the shoulder of the 
spur; a slight in-leaning of the massive walls gives it a great 
look of strength. Higher up, on the same rocky ridge, are the 
monastery and the towers of an old fortification. Below, in front 
of the palace, houses cover the slope. On the flat beneath is the 
newer part of the town. Entering from the direction of Kashmir 
we pass through a small gateway and find oursclyes in a long, 
wide, and straight bazaar, the houses regularly built and uniformly 
whitewashed. This has been erected since the Dogids took the 
country, and is now the place that is most frequented. At the 
farther end of this bazaar one passes into the old part of the town, 
among houses separated by narrow winding passages. As one 
rises on to the slope of the hill one meets with a few houses of a 
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higher class; these were built by the Kahlons, or ministers of tho 
former sovereigns, and now for the most part belong to their 
representatives. 

Outside the city are several gardens, or what arc here so 
called; in truth they are plantations of willow and of poplar. 
These plantations aro extremely useful, both for their eratoful 
shade—which is the first thing a traveller will look for in, these 
parts in summer time—and as a resetvo of building-limber, a 
thing in Ladakh extremely scarce. Ou tho cast of the town 
the mountains are near and thero is no cultivation; but to the 
west, gthe whole width of the valley, about throc-quarters of a 
mile, ig of cultivated land, descending in terraces, with small 
hamlets scattered over it, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LADARU: THE INIIABITANTS. 


LADAKUIS — OWAMPAS — COLONIES IN LADAKIT—-MODD OF LIVELIHOOD —~ POSITION oF 
THD WOMDN — CDORTAIN OUS1OMS —MONASTERIDS AND LAMAS, 


Or the four races of men who inhabit the country on the gorth- 
east of the main chain of mountains—the country which drains 
into the Indus—whose names are Champa, Ladakhi, Balti, and 
Dard, the first three belong to the Tibetan race. People of this 
Tibetan race extend over an cnormous extent of high ground 
at the back of the Himalayas, from the borders of China proper 
to the territories we are dealing with. We are here, in Ladakh 
and Baltisidn, at the most north-westerly spots occupied by them. 

The first of the three subdivisions of Tibetans—the Chimpis 
—are those who lead a nomadic life on the upland valleys, 
places which, being too elevated for cultivation to bring a living, 
are fit only for pastoral uses. The second, the Ladakhis, are 
those Tibetans who have settled in the valley, and in the side 
valleys, of the Indus; who have formed villages and have ocen- 
pied nearly all the ground fit for gultivation; and who still 
retain the Buddhist faith which is held by the Tibetans to the 
south-east and east. Thirdly, the Baltis are that branch of 
the Tibetan race, who, at one time identical with the Ladakhis, 
spread farther down the Indus Valley and then became converted 
to the Muhammadan faith.* Deferring our say about the Baltis 
until we come to describe the region they inhabit, we will in this 
chapter look at the characteristics of the other two branches, the 
inhabitants of Ladakh both settled and wandering, and will tell 
something as to their mode of life. 


* The geographical distatbution of these races is clearly expressed on the Race 
Map. 
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LApAQUIS. 


The Ladakhis hayo the Turanian cast of fouttro—that whieh 
we are apt to call Chinoso, from our having beeomo most 
familiar with it through tho Chineso division of the Trranian 
family. They have it not perhaps in its greatost intensity, but 
still unmistakably. The check-bonos are high; from them 
downwards the face rapidly narrows; tho ehin is small and 
usually retreats. The imost porsistent peculiarity is that of the 
eyes, of which the outer corners are drawn out and tho upper 
eyeligs arc overhung by a fold of the skin above, ‘the oyos aro 
brown in colour. The noso is prossed, so to say, into ihe face; 
and it is often, but not always, depressed at tho bridge, ‘Tho 
mouth is large and inexpressive; the lips project, but aro not 
thick. The hair, which is black, is cut quito close in front and 
at the sides of the head; behind, it is collected into a plait or 
pigtail, which reaches about to the small of tho back. Mou- 
staches are always or nearly always present, but they are small, 
and the beard is vory scant. 

In stature the Ladakhis are short, soveral inches below the 
English middle height. Cumingham gives nearly 6 feet 2 inches 
as the height of the men and 4 foot 9} inches as that of the 
women. Both soxes aro broad-made and stron. There 
is no doubt that they are an ugly taco; their bost friends cannot 
deny it. As to the women, the best that can be said of thoir 
looks is that some of the younger ones are “ not so bad looking,” 

One is glad, on coming to tho subject of their character, to 
find moré to be praised. Tho Ladikbis are checrful, willing, 
and good-tempored; they are yory ready for a laugh; they aro 
not quarrelsome, unless it bo when oxcited by their intoxienting 
drink, chang, and if over that thoy do get to wrangling or 
fighting, no bad blood remains afterwards. They aro by no 
means ingenious; simplicity and clumsincss aro characteristics 
of them. There could hardly bo two national characters more 
opposed than those of the Ladékhix and tho Kashmiris; theso 
latter, quick, versatile, and plansible; the othors slow, inapl, 
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and much given to truth-tolling. Tho Ladakhis, however, have 
by no mcans poor understandings; they are not. muddle-headed, 
but will lean io understand clearly if given a fair time and 
opportunity. Major Godwin-Austen has with truth remarked 
that in one respect the Ladakhi writers far excel the munshis, 
or writers, of India—that is, in the understanding of a map. 

Their dress is simple; it is all woollon, of # coarse and thick, 
but not very closely-woven, home-made cloth, of a natural drab 
colour. ‘The men wear a choga, or wido and long coat, folded over 
double in front, and confined at the waist by a woollen kamarband, 
or scarf, ‘They wear nothing beneath this; with boots and eqp, and 
may be an extra wrapper, their attiro is complete. - As to 
cap, there is an old and a now fashion. The old sort of cap, still 
a great deal worn, but chiefly in those parts that are out of the way 
of traffic from foreign countries, is of the peculiar form shown in 
the cut, The part that falls over, as far as I could make out, 
does no good to the wearer. The 
Kashmiris have an absurd story 
about these caps, that their origin 
was from the time when a force 
of Mughal soldiers from Kashmir, 
under Ibrihim Khin, came to help 
the Ladakh ruler against the Sokpo 
invadeis. When this force was re- 
tiring, oge of the troopers dropped 
his horse’s fobrd, or nose-bag, which a Ladakhi, picking it up, 
wore for a cap; and the fashion was so much admired that it 
became general. The other sorts of head-dress are a jaunty 
skull-cap, which is the newer fashion, and a comfoitable Jamb- 
skin cap, with large ear-flaps, which in summer are stuck up 
behind in a curious way, but in winter they make the best possible 
protection against the severe cold. To the Ladakhi 
his boots are a matter of great importance. The stony ground, 
and in winter the biting snow, require precautions. A piece 
of thick leather makes the sole, and is moulded round for the 
sides of the feet as well; a felt or a cloth’ top is joined on to 





LADAKH CAP. 
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this, to reach above tho ankle; the leg is further protected hy 
fol gaitors, socured by a tap wonndl many times round, This 
chaussure ig good against cold, wid is not bad for rockeclinibing 
where the ground is dry. 

The women went a gown, tho skirt somowhat gathered into 
plaits, of vortical strips of woollen cloth, generally blue nal reed 
alternately but sometinos patiorned, sown together. Over tho 
shoulders is worn a kind of shawl, of sheepskin with the wool 
inside, For head-dress they havo only a strip of cloth, ormunentel 
with shells or with rough turquoises, from tho forehead buck over 
the middle of the head, and Inppets of cloth edged with fur 


over the ears, but undor tho hair. They wear tho sume sort of 


shoes as the men. Tho dress of noither mon nor womun 
varies with the season of the. year. 

The only division of the Ladikhis—tho only casto division ~is 
that the blacksmiths and the musicians belong to castes whieh ae 
considered low; the blacksmith caste, 1 belioye, being theueht the 
lowest of all. These Jow castos aro called Bem; with none of thom 
will the ordinary Ladakhi intormarry. 

The priesthood of Limiis duos not maho a caste; tho offiew is 
not hereditary. 

CUAMPAS. 

The OChimpis inhabit tho higher eonmtry—tho valley of the 
Indus above tho villages, the ofhor plains, or flut-bollomed yallery s, 
of Rupshu, and a few ontlyMny places. 

They are not very difleront from the Ladikhis. ‘heir difarent 
occupation would be sure to produce sume changes; or rather, ff 
should be said, probably, that the settled Lito of the inhabitants af 
the villages had changed these last from what their anevstoms wer, 
who Irved the nomad life, and who now aro represented ly the 
Champés. Tor it is likely that tho courso of events wees this 
that of the Tibetans, spreading north-vestward, some reached 
a country they were ablo to settle in and to cultivate, while 
some remained in tho highor party, and kept to their pastaral 
ways. The difforoneo in tho fio that sieuck me wes 
that the Champis have rather a projecting chin, while the 

R 
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Laflikhis, as before said, have a receding one; the Champis, 
again, haye a more expressive mouth. They are a most 
hardy and a most cheerful set of people. Living all their lives 
in a severely cold climate, and getting a scanty subsistence, they 
still have the best of spirits. When, after a day’s jouiney, they 
collect round the scanty fire that is warming their evening meal, 
their merry laughter shows what a good heart they can keep in 
what, to strangers, seem to be the hardest of circumstances. 
Their lives are spent in tents; they stay for a month or two at 
a time in one spot, to graze their flocks and herds, and then they 
move with them whither the advancing season promisesebetter 
pasture. Some few details of their way of living will be given 
when we come to describe the country itself which they frequent. 

The dzess of the Chimpas is almost the same as that of the 
Ladakhis, only that some of them wear the long wide coat of lamb- 
skin, instead of woollen cloth. 

As a rule, the Chimpés and Ladakhis do not intermarry. Tlie 
religion of the two is the same, but it lies light on the Champas. 
Their young men do not become Limis. The number of these 
Champis within this territory is very small; there are hardly 
more than a hundred families of them, Ethnologically they are 
not different from those who inhabit the next tracts to the south- 
east—country which is under the Government of Lhasa. 


Cotonins In Lapaxu. 

There are some families who come and go with the summer, 
and a very few who have settled, of a race called Khamba. They 
are of the country named Kham, far to the east of Lhasa. By what 
* yoad they first came from their own country I Imow not, but now 
they reach the districts of Zanskir and Rupshu from, strange to 
say, the side of India. They are of Tibetan race, and their 
language, though different from that of our Champas, still can be 
understood by them. The Khamba are professional beggars, of a 
very vagrant disposition ; they wander about some part of India 
in the cold months, and find their way up here in the summer, 
subsisting by begging. It is strange that they should come to such 
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a poor country as’the higher parts of Ladakh for the exorcise of 
their calling; but the Bhots, though poor, are charitable. These 
Khambas, too, give thomsclves a roligious air, as do most beggars 
in the Hast, and that may help them. But in truth, in their ways, 
they are more like to the gipsies than to devotees. They have their 
wives and children with them, and these all come round in succes- 
sion to beg, as if independent of each other. They live in the 
smallest of tents; these are only just high enough for one to seat 
oneself on the floor beneath them. The tent and their other traps 
are carried on the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which 
they glways possess. The Maharaja’s authorities have tried to 
persuade some of these Khamba to take to agriculture, and a bit 
of land has been"given for this object by the Pingkong Lake, I 
saw'one family there, who had commenced to till, and had left off 
their inveterate habit of begging ; but they wero still in tents, and 
had not begun to build a house. 

The next colonizers to be mentioned are Baltis. This race of 
Baltis will be more fully spoken of in the chapter which treats 
of their own country, Baltistin ; hore I will only name their settle- 
ments in Ladakh. In the first place, there are Baltis 
inhabiting the valleys of Dris and Suri, and tho tract about 
Paskim, which is called Purik. These are not geographically 
separated from the main body of their countrymon in Baltistin, 
which district borders on Drags; but they have some slight differ- 
ences, Then theye is an isolated colony of Baltis right 
in the middle of the Bhot country, only a fow milog from Leh. 
The largest tract of cultivated land in Ladakh isin groat part held 
by them; this is at a place called Chushot, on the left bank of 
the Indus, from five to ten-miles from Leh. Those immigrant 
Baltis came four or five gencrations back, some from Purik and 
some from Skairdi. 

Dards are found in Dras and in several places along the valley 
of the Dras River, and again in a few villages in the valley of tho 
Indus, being there interpolated between the Baltis and the 
Ladaikhis. It is at these last places that some Buddhist Dards 
occur; these make small and very much isolated communitics. 

RaQ 
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There are some cthnological facts connected with them, which are 
of groat interest; these will be given in one of the chapters on 
Dardistén (Chap. XVII). 

In the town of Leh are a good many familios of half-castes, 
born of Bhot women, vhe fathers being merchants of different races 
who have frequented the market at that place. There 
has for long been a commercial connection between Leh and 
Kashmir, and families of Kashmir merchants have settled in Leh. 
There is now, and probably there has been for generations, a 
hybrid class, brought into being by the intermarriage of these 
Kashmiri with women of the country, who have been agd are 
ready to turn Muhammadan—or to any other religion—in order 


to marry. Again, the Turki merchants, from the 
direction of Yarkand, ave responsible for another set of half 
castos. A third class has sprung into existence since 


the conquest of Ladakh by the Dogris, from the connection of 
Dogra sepoys with Ladakhi women. These are, or were, called 
Ghulameddas, that is to say, “slave-born.”* The theory was 
that, being bern out of wedlock, they belonged to Govern- 
ment; this theo y was so far carried into practice that they used 
to receive their daily bread from Government, and to give, un- 
willingly, their labour in return, in such work as woul-cleaning.t 
They were, indeed, Lonimen, unable to leave their country or to 
get their living in it in their own way. Some years ago an attempt 
was made to get them to settle on a bit of land lately enclosed, 
and to follow agriculture ; but their want of skill, as well as want 
of capital, made this to fail, When I was at Leh, in 1871, I was 
enabled, by orders from the Maharaja, to set them free to go where 
they pleased. They had diminished to quite a small number; 
they were all ready to sacrifice the Government daily ration for 
the sake of liberty. Before manumitting them I ascertained that 
there was a prospect for each of them: of a living io be got, and I 
hope that by this time they are absorbed in the general population. 
* The two former half-caste heeds are called “ Arghaun.” 


+ A great deal of hand labour of a light sort is required in picking the pashm or 
underwool of the shawl-goats fiee fiom hair before it is sent down to Kashmir. 
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The result of the crossing of breeds, in each of these three 
cases, cannot be said to be good. The halfcastes are for the most 
part thoroughly untrustworthy, and in other respects they are of 
worse character than either of the races they spring from. This 
is probably due—and I think the remark may have a wider appli- 
cation than to the small communitics here, may apply to the 
mixed broeds of many other countrics—to the want of family tios 
and of the training in social habits of which children of almost 
every race get something in the ordinary course of things, but 
which is broken through when unusual connections are made. An 
exception to be made from the above general statement of their 
low moral state—that of some respectable families of the Kashmiri 
half-castes—in some measure corroborates what has just been said, 
insomuch that these have for some generations formed a com- 
munity of settled habits and have again acquired a standard of 
morals of which the miscellaneous half-castes seem quite devoid. 


Mopz or Lrveimoop. 


Almost all the Ladakhis are engaged in agriculture; the 
oumber of artisans is very small indcod, and of shopkcepors of 
that race there are hardly any; the shopkeepers of the town of 
Leh—the only town in tho wholo country—are cillor of the half 
castes or are strangors. ‘Thus tho greater part of the population 
of Ladakh are connectedgwith the soil. They form o peasantry 
tilling their own Jand. The arca cultivated by one family is 
from two to four acres. Fiom the produce of this, and from the 
incomings of miscellaneous labour which they undertake, they 
manage to pay the Government.domand and to get for thomselves 
a fair living. The sons of a family neither divide the 
heritage nor themselves separate, but they enjoy the estate in 
common, in one household; the domestic institution which is 
necessarily connected with this arrangement will bo spoken of 
farther on. The poople of rank also have thoir interest 
in the soil; some have grants of land free, or to a certain oxtent 
freo, of the Government land-tax; others have land bearing 
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that burden which they are able to make some profit out of 
by employing labourers. 

The grain which is most prolific and which is grown to the 
greatest extent is grim, or loose-grained barloy, and it is the meal 
of this grain that the Ladikhis mostly eat. Grim is a hardy 
plant; it is cultivated even ai the height of 15,000 feet; this 
height indeed is exceptional; there is only one place at that 
altitude where it grows, about twelve acres being there sown 
with it; but at 13,700 and 14,000 feet there are villages de- 
pendent on its cultivation. At lower levels, besides the grim, 
wheat is grown. But little of this is consumed by the Ladékhis 
themselves; they grow it for the market, for the use of the 
people of the town and of the travelling merchants. Wheat 
does well up to 11,500 feet; it is cultivated, but with less 
success, even at 12,800 feet. Peas, and barley (of the kind 
common in other countries) are crops that grow at almost as 
great heights as any. This barley is given to horses, In 
the lower parts of Ladakh—from 10,500 or 10,000 feet down- 
wards—two crops can be got off the same land. I think that 
barley or grim is, commonly, the first and millet the second 
crop. Rice does not grow in Ladakh. Maize has been 
tried in a garden without much success; the ears of it which I 
saw were only four inches long. 

Every crop, as has been said, requires irrigation for its growth ; 
several times has the land to be watewed to bring on the plant, 
Jn the middle of Ladakh, if there be a sufficient supply of water, 
the crop is secure; there sunshine never fails for the ripening of 
it. In Zanskir, however, which is near the most snowy range, 
and in some of the very high parts, there is sometimes a failure of 
the sun-warmth necessary to ripen the grain. 

Ploughing is done chiefly with the hybrid of the yak bull and 
the common cow; this they call zo if male and zomo if female. 
The yak itself is not good for the plough.* The corn 
is sometimes reaped with a sickle, sometimes pulled up by the 
roots from the loose soil. , 


* The yak, however, is very useful for cairying burdens. The Ladikhis enin a 
good deal ag carrieis of merchants’ goods with thew yaks, thew zos, and their ponies, 
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The universal food of the people is barley-meal, made from 
grim; it is either mado into a broth and drunk warm, or clse into 
a sort of dough and eaten with butter-milk if that can be got. 
They generally have three meals; one an hour or tivo after sun- 
rise, of the barley-broth ; ono at mid-day, of the dough; a third 
after sunset, of tho broth again. In this way they consume some 
two pounds’ weight of meal a day. To tho broth they put any 
addition they can get; somotimes it is vegotable, sometimes meat, 
and sometimes tea. 

Unlike the natives of India, the Ladakhis are not particular as 
to thajr feeding, Thoy obey few restrictions as to what to cat or 
how to eat it, or as to the mothod of slaughtering, One way thoy 
have of killing an animal for food is to tie up the mouth and let it 
be suffocated. Another practice of theirs (I am not sure that il is 
common) is to drain the blood of the animal into their broth and 
warm. all up together. 

The drink of tho Ladakhis is chang, a light beer made without 
hops.* They have no good vessels to kcep it in, so it usually is 
sour by the time it is drunk. As I have drunk it, it tasted like a 
cross between home-brewed beer and farmhouse cider; it is not 
a bad beverage on a warm day, but these people will onjoy it in 
the depth of a sovere winter. There is also a spirit sometimes 
made—a whisky, but this is proscribed by law. Throngh tho 
Maharaja’s territories generally the making and the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors is forbidden}; at one time an order was made 
that in accordance with this rule the drinking of chang should bo 
put down; but on the representations of the Ladikhis that it had 
been the beverage of their nation from time immemorial, and that 
it would be impossible to endure the cold of their climate without 
it, they wore allowed the malt-liquor; the rostriction as to tho 
spirit however remains, Tea is another favourito drink 
in this country, but the poor people—ihat is nearly all tho popu- 
lation—seldom are able to afford it;) it is made in a churn, with 
butter added. 

* For tho botlor brews a plant brought from Baltistin is usod in tho same way 


and with somewhat tho same effects as me hops in our beer, 
t Olnistians aro specially exompted fiom tho operation of this law. 
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With such food and drink as has been described the Ladikhis 
are one of the hardiest of races. As coolis, for carrying loads, 
they are admirable—not only the men but the women too. I 
have had women employed to carry my baggage, according to the 
custom of the country, who have done twenty-three or twenty-four 
miles with sixty pounds on their back, and have come in at the 
end singing cheerfully. Against cold, too, they are very strong. 
Not that they equal in this respect the Champis, who live at 
still greater heights, and can hardly bear to be as low down as 
11,000 feet. Still the people of Central Ladakh and of Zainskar 
are very hardy in this respect also; on a frosty night, with ngthing 
but the clothes they go in, they will coil themselves up and sleep 
comfortably on the bare stony ground. All have a 
rooted objection to washing. I was told that there was a custom 
of bathing once a year, but I could never get any satisfactory 
corroborativn of the report. Their clothes, won next them, are 
never washed, but are affectionately kept around them until they 
fall to pieces. . 

Of the wants rife in a barren country like Ladakh, there are 
two which (perhaps without, or at all events in addition to, other 
difficulties) seem to make impossible either any great addition to 
the population or increase of their comforts. Theso are want of 
fuel and want of timber. For fuel the dung of cattle is 
carefully stored, This is supplemented in some parts by a bush. 
which they pull from the hills that {hey call burtse (Eurotia). 
This plant is indeed a great resource for travellers in out-of-the- 
way parts; it is a small low-growing bush, the woody under- 
ground stem of which makes a good fuel. Then, in the high 
valleys, there is a plant like our furze, called dama. On some 
hill-sides there is the pencil-cedar, a strong-burning wood; and 
lastly, in certain ravines, there is willow growing wild. AI 
these, however, from their distance, require much labour to 
collect; they are seldom used by the Ladakhis in their own 
houses, but are chiefly got by them for travellers and for the 
town consumption. The timber-trees are willow and 
poplar, These are planted either along the wetercourses between 
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the fields, or now and then in separate plantations. But tho 
growth is nol cnough to supply all that is wanted. Whon tho 
now bazaar at Leh was built, a groat old plantation belonging 
to the chief monastery was felled for the purpose, nothing 
approaching to which is now to bo soon in tho conutry, ‘Tho 
difficulty in tho way of plantations socms to ba that there is 
required for them positions advantageous in point of soil and 
water which are already occupied by crops; ono can hardly in- 
crease the growth of timber without diminishing tho broulth of 
land tilled, and of that there is none too much. 

The houses are built of sun-dried bricks or of stone. They aro 
flat-roofed, of two or threo stories, but these all very low. Jixeopt 
in the very poorest housos there is always a reception room kept 
“neat and clean, the rest not having this character. When a 
visitor comes they carpet this room with folts, and do all thoy 
can to make him and his attendants comfortable. The houses 
are all whitewashed, the aspect of theom—perhaps among groups 
of trees, or else standing out in relief from the sombre rock on 
which they may be built, rising ono behind tho other on the fico 
of it—with their vorandah-rooms or with baleonies projecting, is 
often bright and pleasant. Tho housos of people of tho highor 
ranks have an oratory for the practice of the Buddhist religious 
coremonies. Tho palace al Leh is probably tho finest 
building in the country, though somo of the monasterios muy 
approach it, This palace és curiously contrived. Tho arrango- 
ment of the rooms is vory irregular; they aro not in continuous 
stories, but are at all sorts of lovels, connected by narrow and low 
passages. Thore are two or threo lurge reception rooms, some of 
them with an opening to the sky in the conte, this plan allowing 
of a large fire burning in winter on the floor of tho room. Tho 
roofs of these large rooms were supported by columns with tho 
wide-extending head or capital which is so marked a foature in 
Indian architecture; the columns, and indeed most of the woorl- 
work, were gaily coloured, and on the wally were painted sieved 
pictures, 
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Position or tak Womnn, 


To a native of India the complete social liberty of the women 
of Ladikh seems very strange. This liberty, I think it may be 
said, is as great as that of workmen’s wives in England ; not only 
do Ladakhi women go about unveiled, but also they mix where 
men frequent and enter with them into their pursuits of business 
or pleasure, and partake too of their toil. I have told what good 
weight-carriers the women are; in agriculture also they take their 
share of the work; when the seed is in, the tending of the fields— 
the watering and so on—is a great deal left to the womem, the 
men perhaps having work abroad. 

Thus far we may think woman’s position here to be bettor than 
in India, but what is next to tell darkens the picture. Polyandry, 
plurality of husbands, is, except among the few richer people, 
quite general; it is much more nearly universal than is polygamy 
in India, and for this reason, that polygamy is a custom itself 
expensive, practically reserved for the well-to-do, while polyandry 
is an economical arrangement, one established on the poverty of a 
barren country, and extending throughout the people as far as 
indigence itself does, 

There can be no doubt that the practice of polyandry in 
Ladakh originated from the smallness of the extent of land that 
could be tilled and the gencral inelasticity of the country’s re- 
sources, while the isolation from the mst of the world—isolation 
of manners, language, and religion, as well as geographical 
isolation—hindered emigration. It was found impossible for the 
younger ones either to marry and settle or to go out for their 
living. They naturally became mere helpers in the household— 
farm-servants to the elder brother. From that there came about 
the curious custom that when the elder brother marries a wife she 
becomes a wife to all the brothers. The younger brothers remain 
in a very subordinate position in the family, but the wife is held 
in common. The children recognize all as father, speaking of 
their elder and their younger fathers. As many as four brothers 
thus may become, and do become, husbands to the same wife ; I 
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believe thore is no limit at all, but of as many ag this I havo 
known instances. 

In addition to this form of polyandry, which, us I have shown, 
stands on economical grounds, there is, strange to say, Liborty for 
the women 10 choose yet another husband from a differont family, 
a stranger. I have known cases whore there wore two—nnd, if my 
recollection docs not deccive me, three—brothors, husbands to a 
woman, yet she took a fourth husband from outside. 

The effect of all this in kooping duwn tho population of the, 
country is vory great. Not only are fewer familios founded than 
wouldabe otherwise, but the families aro smaller. In spite of the 
restricted area of cultivation, which it would not bo easy to 
extend, though possible in a fow cases, and in apito of there boing 
no importation of grain—except of a small quantity of rico, which 
is an expensive luxury—tho population of Ladakh, though lairly 
well filled up, is not redundant. Hach person has his own position 
in connection with the land, and it would be impossible to take 
many away without throwing some of it out of cultivation. 

It seems to me that such a balanco is preserved in this way :— 
The system of polyandry probably would havo the effect, if it were 
fully carried out, of absolutely lessening the population. Whon it 
does positively act in that way, when from that cause some holdings 
of land aro, so to say, going bogging, Lhen moro of simple marriages 
take place. An heiress of a fow acres, suy, gots a singlo husband 
whom she brings home; og an only son has a wilo all to himself. 
Then the natural increase of population recommonces, and the 
balance is redressed. 

«Icould get no satisfactory answor to the inquiry I mado of 
many—what bocomes of tho surplus of womon which must, one 
would think, be caused by the custom? T did not Jearn that 
there were many old maids, and the numbor of nuns is less than 
the number of young men that have been drafted off to become 
monks, It is possible that polyandry alters the proportion of 
sexes in the children born—lessens the number of fomales; but 
this is hypothetical; I could not get statistics to throw light on 
the subject, 
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Among a rough people like the Bhots it is difficult to say what 
would naturally be the character of the women; that is, what it 
would be if they had the same liberty of ordinary social intercourse 
which they now possess, but held to the rule of one woman to one 
man. I incline to think that polyandry has a bad effect on their 
natures; that, beyond the openness which one admires, if makes 
them over-bold, shameless, and causes them to be in a general way 
coarser than their other ci:cumstances noed make them. And to 
the same custom I attribute the greater facileness, as compared. 
with neighbonring countries, with which those connections with 
foreigners are formed that have resulted in so many variesies of 
half-castes at Leh. 


CrRtTain Customs, 


There is a rather curious custom of the father and mother of 
a grown-up family retiring from active life and its responsibilities 
af a time when they may not be much beyond middle-age, When 
the son is married and has a child then the time has come for the 
grandfather and grandmother to leave their home, to give up the 
house and the land to their son, They go into a very small house 
near, taking only one or two head of catile, and retaining just 
enough land for themselves to attend to and raise grain from for 
their food. After this is done they have no more claim on the son, 
who becomes legal owner of the family property. There is often 
a house attached to a holding which is put to this very use. The 
amount of land to be given over is regulated by custom ; this, on 
the death of the old people, comes back to the estate. If 
there be two fathers alive they are both got rid of and provided 
for in this way. 

In the disposal of their dead the Bhois follow the Hinda 
custom of burning. But whereas the Hindtis seldom or never let 
twenty-four hours elapse between death and cremation, these Bhots 
keep the corpse for many days, feasting their friends round it; the 
higher in 1ank the deceased man was, the longer thoy keep him 
from the dissolution of fire. 
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Tt would hardly be looked for that of these Bhots a considor- 
able number should be able to read and write; but itis the caso 
that a far larger proportion than among their noighbows—tho 
Kashmiris for instance, to say nothing of tho Ballis and tho 
Dards—have theso accomplishments. A predisposing cause to 
this doubtless is the length of time, duing the wintor, whon agri- 
cultural work is stopped and occasion for indoor pursuits arises. 
Probably the practice of one son out of cach family commonly 
being set apart to become a Liima has distinctly aidod the progross 
of this elementary education. In almost evory village thore aro 
some gvlo can write freely and accurately. 

There are certain traits of manners in a people that a traveller 
is very likely 10 miss altogether, that one only occasionally—whon 
some unusual event brings them to view—has an opportunity of 
observing. Such an cvent was my own coming to Leh in 187]. 
Thad visited the place before when examining into the minoral 
resources of the country; but that year I came to take up the 
Governorship of Ladékh, to which tho Maharaja had appointed 
me. ‘Thus I was able to observe the way in which these people 
receive those to whom thoy wish to do honour. People of 
all classes turned out at every inhabited placo wo came near. Tho 
villagers collect at the entrance of tho villago, with tho musicians 
in ailendance playing on flageolot and tom-tom. Tho womon in 
their brightest petticoats and gayest ornamonts are drawn up in 
lino, each holding a vessel containing oither barloy-meal, or milk, or 
chang, or some other thing to eat or todrink. But thoso offerings 
are not intended to be taken ag provision; they are not as tho 
dalis in India, where a very substantial amouut of catnbles is ofton 
given; here they are tokens morely. Lastly, some of tho women 
carry earthen vessels in which burn chips of poncil-cedar, whose 
perfume is counted holy and pure. As ono comes up, wll placo 
their vessels on the ground, and make profound and. not undigni- 
fied bows. At each village in succession that we passed through 
for some six days’ march was this repeatod. At ono part 
of the journey we passed at a distanco of a mile or two froma 
large monastery. A deputation of Lamas eame down to tho road 
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to receive me, Besides these, a band of eight red-gowned monks 
, stood on a rocky spur above and gave a loud welcome with their 
music, Two played on flageolets; two bore cymbals; other two 
had drums mounted on standards and held up on high, where long 
curved iron drum-sticks reached to beat them ; and the last pair 
played on long horns, which, too heavy to be held in hand, rested 
their curved ends on the ground. With this power of sound the 
eight made wild music among the mountains; the horns droned 
in a way melancholy and touching, but this strain was relieved by 
the clashing of the cymbals and the bold sound of the drums, 
while, through all, the flageolets brought out a more definite 
melody. At Leh itself all the population came out either to 
meet us or to see the crowd that met us. The hundreds of Ladakhis 
—for numbers that are reckoned by hundreds make an unusual 
concourse in these thinly-peopled parts—the men of the numerous 
other races that collect at Leh, the eagerness of all to see me, and 
their respectful salutations of welcome, made, with the scene of 
the strange-looking town, with its edging of green gardens and 
cornfields, surrdunded close by rocky hills, with lofty mountains in 
the farther view around, in the brightness and freshness of summer 
morn, a scene which I recall with pleasure—with pleasure more 
unmixed than that which a like assemblage gave me on the later 
day when with regret I said farewell to Leh, to the Ladakhis I 
had for a time ruled over, and to the men I had worked with—a 
lowering winter's day that not in vaingthreatened snow—as they 
accompanied me for some miles down the road on my first march 
towards home. 


MonasTERIES AND LAMAs. 

In nearly every village, in some parts of Ladakh in every 
village, is a monastery of greater or less importance; it some- 
times holds but one or two Lamas or monks, sometimes it is the 
home of hundreds, The monasteries are the most conspicuous 
buildings in the country; they are always somewhat apart from 
the houses of the village; they are often situated in high places 
difficult of access—on a spur of the mountéin or on an isolated 
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rock, or they may lie in a nook, under the shelter of a lofty 
cliff. At the entrance of a monastery are fixed prayer- 
cylinders; somotimes a courtyard is fitted with them on all sides, 
These are cylindors with a vertical axis, tuming on # pivot; 
they are furnished inside with a paper on which holy names aro 
written; the making of these revolvo is reckoned an act of de- 
votion. In the case of tho largor, heavy, cylindors,,it is helped by 
rings being attached, which enable the devotee to give a good 
impetus to his prayer.* Past these one entors into the 
image-room; this is generally a fine lofty square chambor, tho 
centresspace of which is supported by columns of wood, lore are 
kept the images to be adored; imagos of somo of thoir gods, or 
of Buddha, or of apotheosised Limis, These are sometimes in 
metal, gilt, sometimes in clay gaudily painted. Often tho artist 
has been successful in giving an expression to tho face that well 
suits the character represented, as for instance tho ineffable calm 
—a calm that, were it less unmoved, would almost oxpress con- 
tempt for everything around—on the countenance of Buddha, or 
Sakya Thubba as he is called, the foundor of tho religion, whose 
devotion was continual contemplation of, and whose ideal was ab- 
sorption in, the divinity. The room is furnished with 
numerous instruments of worship; with bolls and lamps, and 
sceptres and other emblems, with bags of grain and with bowls 
of butter—these last sustaining a wick which constantly burns. 
It is hung with bannors gnely worked in curious dovicos, and 
often the walls are adorned with paintings. Tho Lamas poriodi- 
cally assemble in the image-room to worship with prayors and 
sacrifices, as of grain, and with music. ‘Tho peoplo occasionally 
pass in and bow, and mutter a prayer before some of tho images. 
No women, I understood, not even nuns attached to tho institu- 
tion, enter the image-room; they stand and worship at the door 
way. This is the more strange as the Limias aro not at all 


* These prayor-cylinders aye sometimes kept in continual motion by wate-powor, 
Ina monastery in Nuboa [ saw a cylimder, 4 fect in diamotor and G foot in height, 
which was made to revolve by a sirenm of water flowing benoath tho floor of tho 
room against floats atlacl&d to a continuation of ils upright axlo, 
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jealous of strangors eutering any part of the building, which 
point of liberality surprises ono after moeting with so much oxclu- 
siveness in this respect as one docs fiom the different religionists 
of India. 

Tu auy large family one of the boys was sure to become a 
Lima. ‘JFirst. from an eaily age, the boy is made a pupil at one 
of the monasteries, from there he gocs to Lhasa to finish his 
studies and to be ordained. Latterly boys have not taken so 
freely to the profession; ib seoms as if the life of mixed labour, 
sludy, meditation and idleness has less charms for the young 
than 1t used to have; or, may be, employment in seculaze walks 
is moto easy to get. When JI was in Ladakh the chief Limis 
were fearing that the supply would fail. In a monastery 
thero ae two head Lamiis; one the leader in spiritual matters, 
the other the manager of ils temporal affairs. I had a gieat 
deal to do wah the chagzol, as this laiter dignilary is called, of 
seveial of the larger monasteries. I found them to be men of 
genial and amiable disposition, of rofned and dignified manners. 
Some of the chagzol had good business powors; to corlain of 
them was entrusted the administration of o small district around 
their monasteries; the duties of this office most of them per- 
formed in such a way as both to satisfy the authorities above 
them~-and to keep the people im good heart, The 
dress of the Lamas is the woollen gown or choga, dyed either 
red or yellow according to the sect they belong to; the red sect 
much predominates in Ladakh. They shave their heads, and 
most of them go without a covering; those of Iugher 1ank wear 
hats of vatious designs; some have very wide-brimmed red hats 
made of stiffened fell. Laimais very commonly carry in their 
hands a small prayer-cylinder, constructed so as to turn on its 
handle by the force given to a bullet atlached to it by a little 
chain; the turning of this is equivalent for them to saying one’s 
prayers or telling one’s beads. 

Some of the monasteries are endowed, some, I think, get help 
from Lhasa, but the greater part depend on the alms given them 
by the villagers, At harvest time the Lamis receive from the 
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peasantry a goodly, though unfixed, portion of their produce. 
Tho monks, in their turn, aro always both fice in their hospitality 
to travollors and ready to idontify themselves in intorests with the 
villagers. 

Besides tho monasterics, one is everywhere in Ladikh meeting 
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with signs of the people’s thought for their religion, In a few 
places aro to be seen colossal figuies carved in the rock, that 
represent some god. The sketch, p. 257, is of one of those, over 
25 feet high, which stands for Chamba; this is to be scen in a 
valley near Sainkho, above Kargil; it is deeply cut in a schistoso 
rock, But much more gencral are the Iqng and thick built-up 
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stone -heaps or walls, covered with thousands of flat stones 
beaung a holy insciption. These (which are called Mitni) one 
seas at every village, and often also by tho roadside where there 
is no habitation or other sign of man, Tho path divides and goes 
on both sides tho wall, that the passenger may, going by, always 
keop it on his right. hen by the larger villages, or in tho noigh- 
bourhood of the more influential monasterios, ono is suro to tind 
some odifiees allicd in charactor to the one shown in the drawing 
on the precoding page. They aro carefully constincted of brick, 
plastered over, and painted, This diawing represents what is 
called a hagant; it is placed at tho cntiance to villages and to 
houses, the way being lod beneath it. Others, resembling this 
in the uppor part, have a monumental purpose; theso aro called 
Churten. Another enstom, whethor connociod or not with that 
of raising such edificcs as those, or whether of earlior ongin, I 
cannot say, is to build a cainn at the summit of every mountain 
pass, and crown it with tho horns of the wild sheep, ibex, and 
other animals, a large collection of which often adoins the heap, 
whilo a few boughs riso from the contro, to which a flag is some- 
timos fastoned, with, may be, a holy word or toxt imprinted on it, 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 


OENTRAL LADAKI, NUBRA, AND ZANSKAR, 


MOUNTAIN OHAINS OF LADAKIT— OBNTRAL LADAKII—-HOAD FROM LEN To NUBRA —~ 
NUBRA — ZANSKAR, 


From the preceding chaptors tho reader will have obtained both 
a general idoa of the aspect that Ladakh presonts, and an sequaint- 
ance with its inhabitants. In the present and the next two 
chapters, most paris of the country will bo visited, and such 
details of them observed by mo as scom worth tolling will bo 
described. But proviously, I desivo to givo a short sketch of tho 
mountain ranges of Ladakh and tho run of the valloys; after 
which, it may be hoped, what is said of any particular district will 
fall into its proper place, and not produce confusion in the reader's 
mind. 
Mountain Onarns or Lapaxn. 


In obtaining the goneral view which we wish for, a caroful 
oxamination of both the Goneral Map and the Snow Map will 
matorially help; in the latter, attention should especially bo pail 
to the figures that mark the altitude of certain points in tho 
valleys. , ‘ 

Commencing with the north-east part of the map, wo see, first, 
the high table-land of the Kuenlun Plains and Lingzhithang— 
these two separated by a range of hills—the whole being sur- 
rounded by mountains. The plains are 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
high ; the mountain chains around them reach to 20,000 and 
21,000 feet; those which make the northern boundary are the 
Eastern Kuenlun Mountains.* 

West of the high plateaus is a space occupied by a great range 


* My, Wayward made the distinction between Eastern and Wostorn Kuenlun, 
The valley of the Karikish River (below Shidiila) divigles the two. 
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of mountains, which is callod both “Mustigh” and. “ Kivikoram,” 
or sometimes perhaps is called by both names, according to whether 
its western or ils castern portion is spokon of, ‘This is what inter- 
vones between the line of the Shiyok Valley and the uppor part of 
tho valloy of the Yirkand River. 11 consists of great mountain 
ridges, and of valleys which aro nover moro than two milos in 
width. In the eastern part the summits aro of the samo lovel as 
those last spoken of—20,000 and 21,000 fot ; farthor west thoy rise 
still higher; in the ridgo that separatos the Upper Shayok (as it 
comes down from the north) from the Nubri River, are great peaks 
25,008 feot high, rising out of a ridgo of 20,000 or 21,000 Lect; 
aud among tho mountains that lio to the north-west of this are 
several stunmits of 25,000 and somo evon of 26,000 feot. In this 
range originato many and great glaciers. As to the valley- 
levels; the Snow Map will show the position of tho 15,000 Leet lovel 
in the Chingchenmo Valley, and of that of 14,000 feet by Ping- 
kong. From thoso heights tho deseont along the Shiyok is not 
rocorded till we come to Nubra, where 10,000 feot is the altitude 
of tho valley-bottom ; thence thore is a gradual fall to 9000 and 
8000 fol, a litle below whieh the Shiyok River mects the Indus. 

Noxt is the space between the Shiyok and Jndus valloys. 
The Indas Valley itself! will be soon by the figures on tho Suow 
Map to have a fall closely corrosponding to thet of tho othor. 
Botweon the two is a great ridge of mountains, which for con- 
yonionce J will eall the dich Rango. Of tho summit of this, 
19,000 and 20,000 toot ig commonly the height, and the lino is but 
little broken through; only down to 17,000 feot do gaps here and 
there exist. 

Then comes tho wide tract between tho Indus Valley and tho 
main watershed-range,  JTore is a masy of mountains whoso rumi- 
fieations aro most complicated. As to huight, wo find the con- 
spicnous stimmits varying from 20,000 down ta 18,000 fect. In 
the south-oustern part avo flat valleys at 15,000 feet ; to the north- 
west thore aro a few wido openings at 10,000 or 11,000 Leet, but 
on the wholo the valleys aro narrow; thoy full, with various 
degrees of slope, to the level of the Indus, 
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Last is the watershed vango itself, This makes another region 
of glaciors, Its summils for a long distance scom to average 
20,000 and 21,000 feet, and the Passos through it are at very high 
levels. As wo trace it north-westward we como to tho Nun Kun 
Peaks, at which, coming from the othor direction, the account of 
the range in Chapter rx, ended off. 

We now enter on the more particular description of suecessive 
districts. 

Centran LapAxn. 


By this name is denoted about 100 milos in length of the 
Indus Valley, from the borders of Baltistin up to 30 miles or so 
boyond Leh, TI have followed the valley upwards from the 
village of Sanicha, a placo within Baltistin, from which, nevor- 
theless, we will begin tho doseription.* 

In this part the bottom of the Indus Valley is a narrow rock- 
bound gorge. The river flows in it with an eddied but not meven 
surface; iis depth must bo great to allow the body of water to 
pass along such a narrow channel, for I found that the width was 
in one placo 65 feot and in another but 46 foet. Tho walls of this 
gorgo aro nearly vertical; above them tise other steop but more 
broken cliffs; above those the ground rotires, but thore are greator 
heights behind. All this is of granitic rock. Over this 
rocky ground the path is a difficult ono; o laden horse cannot go 
along it, and with difficulty can an unladen pony be led, It is the 
same on both sides of the river, This Aiiculty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the valley, cuts them off greatly from 
intercourse, and it prevents the traffic between Ladakh and Baltis- 
tin from taking this route, which at first ono would think to bo its 
natural one. This, as it is the lowest, is also the warmest 
part of Ladakh. The level of the river is about 9000 feet, but 
even at this height the valley in summer time is hot, The un- 
clouded sun heats the bare rocks that slope to meet its rays; 
the traveller, as he goes along the rugged way, exposes one side 
of him to the sun’s direct rays and the other to a strong radiation 


* Sanicha is on the left bank of the Indus; it bears NTH, by E, fom Kargil, 
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from tho ground, whilo the pont-up air itself becomes hot and 
givos no relic Batafter w tuilsome drag for some miles ovor this 
wasto of heated roeks, ho reaches ono of the little villages Uhat are 
mado at the mouths of side ravines, if haply thoro can be found a 
fow acres of flat ground for enltivation, Those villages aro to tho 
dravellor a» most welcome and lovely sight; a space covered with 
crops of a brilliant greon overshadowed by luxuriant frnit-troes in 
tho midst of the barest rocks gives a roliof equally to tho eye, the 
mind, and the body of tho waylaror. 

Garkon is tho ono of these villages most curions in its sitna~ 
tion, .Tt consisty of yery narrow strips or ledges of flat watered 
ground, betiveon suparate stages of a great rivor-clifl, so that on 
one side there is a preefpitons fall of ground while on the other 
vortical clifly overhanging tho nuwrow fiolds, which, recciving their 
radiated heat, quickly ripen the crops; oven at night the place 
doos not lose its heat. Wator is lod over the fields from a ravino 
that comes from the high mountains, Apple-treos, apricot, nul- 
berry, and the vino ave cultivated, in company with tho ceroals, 
on tho narrow space, and flourish well with the combination of 
moisture and warmth. Tn going from Garkon to the next 
village, ealled Diih, we have passed from Baltistin into Larhikh. 
Tho Baltis were in former times apt to make rads upon their 
moro peaconble neighbours. Dith, as the frontior village, protected 
itself by the agglomeration af its houses togethor to form a 
wort of fort; on to sidgs protection is givon by a steep cliff, 
on two by a wall, with a good (owor to guard the entrance to 
the enelosure. Now that all are under one governmout, and 
perfoet poace has ensned, the divellings aro scattered 5 Dut still in 
winter time tho poople from the outlying houses and hamlots join 
to live within the euelosure, for warmth and for mirth’s suke, 
Within ity walls the ground is almost all roofed over, hardly any 
space is loft for alleys, passages from ono house to another aro led 
beneath the rooms of a third; the whole is a strango crowding 
together of hoyels, Tn this pari sido valleys of various 
dogrees of importance reach down to the Indus; some are mere 
rouky ravines, othes hold hamlets and villages. I visited the Lat 
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Valley, At the mouth of it the Hani stream comes out of a 
narrow, deep, impassable gorge; one turns this by rising over the 
shoulder of one of the mountains whose spurs compose its walls ; 
passing up the valley, still between bare mountains, wo come to 
a strip of cultivated ground; then we come to another narrow 
rocky part, and then again to where a strip of cultivation occu- 
pies the bottom of the valley ; this space betweon the mountains 
becomes wider, and the Jevel is occupied by the village of 
Yogma Hani or Lower Hani. On the way, fruit-trees and 
willows and a few poplars had been passed, but at the higher 
level now reached hardly any trees were growing. Goma [ani, 
or Upper Hani, lies a fow miles above; beyond that the road 
leads to a Pass over the Indus and Shiyok watershed to the tract 
called Choibat. It will be scen from the Political Map that this 
is the way of tho route from Skirda to Ladakh, tho difficulty of 
the valley-road, in the parts wo have lately como from, thus 
deflecting the traffic to go over a Pass of 16,700 fect, The 
Chorbat Pass is the boundary of Baltistin in this direction ; by 
this road,also used to come Balti raiders, as the romains of a fort 
at Yogma Hani prove, which the people of the valley had pul up 
against them, 

But we must return to tho Indus Valley. Ono or two inci- 
denis of physical geography respecting this part of it may hero 
be described. The lowest part, the bottom, of the valley lus boun 
spoken of as a narrow gorge. Tho gorge, not all along, but in 
places, is 600 feet deep; that is to say that the bottom part of 
the section of the Indus Valley is, for that height, specially narrow 
and steep; it secms as if, in the gradual cutting of the valley, this 
deepest part had been worked down under somewhat different con- 
ditions from the rest. I connect with this the narrowness of many 
of the side ravines where they join the main valley ; the same causal 
difference (as, it may be, in the rate of downward denudation) 
affected the side valleys as well as the main valley. Thus the 
valley of the stream that comes down from Tsirmo, at the last, 
before reaching the Indus, closes to a narrow chasm with vertical 
walls of granite; this is quite impassable by man. We saw alsu 
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that other side ravines had the samo character at their mouths— 
that is, whore thoy aro on tho sumo loyel as this gorge of tho 
main river that thoy unite with Again, in Rondi, bolow Skirdi, 
I have observed tho samo combined phenomena, the bottom of 
tho Indus Valley, for a dopth of somo 600 feet, being narrow and 
steop-walled, and tho sido rayines having a similar charactor ag 
thoy near the valloy of tho largo river, Sono other 
things connected with tho doings of the river caught my eye. It 
can bo imagined that a narrow channel, bounded by rocks rising 
to high monntains, must be exposod to chances of damming by 
falling alébris, that is to say by the taluses, or even perhaps by tho 
funs, made by the wasto of tho substance of the mountains, It 
gcoma to me most likely that such damming of a voluminous 
river should oceur when sudden large falls of roek—such as 
would deserve tho namo landslips—happen ; tho material would 
be less likely to bo carvicde away bit by bit by the force of the 
stream, Such sudden falls as I speak of would mako taluses, or 
stocp-sloping heaps, rather Chan tho Less-inelined fans. Looking 
now for eyidenee of such things baving actually occurred, what 
do we 800 ? Opposite Garkon Chere was a pial recent 
talus, which bo was told had dammed back the river fora time, 
Again, there ix more than one plico where the dixposition of 
débris is ax shown in tho first dingram on the next page, whore a 
continuation of the Tino of its slope (and in its formation the slopo 
of the materin) must have, so continued) would ond against tho 
opposite mountain at a vertical height of about L00 feet above 
the river. tn these euses T do not seo how the thickness of tho 
déberis could have accumulated without damming the river baek and 
forming a kind of lake above and a rapid below, Tho 
next diagram is somewhat more complicated, Tt shows what 
ceours tivo milos above Garkon, There ix a rock (marked 0 on 
the ent) bounding tho river; the summit of it is L100 or 500 Loot 
above the water; we can see that it formerly was separated from 
both the mountain sides, being now connected with one side by 
nothing but a mass of débris which has liled up the spac. It 
seoms to me thet the space at B, equally with that marked A, 
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must have beon worn by the river. My theory is that B was 
excavated by tho river before ever tho hollow at A was mado; 
next camo the talus, filling up that then river-bed and damming 
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back the river; and lastly occurred the re-excayation of the 
channel, not exactly at the same place, but out of a fresh part of 
the rock, that is to say, at the spot A, rather than through the looso 
débris. There are many instances of alluvial and lacus- 
trine deposits at intervals, which I shall not here describo, as the 
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subject of them wants to be trouted ina technieal way 5 a notieo 
of Chose | hope to communicate to the Geological Soviety, 

Of the inhabitants of the villages from Sanieha to Tanti I 
have purposoly refrained from saying anything here, ‘They have 
charactoriaties Indeod of the greatest interest, but Tkeop Incl the 
doseviption of these in order to bring tt into connvetion with thit 
of the other Dirdy, for to the Dard race the people here belong, 
The reador should look for the othnologteal poeuliaritios of this 
ivact in Chaptor xviiz, under tho heading “ Buddhist. Diirds.” 
From the noxt village, Achinathang, upwards, ne people are 
thoréugh Ladikhis in raco and Innguage. 

Ad Achinathang the Indus Valley begins to bo rather loss con- 
fined; the road along jt is sneh that ono can ride. Achinathang 
itself is 4 neat and pretty villago, on a plateau of rivor-alluyinn 
200 feot above the water. Near this placo, in tho pebbly alluvium 
formerly deposited by tho river, at a height of 120 feet abovo it, 
are to be seen shallow pits, from which Balti gold-washers had dag 
earth which they carried down to the water side to wash for gold. 
Javery fow milos, on each sido of the riyor, are seen Hiltlo tracts of 
niltivated ground, Ono was a continuous sitip on a narrow 
platean, a milo in length aad bot fifty yards wide, Sometimes, as 
at Skirbichan, is a wider expanse, Each treet lias on ita caller. 
tion of horses in proportion to the aren, ab the mato of a house 
to threa or four aeres.  Pheso whilo houses, lidf hidden by 
tho Soliagu, and the spypad of green Holds, contraatings with the 
bare surrounding country, make each lite village a chusming 
sight, Tn thin part tho Ladikhis aro well grown; thoy 
aro teller than those of the neighbonrhood of Leh, This | 
connect with tho somewhat milder climate and the consepuently 
less sovoro life exparienced, 

Besides tho villages which wo see along the Indus Valley there 
aro several in the side valleys which join from both right aud left, 
At the mouth of these valloys one xeos bub a narrow aponing ; 
from thix thoy often stretch up for miles, end contain enltiveted 
land and soverul humlels. Of these the higher ones eudure a 
distinctly more severe climate than do tho villages of the main 
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valley, Above the cultivation the ravines load up into rocky 
wastes in tho heart of the hills; thoge on the right bank Jead to 
the watershed of tho Loch Range; sometimes thoy lead to « more 
or less frequonted Pass, as did the*Hant Valley, sometimes to a 
rocky ridge that man never reaches, for the reason that there is 
nothing to draw him, sometimes to ground so precipitous and 
impracticable that mortal foot cannot tread it. 

Next above the part of the Indus we have beon speaking of 
we come to a villago mentioned two chapters back, Khalsi, the 
place where the road from Kashmir reaches the Indus Valley. But 
the route we followed in the march did not altogether keep td the 
valley, which now therefore remains to be spoken of. Along 
the valley is a suecession of villages, but not a quick succossion ; 
tio on a day’s march are as many as one mects. Nurla and Sisptil 
aro the most important of those we pass; they both aro near tho 
rivor. Of tho hills that here bound the valley, thoso on the right 
bank aro not lofty ; as wag explained in Chaptor 1x., a range of * 
secondary height intervencs before the great granite mountains 
avoreached. On the left bank the prominent mountains are 2000 
foet or so high abovo the valloy; these are but the ends of spurs 
from a range that rises 6000 or 7000 feet highor, namely, to 18,000 
or 19,000 fect above the sea. 

Above Sisptl the river in places flows where tho road cannot 
follow it, in narrow inaccessible gorges, The Zanskir River, of 
great volume, here joins the Indus. As we approach Pitak we rise 
to the more open part of the valley. 

I have described what kind of travelling it is to traverse the 
valley below Khalsi in summer time—toiling on foot along rough 
stony tracks or up rocky slopes under a powerful sun, This 
present part I have gone over both in summer and in winter; 
and, in spite of a severity of cold in the air far greater than I 
have ever experienced in England, I have been more comfortable 
on the winter journey. It was in January; ihe snow was falling 
lightly, keeping, as it fell, dry and powdery; the river was frozen 
in more than one place, so that we could cross, and choose which 
bank to go along, while near Nurla we were abld to ride for a mile 
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or two on tho ico over the Indus itself ‘Thns by ieo and snow 
the way was mado smoother ; lambskin coats and caps and felt 
stockings kopt out tho cold, and the best houses of the villages 
afforded at ovory stage a shelter that in that season was welcome 
and comfortable. 

Nearing Leh, wo find that tho rangos of mountains, on opposite 
sidog of tho valley, riso to about oqual hoight, and for a considlor- 
able distance scom equal and perallel, But enech has a charaeior of 
tig own. Tho one on tho sonth-west risos, in a direct distance of 
nino miles, to a ridgo which is commonly 19,000 feet high; 
just jn frout of tho town of Leh is a penk of 20,000 feot, whieh 
votains perpotual snow; indeed thero are on tho range some 
fields of snow with small glaciers leading down from thom; the 
lower limit of porpotual snow hore is 18,500 foet. This ridge is 
indented ,by ravines in regular succession that opon to tho Indus 
Valloy; the spurs between tho ravines rise, at tho last, whore 
they near the main valley, to greater heighis than they havo in 
tho parts noar tho ridge; so there ix a second Tino of eminencos, 
overlooking the Indus flat; these (which are composed of girata af 
shalo and sandstone, dipping tiwards), whon viewed [rom certain 
spots, appowr to form a continuous ridge; but in truth they are 
xopatitod from each other by tho ravines, and are eneh joined by 
a noek to the range behind; looked at from the flat these heights 
aro suen to rise alone a well-marked straight tine, The wlternmeingy 
ravines havo narrow openings from whieh project allavind lus, 
which, meeting, form a al6ping stony tract botweon the hills and the 
flattor alluvium of the main river, Irom the foot of these 
mountains, across the valloy, to the newest beginning of tho oppo» 
nite hills, is from two to three miles, These athers aro of a foun 
differont. ho summit lino indoed of this ridgo also, as has boon 
pointed out, is 19,000 or 20,000 foot in altitudes snow and amall 
glaciors avo found at the highest party, but on the wholo tho ridge 
has a rocky surface, Tho difference of form lies in the character 
of tho spuws, Sharp-ridged spt desoend from the coutral ridge to 
the Indus Valloy; though posxossing somo irregularity of ontlino 
they decline without any groat interruption, and project in long 
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narrow ridges of granite, which lesson both in height and in widih 
from far back, lenving between them space for alluvial deposits— 
sloping stony tracts—of the sort which I havo called “ confinod 
fats.” Tn colour this range contrasts with the opposite one, being 
of far legs sombre tints; drab and yellow and light brown are the 
colours shown by this granite, of which sometimes the jointed rock 
itself, and sometimes the loosenod matorial disintegrated from it, 
is shown; on both ranges the baro surface, untouched by vogo- 
tation, ig exposed. At places tho river itsclf, at places tho flat 
alluvium, ends the stony ground and touches the last points of the 
spurs; these are in some cases crowned with the white buildings 
of a monastery; at Tagna (or Stakna) are two isolated rocks, on 
the summit of one of which is built a monastery; between the two, 
in a rather narrow passage, flows the Indus, 

The alluvial flat is of clayey soil, ixrigated by watercourses 
from the Indus itself, South of Leh it is occupied by the villago 
of Chushot, which, being near half a mile wide and some miles, 
long, is the largest cultivated tract in Ladikh; it has over 200 
houses, not concontrated into a village, but scatlered over the 
plain singly, or in twos and threes, ot intervals of a hundred 
yards or so, Chushot has not the picturesquencss of the villages 
which we havo looked at lower down the valley; hero fruit- 
trees do not grow, on account of the severity of the wind that 
blows along the length of the flat; still we see some poplars and 
small willows, and it is probable that plantations arranged in 
belts—one protecting the other—would? flourish. The people of 
Chushot are Baltis, Bhots, and Arghauns, ihe first predominat- 
ing. As we go up the valley the cultivation of the alluvi 
flat ends, and the surface of it isofrounded pebbles, Farther on, 
a little above Tagna, the river is bounded by high banks of alluvial 
matter, mostly belonging to fans that have been formed from the 
sides. Here, ioo, the fall begins to be greater, and the valley, 
narrowing, gets again the character it possessed lower down by 
Saspil and Khalsi. Besides the cultivation on the flat 
there are some villages in the tributary valleys on both sides, as 
Stok, Shin, Sabi, and Chimre; these are watered by the side- 
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stroams. In ono of these tributary valloys is situated Uinis 
monastory, the most noted ono in Ladikh, whieh has 200 Limis, 
Tho monastory is a largo mass of buildings placed just boucath a 
Cliff ata bond of the narrow ravine, and in that way well shollerot 
he wide window spaces and open galleries, and the decorations of 
drapory and waving flagy make it look quite gay. Closo by isa 
grovo of largo spreading poplars, which must bo of tho oldest trocs 
in the country. 

The Jast point J havo been io in this section of the fndua 
Valley is Upshi, a small villago at the mouth of tho Gyd ravine, 
At thyt placo wo will count Central Ladikh to end. Above it 
is a narrow portion of tho valley, which is called Zong, whore 
tho river flows betweon rocks, along whieh it ig diffleuls to find 
a practicable path; still, there also villages oceur in tho sido 
valloys, and a small population finds cultivable just enough of 
land to get a subsistence from, 
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In going from Contral Ladikh to Nube&i Qvhich lies along 
the banks of the Shiyok River and of a tributary to if) wo nist 
of nocossily eross the Loh Range by one of two or throa Passes, 
From Leh a direet round loads up dong tho stream. whose waters 
irvignto tho Janda about Ut town, Tho Pass to meko for ts the 
Khardong Pass, which ts 17,500 foet high; there is, therefore, 
an ascont to bo made of G000 foot. Not easily ean this bo done 
in ono day; a halfway halt ia almost always made, vithor ab 
tho last hamlet or ‘farther up in the uninhabited part of tho 
valloy. Tho path is in places dificult for laden ponies; they 
aro genorally volieved of their loads and are replaced for the 
Pass by yikes, Tho way leads for somo miles up the bottom 
of the valloy, rising at an angle of 5°; then it continues in a 
branch valley of stoepor gradiont, til it reaches tho watorshed, 
which at this spot is a narrow rocky ridge. 

A. better idea of the form of the mountain range we ere now 
going over than can be given in words will be got from tho 
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annexed section of it, mado through a spot alittle to the west of 
the road. ho broken lino represents where tho path itself gocs, 
On the north of the Pass tho road crosses a bed of ico which 
fies on the slope, and leads down a steop descent of some 1600 
foot, to a small lake enclosed by a stony barrior which looked 
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as if it might have boen formed by avalanches. Thence an easy 
but long descent leads us for many miles down a valley botween 
spurs from the main ridge. Several more littlo lakes ae passed at 
different levels, which all seem to have been causod by vither fans 
or avalanches damming the waters; thore aic, too, old moraine- 
mounds spread over a large space of ground. As we 
still descend we come to some giazing-grounds in the valley- 
bottom; then to some outlying hamlets, and then to a large 
village which is named Khardong. This place is on the re- 
maining part of an ‘alluvial plateau that has been much 
denuded. It is bounded in one direction by cliffs several hun- 
dred. feet high, composed of alluvial matter. The onward path 
leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs, and con- 
tinues along the bottom, where —rave sight for Ladikh —is o 
strip of brushwood jungle. From this nar.ow passage we debouch 
into the larger valley of the Shéyok River. - Crossing that rivor 
by a ford (if the season be favourable) we then keep along its 
right bank for the length of a day’s march, till we reach the 
centre of the district of Nubra. 


Nupra. 
This district consists of the valley of the Nubid River—which 
flows from the north-noith-west—and of a portion of the valley 
of the Shayok River, with which it unites. , There are the wide 
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vllnyial flats of the two rivers and the lofty mountams hounding 
them, with ravines, seldom habitable, thal load dowa from tho 
heart of those mountains, § 

At tho junction of the rivers the valley of the Shiiyol. is some 
four miles wide; that of the Nubra River is from two fo three, 
Tho flat is in part sandy and shingly, iu part oceupied hy jungle 
patehes of a low growth of tamuisk and myriearia, or umbii. 
The line at the edge of the plain is sharply drawn the moun- 
tains aise from it suddenly in roehky masses, and they rise. to 
a great heigl. Sometimes one sees only the ends of spurs, bub 
even tHeso may tower aboye one with 7000 or S000) fect of 
bare rock; sometimes the eye reaches to lolly yot massive 
peaks, may bo rocky, may bo snow-capped, of mimeh greater 
height, with groal spurs and buttresses coming forward trom 
beneath thom. The stupendons size and the snddeunoss of 
the mountains givo a character of grandeur to tho seencry of 
Us district. 

Qn Jooking at the two valleys which mako the habitable 
pert of it Lb find a ehoertidness in the peneral aspect of Nubue 
beyond that of the vost of Tiadihh. ‘This perhaps may be put 
down to the fact of the valley being so open that the eye renehis 
from village to village, and ts able at the same tiie Co ayertook 
several green oxpanses of Tow gunele and of pasture, Bat it 
must nob be thought thet the enllivation beams any large pros 
portion to the whole arene ‘Tho villages oeeur oreh at the 
mouth of e ravine on the undemuded fan Chat projects from its 
sll itis only a pmall part of dhe surface of the fan that is tilled ; 
much of the ground is tupractiewblo for the plough on acount 
of tho masses of rock that have been strewa over (he surfs by 
the stream-floods, Phe space oecupicd by the village ix: green 
and pretty. Groups of fait-teees and many pephus and willows 


‘Phe followmys names ae piven tedbadent puta ol Nubia Gay a ve that part 
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flourish, and there are genorally some one or two buildings of a 
botter character than the ordinary peasaut’s cotiage—as a monas- 
écry and a village headman’s houso— which brighten up the 
place, A character of tho villages hero—which those of 
the rest of Ladikh have not—is tho enclosure of the fields with , 
dry thorn hedges; these are necessary for a protection for them 
{vom the ponies of tho travellers who pass through this country on 
their way to Yarkand. Another peculiarity is that a large ammnbor 
of the ficlds are laid in for grass; the letting of the pasture to 
the travelling merchants being a profitable business. 

For equal altitudes the climate of Nubri is nearly the same 
as that of Central Ladikh, except that probably the winter snow- 
fall is, ag regards the valley, somewhat less. Between each fall 
of snow so much of it disappears by evaporation and by the wind 
drifting it, that, throughout tho winter, the cattle, sheep, and 
goats ave able to graze in the low pasture grounds, only at night 
are they taken in under cover. Some of tho villages haye moun- 
tain pastures, to which tho flocks are driven in summer time; 
put the climate is so dry that these afford but very scanty 
pasturage. The vegetable products are nearly tho same 
ag in Central Ladikh. The naked barley is tho most general 
crop; wheat is grown in nearly all the villages, but not in large 
quantitics, as the people themselves do not consume it, Thore 
is a little fruit~—apples, walnuts, and apricots; of apricots tho 
sweeter sort ripen only in the Shayek Valley below tho junction 
of the rivers; in this part also melon and water-melon ripen. 
Unmiri, a village which has a southern aspect, is the best place 
for fruit in Nubra. Tho people of Nubré, under the 
head of Ladakhi, have been described in the last chapter. There 
is this difference in them when compared with those of the near 
neighbourhood of Leh, that they are taller and thinner. Tho 
difference scems to be due to local circumstances. I could not 
trace it to any admixture of other blood. The characteristics 
of high cheek-bones and clongated eye are found in almost all, 
The customs of the Nubri people, as far as I know, differ in 
no respect from those of the people of Central Ladakh. 
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J will now take tho reador to a low places in Nabra, in each af 
which something will bo townd that is worthy of note. At 
the village of Chamshan | got evidences of a flood, nob a groa, 
ono, the action of which ilustmtes the way in whieh some of 
tho substance of tho fhns acennialates, ho fis in Nubri ave 
uncommonly perloct tn form, that is, eamplele, undenuded. 
Chamshan ig on a fan in front of a ravine that leads up to 
sume of the highest mounteins, which food glaciers Chat oveupy 
the head of the ravine, J have not gone up this side valley 
Eo owas told that it contained threo Jakes; whether theso are 
confine by tho glacier or by inasses of debris [Edo not know, 
In May or June of the year 1866 ono of these hukos forced. its 
barrior, and a flood came down tho ravine and over part of the 
fon, Tho flood lasted three or four days (while tho Jako was 
omplying). It came over some ten acres of eultivated Tend, 
which it spoilt by depositing on ita layer of course rather sharp 
send. All villages on fans are subject to such foods as this // 
no deep chunnel has been cut by the waters for themeclocs ; that is 
io sny, There cnmnobt be complete safety from such rashes of water 
and sediment, wiless, since tho rcenmadation of the fan, the 
streun has become a dentiding one, and has worn down a channel 
for itself, from the mouth of he rayine, so deep that ue possible 
flood ean Dring the waters aver tho bunk. Cherise, on 
the right bank of the Nubnui Rivor, is ubowt the most eonspienons 
village in the districh Algona time ib was also the mast inipoes 
fant, for hore lived the hereditary rulers of Nubei, who vated 
under the Gyalpo or Raja of Ladikh.' Pha houses of Charisa 
are built on an isolated stoep-faced rock, whieh stands ap away 
from the mountain sides il is some 20) yards long and 150: foet 
high, ATUL the apper part of it is covered with white baildi 
the loftiest of them is the monastery; they were formerly do- 
fonded by a wall-—-of whieh parts sll remain — raining along 
the rock at yarying Jevels, and flanked by towers. With the 
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exception of the Lamis, the people of the village live on the 
rock in winter only; for summer they have other dwellings 
spattered about by their fields, but for warmth in winter they 
erowd to their old fortress. Here the buildings are crowded so 
close together, the space occupied is so completely roofed over— 
pathways and all—that when filled with human beings and with 
cattle it must indeed be warm. | 

A great part of the rock on which Chariisa is built * is roynded, 
smoothed, and even polished. It is a roche moutonnée. On the 
smoothed surface there are in several places very distinct grooves 
ot scratches which most clearly denote the movement Sver it 
of a glacier, The grooves are to be seen close down to the 
level of the alluvium and up for moro than 100 feet above it. 
The very stmmit cannot be examined on account of the build- 
ings; but I haye no doubt that the ice of the glacier completely 
covered it and extended to an enormous thickness above, and at 
the same time occupied the whole width of the valley, a width, 
which both here and for some distance up, is about 24 miles. 
There is a shght difference in the direction of the scratches on 
the two sides of the rock. On the east side they are exactly 
with the run of the valley, namely, about north-north-west, 
while on the west they run north and south; this shows that 
the stream of the ice of the glacier separated, and part of it 
deviated a little, on coming to the obstruction of the rock. 

This is by no means the only instance of ice-marks in the 
valley. A projecting rock about two miles above Charasa is 
very distinctly polished and striated. ‘Two rocks projecting 
out of the fan by the village of Kiri have the form that denotes 
ice-moulding; and behind that village we see the same pheno- 
menon extending for 700 feet up the hill-side. On the 
left bank, at Panimil, are low isolated hills, about 200 feet high, 
surrounded by the alluvium; they are of a dark metamorphosed 
slate; everywhere, except at the broken and weathered parts, are 
they ice-moulded and striated. In one of these little hills is 


* Tho-1ock is a haidened, alicied, shalo, giaduating iate a crystalline 1ock, which 
also I take to be motamaphic. 
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a hollow occupied by a lake somo 150 yards across; this hollow 
is rock-bound on three sides, while the fourth is of débris, which 
doubtless is morainc-stuif. Other instances could be 
given to prove that ice had onco filled the valley for a length 
of at tho least the 70 miles from Chariisa wp to tho watershed, 
and for the whole breadth of 24 miles at tho lower end, 

Tt now remains to inquire to what depth was it thus filled; 
what was the thickness of the ice of the glacicr ? 

We have seen that there are marks of ico-moulding up to 
700 feet above the valloy-bottom. Ii is possible that with 
furthef examination those marks could bo traced still farthor 
up the hill-sides. But we are not left to depend on this con- 
jecture; there is other evidence of the ico having reached much 
higher up. Behind Charisa is an even hill-side, unbroken by 
ravines; up this a zigzag path leads for a height of 4000 feet 
above the valloy. At that altitudo (14,000 feet above the sea) 
the top of the ridgo is reached. It should bo said that the 
ridgo here—and as far up the valley as tho villago of Ayi, 14 
miles distant—is of altered shalo or slato and of a crystalline 
rock which I count to be tho result of Curther motamorphism ; 
those rocks are of a dark colour, Tho mountains on tho opposite 
sido of the valley are of granite, of a light yellow or drab 
colour looked at genorally; only at their vory bese a mota- 
morphie rock occurs. Thus the composition of tho two lines 
of mountain is very different. Above Ayi I have not traced 
the division of the two Sormations, but it is possiblo that there 
granite occurs on tho right bank as well; the argument 
that is now to bo developed will stand whether it does so or 
not. At tho very summit of that ridgo behind 
Chariisa I found blocks of the light-coloured granite and gneiss 
covering the surfice; many of them had a diameter of eight or 
ton feet; they extend along the ridge for a mile and a half or 
two miles, at levels up to 14,500 fect. Where, farther to the 
north-west, the ridge rises above that lieight, it is free from 
boulders, and shows nothing but the dark metamorphic slate. 
The boulders must*have come either from the opposite movn- 
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tains, or, more probably, from the mountains on this side, more 
than 14 miles up. This transportation can only bo accounted 
for by supposing that the glacier filled the valley to a depth 
of 4000 or 4500 feet—to have reached indeed up to the summit 
of the ridge at this comparatively low part of it, and there to 
haye shed moraine matter; the position of this, on the very top, 
preserved it from subsequent removal by atmospheric influences. 
Tt will be understood that with this enormous thickness the 
glacier could not have ended off at Charaisa; it must have 
reached to the Shayok Valley, and there probably joined with 
other ice masses, and it may have extended far away down.‘ 
From every point on the ascent of this ridge, but especially 
from the summit, I obtained commanding views of the plain 
beneath and of the mountains opposite; these views gave so much 
more complete an idea of the form of the ground than could be got 
from below that it is worth while to dwell a little on what is seen 
from that height. We look down on the river flowing 
in an extraordinary number of channels, meeting and separating 
again so as to divide the bed into hundreds of curve-bounded 
pointed islands in form like the lights in a flamboyant window; 
a spreacl of brushwood jungle—in great part of red-berried 
Hippophae (which the natives call Tsarma)—shows where the 
wandering stream has for some years not reached to, Beyond 
this alluvial flat of the Nubra River are the fans at the mouth 
of each ravine; the completeness of tlee fan-shape of their outline 
is beautifully shown in this almost bird’s-eye view. Looking to 
the opposite mountains we see the peaks of the central ridge 
between the Nubra and Upper Shayok valleys, mountains which 
are not visible from below. There is a sharp serrated ridge of a 
height of about 20,000 feet. From out of this rise peaks which 
the trigonometrical surveyors have found to be from 24,600 to 
25,180 feet high; they are grand masses of rock standing up 
bold and clear. Each mountain is an irregular mass 5000 
feet higher than the lofty continuous ridge. Snow clothes 
their summits and lies in thick beds on some of their slopes, 
while other parts are rocky precipices too steep for it to 
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remain on. The skeich gives the outline of the peak-masses 
with some exactness. It does not reach to the foot of the moun- 
tains fh the valley, as the eye does from some points of view; 
when it docs so there is in sight, in a distance of 18 miles, a 
vertical height of 15,000 feet. Farther along to the south-east 
other peaks rise for a thousand or two feet above the general 
level of the ridge, which seems to continue at 20,000 feet, till 
it ends suddenly at the corner where the Shayok makes the 
great bend. So much for the central ridge, The 
secondary ridges branch off from it with a height corresponding to 
its general level. Their edge is serrated, but not deeply so.‘ They 
continue jfor many miles without any sudden fall to perhaps an 
average distance of three miles short of the edge of the valley, 
where in height they may be 18,000 feet. At these points they 
make the peaks avyhich are seen when one is in the valley. From 
them there is a great and sudden fall down to the valley, tho slope 
of which is about 35°; this is remarkably regular for all the 
distance—of nearly 50 miles—that is within sight, with the ex- 
ception that the ravines (some that reach to the central ridge 
and some that go but a few miles back) cut up tho sloping face 
into triangular masses of which the base is from mouth to mouth 
of two ravines, while the apex is at the end of the intermediate 
branch ridge. The general colour of the mountains 
below the snow (and it is only the “peaks, rising higher than 
the ridges, that are snowy) is a light greyish brown, from the 
hue of the granite they are mostly composed of A darker streak 
along the foot marks the position of the altered shale. The surface 
of the mountains is usually not so precipitous as to form great 
continuous cliffs, but is worn all over into numerous minor rami- 
fying gulleys and ravines, whose sides are rugged slopes of rock. 


ZANSEAR. 


Zanskar is a district of Ladakh which lies south-west of Leh, 
towards the Watershed Range; its extent nearly coincides with 
that of the basin of the large river, tributary to the Indus, which 
is called after the name of the country. Zangkér is closely united 
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to the rest of Ladakh both by physical characters and by the 
close relationship in race, speech, religion, and character that 
exists between the people of the two countries. Till forty years 
ago, Zinskiy was equally connected with Central Ladikh by 
politichl tics, being governed by a Raja, who was dependent on 
the Gyalpo at Leh; but now it belongs (as can be seen from the 
Political Map) not to the Ladakh Governorship, but to the dis- 
trict of Udampiz, in the Outer Hills, having been attached to this 
for, so 10 say, accidental reasons. 

From all sides the approach to Zanskdr, placed, as it is, in a 
maze of mountains, is of considerable difficulty. To the south- 
west of it the wide Snowy Range makes a barrier, to cross which 
must be a laborious and may be a dangerous business. From 
the north-west and the south-east, indeed, roads lead in from Suri 
and from Rupsbu respectively, to traverse which is less difficult, 
but these lead over long uninhabited tracts. That way which 
first one would look to for communication with Leh — by the 
valley of the Zinskar River—is quite impassable, except when the 
winter’s frost makes a road over the waters of the river. Instead 
of this, in summer time, the traveller from Leh has to make 
a long detour by Limiyiri; he has to traverse fiftcon stages, 
in which several Passes have to be surmounted, beforo Zinskar 
is reached. 

By far tho groater part of the area of Zinskix is ‘occupied by 
the ridges and the ravings of mountains, cithcr of tho Snowy 
Waitcrshed Rango, or of the more complicated mass lying between 
that and Central Ladikh. The inhabited region is nearly all 
included in the valleys of two streams and of the river they make 
by their union, Theso two streams come, one from tho north- 
west, the other from south-cust; uniting, they together flow away 
to the north-east. At their junction is a wide open spaco, which 
is the central part of Zinskér; it includes in itsolf the most 
important places. This space iso triangle, with a base of seven 
miles, and a perpendicular of five; on the three sides it is bounded 
by bare mountains. But a very small proportion of this plain is 
cultivated; the most of it is an expanse of stony ground; the 
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rivers flow through it somewhat below the general level; where 
water from side valleys has been brought on to the alluvial terraces 
and fans, there only is land under cultivation. On 
the north and east are bare brown mountains 6000 and 7000 
feet above the valleys; their surface is in part of irregular cliffs, 
in part of slopes of loose stones, either simply weathered off and 
remaining in the same place, or else fallen and formed into 
taluses. Some of these mountains are wonderfully clear examples 
of aerial denudation; their naked sides are scarred and cut in 
lines which mark either temporary watercourses, or the path of 
falling snow and rock, while below lie the heaps and the out- 
spread fans, which are the next stages of the débris in its seaward 
course. Great and striking objects as are these mountains, the 
range on the south-west shows over them a great preponderance 
of height ; it has a deeply-cut serrated ridge, a line of sharp peaks 
rising well above the limit of perpetual snow. 

In the open triangular space are many remains of former 
extended glaciers. In front of the mouth of the ravine, 
coming from the south-west, where is marked on the large map 
Sani R., is an irregular moundy expanse made of stones, some an- 
gular, some rounded. Just south-west of Padam is another 
old moraine, which seems at one time to have reached across the 
stream a little above that place. The mound, also, on which 
Padam itself is builé is due to a similar cause. But one cannot be 
sure how much of these old moraineg were deposited by glaciers 
from the side ravines, or whether there was one large glacier 
filling all the long valley from the south-east. The position of 
Padam, the chief place, now but a village—but perhaps in former 
days when a Raja ruled there deserving of a higher name—is very 
curious, As said above, itis built on a mound of moraine matter, 
The mound is about 80 feet high; it is of loose, heaped-up 
blocks of gneiss, blocks which look as if they had stayed just 
as they fell from the glacier—the interstices vacant, the whole 
mass seeming as if it might give way. On the very summit 
of this heap was the palace of the Rajas, of which some walls are 
still standing; houses are built on the masseseof stone all over the 
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face of the mound. The place is dilapidated ; ruin and decay are 
shown both in the substance of the hill—tho waste of mountains— 
and in the human habitations that were built on it. Such 
instancos of moraines could be multiplied. Not far from Padam 
is a conspicuohs group of very largo erratic blocks. Just south- 
“west of Thonde, nine miles from Padam, where the valley is about 
a mile and a half wide, there stretches right across ii—exeept for 
the channel that the rivor flows in—an irregular monndy tract of 
stones and sand. This is clearly a moraine; its width, measured 
in the direction of the run of the valley, is half a mile; it coutains 
pieces of gneiss, which must have come from the mountains south- 
west of Padam. 

The climate of Zanskar is severe. The spring, summer, and 
autumn together last little more than five months, after which 
snow falls, and at once winter closes in, confining tho people and 
the cattle within doors for the space of half the year. A much 
greater depth of snow falls here than in Central Ladakh. In tho 
spring it causes avalanches from the mountains to such an extent 
that in the Nanak Valley the people cannot till a month has passed 
get about from village to village for fear of them. To 
clear the snow from the fiolds in time for the sowing roquires 
special contrivance. During summer and autumn the people 
collect earth and store it in their houses in considerable quantities, 
In tho spring, when they deon the time of snow-fall to bo over, 
and the snow in the fields # partly molicd and has begun to cako 
with the sun’s rays, they spread the earth, which absorbs warmth 
from tho sun, and melts the snow in contact with it. Sometimes 
snow falls afrosh, and the labour is lost and has to bo repoatod. 
In 1869 there were three or four layers of earth and snow thus accu- 
mulated before the work was done, The villages of Zinskér 
are not so comfortable nor so picturesque in leok as those we have 
seen in other parts of Ladikh, Txees are extremely rare; the 
continuance of snow and the force of the wind are much against 
their growth ; there aro a few plantations of poplars grown for the 
sake of timber, and lately tho authorities have ineroased their 
number, but the irées produce nothing more than slender poles. 
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The people have, as has before been implied, the characters 
which were described under the head “Ladakhis.” They have, 
indeed, the better of these characteristics in a higher degreo than 
the rest of the Ladikhis, Tho Zainskaris are the old-fashioned 
ones among them, retaining their simplicity of manhers and their 
honesty without stain. The languago has a slight dialectic 
difference from that of Leh; even in the various parts of Zinskar 
recognizable differences exist ; but none of these seemed—as far as 
I could gaiher—to be of great importance. The number 
of inhabitants is very small. I have a list of forty-three villages, 
which may contain ten or twelve houses each ; the total may be 500 
houses and 2500 souls, The tax paid to the Maharaja’s Govern- 
meut comes to a very small sum; it used to be 8002, but in 1869 
it was reduced to 2002. There is a trade, small in 
amount, but still important to the Zanskaris, which is carried on 
by three or four routes. First, the people of Rupshu bring salt, 
and take barley in exchange. Secondly, some of the salt brought 
by the last-mentioned route goes to Pidar and Pangi (by very 
difficult Passes over the Snowy Range), and is there exchanged 
for rice, butter and honey, and for skins. Thirdly, other of the 
salt acquired from Rupshu goes to Suri, whence comes in ex- 
change patti (woollen cloth), barley, and a little cash. Thus it 
seems that the Zinskair people export of their own productions 
only barley, if indeed they do that, for it is imported as well as 
exported. Their profit seems to lieein the trade for salt; by 
acting both as carriers and merchants of this they increase its 
value enough to provide themselves with the luxuries that must 
come from outside. A fourth line of traffic is with Léhol, 
whence traders come with cash alone, and buy ponics, donkeys, 
sheep, and goats. It is only by this branch of trade that cash 
enough is introduced into the country to pay the Government tax. 
Nearly all the rest is done by barter: for instance, 7 lbs. or 8 lbs, 
of salt exchange in Zinskar for 1 1b. of butter; in Pangi 3 lbs. or 
4 Ibs. only of salt would be given. Again, in Zanskar the propor- 
tion in value of salt to that of barley is such that 2 Ibs. of salt 

exchange for 3 Ibs. of barley. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LADAKI: THE DIGUER VALLEYS, 


® 
RULSIU-—~RUPSHUD AS INNABITED— RARITY OF THO AR-—-SALT LAKE VALERY — 
TSOMORIRI — TSO KYAGHAR—-INDUS VALLEY ——- PANGKONG LAKU —- CHANGCUBNMO, 


We now come to that lofty part of Ladakh where the lowest 
ground touched is as much as 13,500 fect above the sca, where 
there are long flat valleys at 15,000 feet, while the mountains that 
include these keep to the samo height of 20,000 and 21,000 feet, 
which we have seen to be so gencral over a great part of the 
country. 

Rupsrov. 

The first that shall be described of these high tracts is that 
called Rupshu or Rukshu. It is a district at tho south-cast ond 
of Ladikh, lying between the Watershed Range and the Indus, 
From the side of Leh it is approached by leaving the Indus 
at Upshi and following up the narrow rayine which there joins in 
from the south. In this, for many miles, the road continues 
gradually rising ; it Is a good road for this country, having now 
beon mado fit for the passnge of camels in ease the owners of any 
from Yarkand should brifg them this way towards the Panjab. 
The ravine is narrow; it is immediately bounded by no lofty 
mountains, but by bare slopes of carth and rock, composed uf shale 
and sandstone. After 13 or 14 miles wo come to Gya, the last 
village in this direction, a place clevated 13,500 feet above the 
sea; itis a village of some forty houses, with a proportionately 
wide area of cultivation; both at Gyé and at an outlying haimict, 
which is some 800 feet higher still, naked barley ripens aud 
nothing else; peas are grown, but only for green food. It is one of 
the most, but nut quite the most, elevated of all the villages in the 
country. At this place wo leave houses behind, for at tho next 
inhabited parts we shall come to, tents are the only dwellings. 
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But to reach those parts we have to cross the Toglung Pass, of 
17,500 feet elevation, which we approach by continuing up the 
same valley for some 14 miles more; it gradually increases in 
slope, but even at the end is not steep; a smooth neck of ground 
makes the Pass, and the hills near are themselves rounded. From 
the summit we obtain a view which gives us some insight into 
Rupshu. There is a pretty steep slope boneath us of near 1500 
feet, and then a flat valley extending long to the south-east and 
widening, thus showing us far off, 18 miles distant, the blue waters 
of one of the lakes which we shall visit—the Salt Lake. The flat 
bottom of the valley is bounded by smooth naked hills. It is 
such valleys as this, varying from a mile to (rarely) six miles in 
width, and enclosed by mountains rising sometimes 2000 feet 
and sometimes as much as 5000 feet above them, that make what 
are called the uplands, or sometimes the table-lands, of Rupshu. 

Before detailing the many interesting phenomena in physical 
geography which are presented to us in the various portions of this 
district, we will look at those circumstances which affect the 
peopling of it; which cause it in a certain degree to be fit as a 
dwelling-place for man, yet limit narrowly the mee of people 
it can support. 


RuPsHU AS INHABITED. 


With an elevation of 14,000 and 15,000 feet for the valleys, 
the climate is necessarily extremely severe in point of tempera- 
ture; it is at the same time of an extreme dryness. The character 
of the summer climate of Rupshu is warmth of sun and constant 
coolness of the air. At midday the sun’s rays are exceedingly 
powerful ; on the decline one expeviences cold, which is intensified 
by the biting wind that commonly springs up in the afternoon. 
At night, cven in the height of summer, except when the sky may 
be overcast, water freezes; in the beginning of August I have 
seen ice caking the pools. The snow limit is about 20,000 feet ; 
this great height of it is due to the dryness of the air, to the small 
amount of snowfall of each year, an amount so small that below 
that level it all becomes melted during sunmfer. Mountains that 
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rise above 20,000 feet originaic glaciers; there are small ones in 
the hollows of several such peaks; but there is no great snowy 
area. The surface of tho hills is chiefly disintegrated rock, and 
the surfaco of the valleys is carth or gravel. Vegetation is 
extremely scant; hero and thore is some green by a spring or 
along the moistened bank of a stream, and on somo hill-sides is a 
thin herbage. It is this horbago that is the support of the flocks 
and herds which sustain the small population of Rupshu. Culti- 
vation is carried on in two places only, and to a very small extent; 
it is on their Socks that the people depend. 

In the whole area of the district, which is about 4000 square 
miles in extent, there are but 500 souls.* These, as will havo 
beon understood, are Champas; they are dwollers in tents, or, as 
the Porsian phrase has it, “wearers of tents.”+ This small tribe, 
the Rupshu Champiis, have about 100 tents, one to a family; they 
are divided into two camps, which separate in summer, and {re- 
quent distinct pastures, Lut reunite in winter. They make about 
four moves during the year, with, I think, much regularity, 
though the time of these must vary if tho season bo unusually 
late or carly; thus their stay at cach cneamping-ground is nearly 
three months on the average. The tents aro of a black 
hair-cloth, made from oither yaks’ or goats’ hair, Thoy are of a 
peculiay form; they aro constrnciod in two pieces, which are 
not closely united, but put together so as to leave an opeuing 
of six inches all along the top; this allows tho exit of smoko, 
while the fall of rain or snow-is go small as to cause little incon- 
vonicnce, or the space may be temporarily covered with a picce of 
carpeting. The space within the tenis is enlarged by the hair- 
cloth being pulled ont here and there by cxtra ropes, which are 
led over a forked stick and then pegged down. The tent is oma- 
mented with little flags and with yaks’ tails fastened to the polos. 
I have no measnremeni, but from memory should say that the 
tents are about 14 feot long, 10 fect wide, and nearly 6 feet 


* These people practise polyandry as the Ladakhis do; to this wo must directly 
aliribute their small numbers: The ueccasity felt for polyandry arose from the number 
of sheep, goats, &e., beingglimited by the winter feed. 

t Khima-nosh. £ 
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high; in one of these lives a whole family. The sheep 
and goats are very numerous. At evening time ,one sees the 
flocks and the herds coming down the hill-sido and collecting at 
the encampment by hundreds, and even thousands. The sheep is 
of a large kind; it is here made use of for carrying loads; the 
salt from the lake is carried out of and grain is brought into the 
country on the backs of sheep; a small pack or double bag is 
made to hang over the back, filled to an avcrage weight of 24 Ibs.; 
the stronger animals will be loaded up to 32 Ibs. The larger of 
the two kinds of goat kept here is made use of in just the same 
way. The more general is the shawl-wool goat, a small long- 
haired species; the kids of this sort are beautiful little animals, 
The wool that goes to make the soft fabrics of Kashmir is an under- 
growth at the root of the long hair of these smaller goats. Jt 
comes in winter time, not only to the goats but to the yiks, dogs, 
and other animals, domestic and wild both, as a protection against 
the severe cold. At the beginning of summer the wool ggows out 
or loosens; itis then combed out from the goats and sent to Leh, 
where it is picked free from hairs and either worked up or sent on 
to Kashmir. It must not be supposed that the greater part of the 
shawl-wool used in Kashmir comes from Rupshu; the greater 
quantity and that of better quality comes either from the Chincse 
districts beyond the boundary of Ladakh, or from the Amir of 
Kashgar’s country. The horned cattle are all of the 
yak species. In Rupshu, as far as Ieknow, there is neither the 
cow nor any of the hybrids of yak and cow. The yak is a half- 
wild, not easily tractable, beast ; his numbers are not very large 
in Rupshu; there may be 400 or 500 head. ‘The yak’s duty is 
that of a load carrier. The Rupshu people do not carry loads on 
their backs like the Ladikhis, they depend entirely on their 
cattle, on their sheep and goats formerchandise that is easily 
divisible, on their yaks for that of larger bulk. In this 
way the Rupshu people are preat carriers. Between Central 
Ladakh on the one hand and Gar in Chinese Tibet or Lahol in 
the British country on ihe other, they are kept woll employed in 
helping forward ehrtet For this gervice they get good 
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payment; sometimes it is in cash sometimes in grain; with one or 
two slight exceptions, all the farinaccous food they consume is 
imported, Kuli and Lihol supplying the greater part of it. 

The intermediate position of Rupshu is such that many travel- 
ling merchants come through the country. The tea-merchants of 
Lhasa—a shrewd and eager set of men—yearly come this way with 
their venture of brick tea for Leh; their merchandise is caried 
free by the Rupshu people, according to an old arrangement 
between the authoritics of Lhasa and of Leh, but for their riding 
and light baggage they have with them a number of fine mules of 
rare pace. From Kunawar in the Sutlej Valley come the Kunis, 
a people of mixed Tibetan and Indian breed ; from Lahol and Kult 
come others of pure and of mixed Tibetan blood; these have 
in many cases their own sheep to carry their merchandise. Of 
late years there has been a greater through traffic from the Panjib 
to Leh, and even Yarkand, by the road that goes through Rup- 
shu. Panjabi, Pathin, and Yarkandi merchants have all passed 
this way, which, indeed, as far as the road is concerned, is now 
the best by far between Eastern Turkistin and the Panjib. The 
objection to the route is that the Pass over the Snowy Range may 
close before the circumstances of the trade allow the merchant 
to get away from Leh for the downward journey. 

Although, then, Rupshu possesses so inhospitable a climato, 
though it is at one and the same time both parched and bleak, 
though its hills are barren and its yalloys desolate, yet a busy 
life exists at times in certatn portions of it. After travelling for 
some days without seeing a trace of man, one may come on an 
encampment of traders with some hundreds of sheep to carry 
their merchandise, thoir loads carefully piled up and protected 
by whito tent-cloths; or om, may meet on the road the merchants 
on their ponies, jingling with bells, accompanying their heavy- 
laden and somewhat unmanageable flock. 

For people who are natives of temperate climes, the air of 
Rupshu in summer, though somewhat trying, is not too severe 
when the constitution is strong and the system in good order. 
The extreme cold of winter also could probably bo endured if one 

u 
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had the appliances one is used to where it is much less intense. 
But the Chimpis weather it in their tents. The hardiness of 
these people, the way in which they enjoy rather than endure 
their climate, is an instance somewhat remarkable of the power 
of adaptation that the human race possesses. These men consider 
Leh as a place that should only be afproached in winter, and 
Kashmir as a country hot and unhealthy, much in the same way 
as we, on better grounds, look on the Gold Coast. 


Razity oF THE ATR. 


There is one characteristic of Rupshu that is always making 
itself felt by those who use to dwell at lower altitudes. This is 
the rarity of the air. 

In the valleys water boils at about the temperature of 187°, 
which corresponds to a barometer-height of 17:8 inches; hence 
the amount of air—and of oxygen—taken into the lungs with 
an ordinary inhalation is only ygtbs of what would enter them 
were one at the level of the sea. How this is compensated in the 
case of the Champais I do not know for certain; I think, for one 
thing, that thera,is less waste of tissue in their bodies, as com- 
pared with thontiving in lower and warmer regions; they do not 
use such an amount of muscular exertion as the people of some of 
the neighbouring countries; walking it is true they are good at, 
but they are not always practising it, and loads they will not 
carry. The tending of flocks and herds i is not an occupation that 
brings the muscles into powerful use. * Still this will not account 
for all; there must be some compensating habit which enables 
them to take in a large volume of the thin air ; probably they have 
an unconscious way of inhaling deeply. 

With us the system tries in the simplest and most direct way 
to make up its wonted supply of oxygen, the breathing becomes 
both quicker and more powerful, that is to say there is an cffort 
to increase both the number of inhalations and the volume of 
each. The intensity of this effect increases with every rise when 
once above the altitude where one’s ordinary breathing—or an 
increase in it which is not enough to produce a consciousness 
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of change—suffices. At the greater heights, besides the feeling of 
oppression and shortness of breath, there comes on a headache 
and feeling of sickness such as one often has at the beginning 
of fever or sea-sickness, but this is not accompanied by either 
increased heat or cold of the body. With some, at the higher 
levels, vomiting comes on, but serious results do not seem to 
follow, and relief is felt almost at once on descending to a lower 
level.* 

The height at which these effects are observed varies much, 
and it is not always easy to trace the cause of the irregularities. 
A. great deal depends on habit of body; a man in good condition 
will hold out much higher than one who is unused to exercise. 
One first notices it when using some more than ordinary exertion, 
as when running or when walking up hill; in this way, for people 
who live below 6000 feet, the effects generally come on between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. At 14,000 and 15,000 feet one is liable, 
at times, to have an attack, as it were, of shortness of breath even 
when in repose. When I first visited Rupshu (15,000 fect), this 
came upon me when lying down at night and lasted for half an 
hour or so; but after a week I got over that liability, and never 
afterwards, when at rest, felt a want of breath, even when the 
camp was 2000 or 8000 feet higher still, Again, I have known a 
native of the Panjib—onoe it is true little used to physical exer- 
tion—have a like attack at 11,000 feet. Bui though 
one may get so far uscd to the rarity of the air as not to feel 
it thus, yet any but the mést ordinary exertion will surely remind 
one of it, At 15,000 fect the least slope upward in the path will 
make one as much out o! breath as if one were, at a lower altitude, 
pressing up a steep mountain side. Talking when walking, even 
on a level, soon brings its own conclusion from want of breath. And 
when.one comes to the greater heights—for here every thousand 
feet distinctly tells—ascending a slope becomes a painful labour. 
I have crossed a pass at 19,500 feet (one that lower down would 
have been an easy walk) where, on the ascent, at every fifty or 


* This is only tiue if tho organs are thoroughly sound; the rarity is yory likely 
to find out any defect in qither tho lungs or the heart, 
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sixty steps, one was absolutely obliged to halt and pant to recover 
breath; then, however, I felt neither headache nor other bad 
effect ; the usage of a month or two at high levels had donc some- 
thing to harden one to the circumstances. 

"The natives whose lot occasionally leads them into the high- 
lands, very commonly attribute theso resulls of rarefied air to 
some plant, which, for the purposes of their argument, thoy 
invest with the power of poisoning the air. Some of the herbs 
at high elevations give out a smell when rubbed, and these are 
brought in to account for the sickness. The much-abused onion, 
which grows wild in some parts at a good height up, often 
has these things laid to it, Of course an easy answer to this 
hypothesis is that the effect is greatest at those heights whence 
all these plants, and even all vegetation, are absent. 


Tun Sart Larm VAbury. 


We will now begin to examine in detail various portions of 
Rupshu and some of the physical phenomena which it presents, 
commencing with the Salt Lake Valley. This is the widest 
opening in the whole of Rupshu; the length, in a direction 
north-north-west and south-south-east, is 18 miles, and along a 
considerable part of that Iength the valley is five miles wide; 
the level of it is 14,900 feet. It is a flat surrounded by hills, 
occupied partly by land and partly by water. The original 
outle-—an opening between the hills on the north-west—is now 
filled up to some 70 feet above the plain, so that there is no passage 
for the waters that collect in the valley, which, therefore, with 
its enclosing hills, forms a separate drainage-basin. The hills 
are for the most part low in comparison with the mountains we 
have met with, all are bare of visible vegetation; as a rule they 
are not rugged, but have smooth surfaces of loosened stones. 
The surface of the plain is varied; in parts there is sand and 
gravel; in other parts an expanse of white clay; this again is 
sometimes caked with a thin covering, still whiter, of salts, 
various in composition; lastly, a not inconsiderable portion is 
occupied by two lakes—about a square mile by the one of them 
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which has fresh water, and seven square miles by the Salt 
Lako.* ; 

The history of all lake-basins and of the deposits in them 
is a subject of so much interest to geologists and geographers, 
that a statement of the facts that bear upon the origin of this 
one is sure to interest some readers. I shall therefore in this 
place not withhold the dctails of the results of such an exami- 
nation of this valley as I was able to make, 

What first catches the eye of any observer is the margin- 
morks at various levels above the present plain and lake, which 
show to what height the waters formerly filled this basin. These 
are sometimes lines of shingle upon, and sometimes indentations 
in, the hill-side. The indentations are either in the superficial 
débris or in the rock, where the waters had eaten their way in 
and formed not quite a cliff, but the beginning of one—a notch 
so to say. Looking from a distance one can sometimes count 
ten or twelve lines, of one sort or another, at different levels; 
they are most distinctly shown on the surfaco of some of the 
southern bounding hills; but all round, at intervals, they can be 
traced, the highest sccining to be the most continuous. Cunning- 
ham gives tho height of these above the present lake-level as 
150 feet; some of the marks, however, are at a considerably 
greater height than that. Tho second time I visited this plain 
T measured, as carefully as I could by levelling with a clino- 
meter, their hoight at*tle spur of gnoiss at the hoad of the 
small lake. He1o the highest mark was very distinct; it is an 
indentation worn in the mountain-side, and il can be traced by 
the cyo (which catches it at somo distance cven where a near 
look will hardly detect a mark at a particular spot) nearly all 
round, but it is hero and there broken by taluses of more recent 
formation. This highest mark I found to be 320 feet above the 
fresh-water lake, which is three or four feet above tho salt lake; 
this measurement cannot be more than a few feet from the 
truth. To this height, then, at all events, the basin 
ouce was filled with water. 


* ‘The ficsli lake iy called Paubuk, the salt lake 'I'so-kar, 
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The lake of that time must have had an area of something 
between 60 and 70 square miles, reckoning to the beginning 
of the narrow outlet. We shall presently come to this outlet 
or gorge to look at it closely, but here it may bo said that the 
level of the bottom of it, of the highest part of the bottom, though 
above the present lovel of the lakes, and above that of the 
ereat expanse of flat, is not 30 high as the margin-marks. Wo 
do not therefore find the cause of tho lake, as it was, in the 
gorge at that spot. 

We now will look at the deposits left by the lake when it 
was of greater extent than at present—deposits which lie between 
the level of the highest margin and the present level of the 
water, At the south-east corner of the plain a narrow 
yalley leads down to it from Folokonka Pass, a Pass which is 
more than 1200 feet above the plain. Between the mouth of 
that narrow valley and the fresh-water lake, there is a deposit 
of sand and pebbly gravel ridged in beautiful curves continuous 
for miles; these concentric ridges of fine shingle are mostly low 
and flat, not steep like the shingle-fulls of a sea beach on a tidal 
coast; this shingle is found thus for 100 feet and more above 
the plain; it was a littoral deposit of the lake, and it seems 
to have been ridged at these intorvaliyton the receding of the 
waters. Some of the material of this deposit was very likely 
supplied by a stream from Folokonka Pass, so that in part it 
may be of the nature of a delta dep&sit; but it was both acted 
on by the deeper wave-movements of the waters of the lake 
and modified by the surface-movements at the time of their 
receding. The composition of the central part of the 
plain is various. In some parts it is sandy and even shingly; 
in others it is of a whitish laminated clay. To the east of the 
northern end of the fresh lake is an cxpanse of this clay. Between 
the fresh lake and the salt lake is a plain some four miles across 
of sand and shingle with flat thin stones of mica-schist scattered 
over it, some of them as much as a foot across; this plain has 
very slight undulations. On the north of the salt lake, again, 
is a plain or plateau of white clay about 20 “feet above the level 
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of that lake; at the edge we see a section to that depth in a 
little cliff; it shows laminated whitish clay, with layers in 
it of a flattened tape-like water-plant; there are also strata of 
yellow clay and of fine sand; below is coarse sand with pebbles, 
mostly flat, varying in size up to that of a shilling; the coarser 
beds are false-bedded; in the cases I observed the false bedding 
was from north to south; in some of the clay there were shells 
of Lymnea auricularia, and Ounningham mentions a cyclas. Be- 
youd, to the north of this dry clay plain, the flat again becomes 
sandy, with small stones strewn over it; this shingly plain slopeg 
upwards towards the gorge; near the beginning of this gorge 
or outlet I see a section exposing 20 feet in thickness of sandy 
beds of various degrees of fineness, from an ordinary sand down 
to an extremely fine, slightly micaceous, sand. Thus 
we see that by the southern and northern edges of the old lake, 
and for some distance in, are sandy and shingly deposits; while 
at other places, including the centre of the area, is laminated 
clay, with some fine sand. These latter were deposited where, 
from depth, or fiom distance from the shore, or from the absence 
of currents, the waters were most still. The coarser sand and 
the shinglo were more marginal or clse wore accumulated in 
shallower water. 

For the suke of trying 10 undorstand the geological causes of 
the lake, wo will, before luoking moro closely at the wider space, 
follow the outlet and oxamine tho phonomena shown along that 
comparatively narrow valley. In this there are similar 
lacustrine beds of laminated clay, with tho same lymnea; and 
here these deposits are at a level about 100 feet bigher than the 
presont Salt Lake; but abovo thom the margin-marks still are 
visible, in continuation of those we measured. So that here we 
are where thero was a narrow continuation of the gieai lake; the 
dam. which caused it must be looked for farther on. But 
in going on we find a complication of the question to be solved, 
While the valley continues, about level, to the north-west, another 
valloy, also level, opens on the south (which is that in which 
Rukchin and Kyangchu are situated), and since cach of these bas 
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an outlet io the general drainage of the country, we find that we 
shall have to discover the position of two dams in order to account 
for our ancient lake. After travelling along the valley that leads 
to the north-west, as far as three miles beyond the opening of the 
new one, we come to where two low-sloped fans from opposite sides 
have met; the height of the rise or neck made by their meeting 
would, as near as I could judge without levelling, account for ithe 
whole depth of the lake. Still we will look somewhat beyond 
them, The flat valley continues with a width of about a mile, 
“turning southwards 1o Zarri; here, at the joining in of a small 
valley from the north-west, is a great high bank of stony ground, 
which I consider to be an old moraine, though it is more regular 
and level-topped than most moraines ; it juts out from that side 
ravine and comes across the valley, except that a narrow channel 
exists between the end of it and the mountain on the south-east. 
This embankment of loose stones must altogether have supported a 
glacier that came down the side ravine from the north-west, since, 
when. traced back, it is found to take up the whole width of that 
ravine. This glacier and moraine vory likely had to do with the 
damming of the lake, in conjunction with the two fans before de- 
scribed ; thatis to say one or other, at various times, was the cause of 
the damming in this direction according to their respective heights. 
For up to this very moraine extends tho lacustrine clay in the 
hitherto level valley-flat. The lake therefore, once, or sometimes, 
extended an arm to the moraine and elacier dam, and sometimes 
was intercepted by the fans. Thus far we have dealt 
with one only of the outlet valleys. Let us now turn to that 
which led out to the south, to Rukchin and beyond. We see the 
margin-marks extending into it, not much above the valley- 
bottom ; this is almost a complete level; some of the drainage- 
water it receives flows towards the Salt Lake, but becomes ab- 
sorbed before reaching it, while some flows south-westward, and 
loses itself in a periodically-forming lake seven or eight miles from 
Rukchin, which lake is made by the meeting of two side fans. So 
here, too, is a damming, though perhaps not one that would 
account for all the depth of the old lakee The truth is that 
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without careful levelling one cannot ascertain the exact spot to 
which in this direction the lake may have extended, but we cannot 
here be far from its extremity, as will now be seen. Going 
on southwards wo continue on a similar flat plain, and then 
come suddenly to the edge of a steep cliff, which ends it off 
and forms the side of a ravine. This cliff shows the com- 
position of the ground below to be, for several hundred feet in 
depth, beds of rounded pebbles. From here for this valley, and 
from Zarré in the case of the other, the two are in connection 
with the drainage of the Zanskir River. I have elsewhere® tried 
to prove that such accumulations as these last were made during 
some part of the glacial period, by the rivers themselves, on 
account of there being a greater supply of materia] disintegrated 
from the mountains than could be carried off by the water. 
Starting from this we can understand how that the two valleys, of 
Rukchin and Zarra, were first gradually filled with alluvial gravel. 
T have little doubt that there was at one time a neck separating 
the areas drained by these two valleys; we cannot tell exactly 
where it was, nor can we tell near cnough to say into which of the 
two valleys the areca of the Salt Lako at first drained ; it is now 
oblitorated, covered in, by the alluvial and tho lacustrine deposits. 
Then, at some stage of this filling in, the damming must have 
oceurred either by tho meeting of fans, or by the glacier and 
moraine, or by both. Until the time when the level of the plain 
had been raised as high es the neck, a dam in one of the two 
valleys might have produced a lake; as the filling up went on 
there camo a time when tho waters flowed over where the neck 
itself had beon; then, for the lacustrine beds to have extended into 
both outlet valleys, and covered the neck, required the éwo dams, 
and this extension is evidenced by the margin-marks being found 
along both valleys. 

Now returning to the Salt plain we will look more than we 
did before at the present stato of it. Originally belonging, as we 
have scen, to the basin of the Zanskir River, it is now a com- 
pletely separated drainage-basin. Iis waters not only do not 

* Tn the Quafoly Jownal Geological Socicty, for August, 1873. 
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visibly flow out but do not even filter ont through the sands and 
gravel, On the contrary, it is likely that some from outside oozes 
through to the plain, for a spring of water comes out of the 
lacustrine sands near the mouth. A few other springs are to be 
found: in the area; these, with the surface-drainage of the yearly 
snow and of occasional rain, constitute the supply to the lakes. 
The fresh-water Jake is partly, or chiefly, supplied from springs ; 
its waters, though commonly called fresh, are slightly brackish, but 
only very slightly, not so much so but that they can be drunk by 
cattle and by men; I think this brackishness to be due not to eva- 
poration but to the original impurity of the water. The greatest 
depth I could find in this lake was 103 feet in the very middle. 
Tts water flows into and makes the chief supply of the Salt Lake. 
The shrinking of the lake from the height and area to which 
we have shown that it formerly reached was, or may have been, 
due to tivo causes. First, it is probable that on the waters 
reaching the maximum height and overflowing their dams they 
began to wear away those dams and so to lower their own level. 
To what extent this action went on we cannot be sure, only 
it cannot have brought down the level lower than to 60 or 70 
feet above the present Salt Lake, because the ground at the 
gorge is as high as that now. The further lowering, and the con- 
sequent great diminution of water-area within the wide valley, 
can be due only 10 a change of climate, a change to one drier and 
probably warmer than before. Such « change would have acted 
in two ways—it diminished the supply of water to the lake and 
increased evaporation from it, The consequence is that the lake 
shrinks into the lowest hollows of the basin, reducing the evapo- 
rating surface, until, by this reduction, a balance between supply 
and logs is attained. This balance is at present held by the waters, 
which once extended (without counting in the outlet valleys) over 
60 or 70 square miles, having diminished their area to about 
eight square miles, so that the humidity of the climate must have 
been reduced to one-eighth of what it was formerly; that is to say, 
one-eighth of what it was when the lake first became a lake with- 
out effluence; how much diminution of humidity occurred before 
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that it is impossible to say.* Another natural result has 
followed. The salts held in solution—which occur more or less 
in every source of water from tho earth, and, as we saw by the 
supply of water not pure to the fresh-water lake, are here presont 
in quantity—have become concentrated, and a Salt Lake is ihe 
result. The salts in this lake are indeed very much concentrated, 
and are ever being deposited from their solution. Some details 
about this must now be given. 

The Salt Lake is shallow; at the eastern end I havo heard 
that there is about 30 feet of water, in other parts I have not 
found more than six feet, while over a great space towards the 
westcrn end there was but one foot of water; at that part the water 
was of a dirty yellow-brown colour; at the bottom of it was a 
quarter-inch cake of some alkaline salt, probably chiefly carbonate 
of soda; of this cake some was in a half-crystallized state, which 
was flexible like leather. There is an inlet in the 
northern shore of the lake, or rather there is a series of small 
lagoons separated from the main water by a bank of shingle and 
clay. Here the water, drying, deposits common salt, not indeed 
pure, but nearly enough so for it to be used for food. The salt is 
removed from this placc by the Chimpas, and fresh salt forms ; 
the deposit is best and most plentiful when a good dry season 
succeeds the snow-melling. I saw four such pools separated from 
the Jake and from each other. The waler must ooze into them 
cither from underneath or tprough the bar, As far as I know it is 
only in this part that common salt is deposited; tho different 
galts in solution are thrown down in different parts, according to 
tho degree of concentration; this last must depend on the shal- 
lowness and on currents; these again may be caused by the wind, 

* Thayo here used tho phrase “diminution, or reduction of humidity ” rather 
vaguely, It doos not follow that the reduction of precipitation betweon tho above- 
defined epoch and the present timo was as much as to one-cighth, Onc may suppose 
the precipitation to bo one-fourth of what il was, and evaporation (aica for men) to be 


twico what it was; this would account fo1 the lake being one-cighth its former size, 
Or if the xate of ovaporntion hag increased in the seme proportion as precipitation 


1 
has diminished, then 7 or nearly one-third, is tho propoition, In genoral tors, 


however, 14 may be suid th&t the climate is cight times as diy as before. 
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which is apt to be regular at certain times of the day. The salt 
thus obtained has an admixture of magnesian salts; it is bitter to 
the taste, and is not liked by those who have been used to the 
pure salt of the Salt Range of the Panjab; it is indeed apt to 
produce an itchiness on the skin. Still it is consumed all over 
Ladakh, and ig carried as far as Kashmir. Over part of 
the plain, especially when it is composed of white clay, there is an 
efflorescence of some saline compound. Most generally it is car- 
bonate of soda, which is called by the Rupshu people paisa. 
Again, one sometimes sees a layer, over an area of a few square 
yards, of a hard colourless translucent substance, which seems to 
be a mixture of sulphate of magnesia with a compound of soda; of 
this the native name is gurm. There are certain curious 
inequalities in parts of the plain which should be mentioned and 
if possible accounted for. That part which lies on the north of the 
Salt Lake, as before said, is of white clay; the level of it is from 
10 to 20 feet above the lake; on this plain we see many hollows, 
commonly from 10 io 40 yards across, and 10 10°15 feet deep, 
with, usually, gently-sloping sides; at the bottom is generally a 
erust or deposit of some salt, as of the gurm. One of these hollows 
was as much as 180 yards across; in this there was a little water. 
A somewhat different phenomenon is seen on the east of the fresh 
lake; there is a plain of similar white clay, from which rise small 
mounds of the same material to the height of about four feet; they 
seem to be bulgings up of the clay, for the laminsw curve over 
from the centre of each. Of these two phenomena I have not a 
clear explanation to offer, but I think there must be connected 
with them a certain sloping of the layers of the lacustrine deposit 
which I observed at two or three places. Tawards the gorge the 
beds of fine sand before described are slightly waved, and dip 
on the whole to the north-north-east, at an angle of 8°. At the 
place where the salt is scraped up a cliff section shows the beds to 
be waving and sloping. ‘These things are not due to any deep- 
seated ground-movements such as produce-the dip of strata 
im general, but must be caused by some local settling, brought 
about perhaps by a dissolving out of salt that had been deposited, 
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Ilowever these deceptive dips were caused, no doubt the explana- 
tion of them must apply to the surface inequalities as well. 


TsoMonriRt. 


Rupshu includes not only tracts which are drained to the 
Indus, and lake-tracts whose drainage originally connected itself 
with the Indus, but also portions of the basin of the Sutlej River, 
whose arms thus reach to the back of some of the Himalayan 
yanges. Rupshu is indeed a space where the valleys of certain 
tributary streams of the Indus and Sutlej, near their sources, have 
become so filled with alluvial and lacustrine deposits that their 
levels approach in places to that of the watershed between the two 
rivers. This watershed is altogether irregular in its course; it 
follows now a ridge and now a low neck, varying much in altitude 
as well as in direction. I crossed it by a way that leads from the 
wide valley of Rukchin towards the south end of the lake called 
Tsomoriri. That high-level Rukchin Valley is, as before was said, 
ended off by % ravine; this cuts down for 500 feet between the 
plateau of alluvial beds on the north and the limestone mountains 
on the south. Following up the ravine from that lower level, the 
base of it very gradually rose, and at the head of it was a low neek 
of rather soft shale, which lay between the limestone rock on the 
south-west and the shaly or the schistoso rock of the mountains 
on the north-east. This neck, which may be 15,600 feet high, is a 
point on tho Indus and Sutloj watorshod. Beyond. it 
a valley loads down to the south-east, through which flows the 
stream called the Phirsa; the mountains round are from 8000 
to 5000 feet above the valley. More than 80 miles down, this 
valley (which had become narrowed) opens into a wider one, run- 
ning north and south, which is that of which part is occupied by 
Tsomoriri, At tho debouchment thore is a wide, rather sloping, 
plain,—tho fan made by the Phirsa stream; this is bounded, 
at a distance of three or four miles from’ the mouth of the gorge, 
by the low ridge, of smooth rounded form and brown carthy 
surface, which there makes the eastern side of the larger valley. 
The mountains here gre much varied; soon on tho north of that 
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_ low ridge they rise, first with undulations and thon in bolder 
slopes, to haights of perpetual snow. Between these eastern hills 
and nearly equally lofty ones on the west lies the blue lake. 

Tsomoriti (the name contains in itself the Tibetan word for 
lake, ¢so) is a fine mountain-bounded expanse of water; it extends 
15 miles in length, and from three to nearly five miles in breadth, at 
a height of 14,900 feet above the sea. Ata little distance from the 
shores the water is clear and blue; it is slightly brackish, enough 
so to bo unwholesome for man to drink of, but not for horses and 
yiks. In winter time it freezes, and cattle can pass over it. The 
saltness is caused by its being a lake without effluence; several 
streams flow into it, but there is no outlet; the water supplied is 
evaporated from the wide surface of the lake. Here the balance 
of inflow and evaporation is maintained by the lake occupying the 
whole of the flat of the valley, to the very hill-sides— unlike the 
last lake-basin we examined, where the area of water had dwindled 
to a hollow in that flat. 

The first thing one considers in coming to a lalae is the cause 
of the confinement of its waters, In this instance the observer need 
not for long be at a loss to account for the formation of the 
basin. Col. H. Strachey has well described* how the Phirsa 
stream, debouching into the wide valley which is the southern 
continuation of the hollow occupied by the lake, has spread out a 
large fan-shaped delta across the breadth of that valley, and how 
the Phirsa waters wander over that deposit, sometimes finding 
their way to the lake and sometimés to the Para River. Col. 
Strachey does not himself draw the conclusion (though probably 
it was present in his mind) that the formation of this alluvial fan 
by the Phizsa stream was the cause of the lake being formed. I 
myself am convinced that it is the true and sufficient cause. The 
fan which, like others that have been described, is part of a low 
cone, has a slope in all directions from its apex of about 14° and a 
radius of about two miles, so that there is a fall of 250 or 300 feet 
from the apex or centre to the circumference; the material of the 
fan is a gravel of shale and limestonet. If we go from 

* Journal Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxiii. 
+ My, W. Theobald, jun., in ‘Notes of a Trip to Simla,’ printed in the Journal of 
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the debouchure along a radius nearly due east across the valley, 
we reach io where the fan abuts against a spur of the opposite low 
ridge. Now that portion of the water of the Phirsa which comes 
down north of this spot flows into the lake; any which should 
come down to the south of it would flow into the Para River and 
go join the Sutlej. At the time I was there no stream was flowing 
from the Phirsa Valley mouth to the Para, but there were water 
channels leading in that direction, which I could see would be 
filled on the rise of the wators in spring-timo, and indeed there 
was water coming out of the gravel lower down—Phirsa water— 
which was finding its way to the Para. Col. Strachey states that 
the Phirsa sends its waters in the two directions, sometimes at 
once and sometimes alternately in different years; no doubt the 
action is very varying, a very slight change in the disposition of 
the gravel brought down by the stream, near the mouth, would 
make all the difference in the destination of the water.* 

The sufficiency of the explanation J have given of the origin of 
this lake, as it is and was, must depend on whcther it satisfies the 
conditions, first, of its depth, secondly, of the height to which for- 
merly it may have risen. The fan will be enough to account for a 
lake of moderate depth, but if it be like the deep Alpine lakes other 
causes must be looked for. Col. Strachey had no means 
of ascertaining the depth of Tsomoriri, but he infors (of this and 
other lakes) that “ with reference to the general formation of the 
valleys in which they are embedded, it may be conjectured to 
range within 200 to 300 féet.” I was at the pains to tale an 
india-rubber boat to Tsomoriri, for the purpose of sounding: it, 
and my observations curiously coincide with the estimate which 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. xxxi, 1862, p. 480), explains the formation of 
Ysomovizi in this very way. 

* General A. Cunningham (‘ Ladak,’ p, 189) is strangely confused in his account 
of this pait, One would be led to think from it that a ridge of 700 feet separates the 
lako from the bed of the Para River, In truth the only separation is the fan above 
described. But again, General Cunningham says that the ridge is apparently not 
moro than 150 feet above the river at Narbi Sumdo. Now the valley-bottom at Narbii 
Sumdo is below the level of the lake; how, thereforo, the said ridge could be 700 feet 
above the lake I am at a loss to see, ag indeed I am to know what General Ounning- 
ham could have meant. In another description (Journal Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, 


vol. xvii.) he puts in a lina of mountains 1umning east and west on the south of 
Tsomovizi; no such mountains exist. 
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Col. Strachey founded on inference alone. The results of the 
soundings I will give in some detail. . 
From Kyangdum (south-west corner of lake), course 25° north 


of east, towards first promontory on eastern shore : 
Depth in Feet 


At100 yards from shore 4. 1. we te we tee we 8G 
At200,, . te Sem Mein de, SO Reh cee hee UTS 
At 12 miles % (middle ofihelake) .. .. .. 198 
Ate ,, 3 (thiee-quaiters of tho way aceag) 242 


In the bay between the two promontories on the castern sido 248 


Around the little island (which is perhaps half a mile from the 
western shore) : 


Half-way between the island and the westorn shore ., .. 98 
70 yards north of tho island ., 4s we te eee BD 
Z% mile north ofthe island ., 0 4. ue ue ee ewe IB 


From Karzok, course cast: 


At 20 yards fromshore .. 06. ee eee te tee 
At 40 4 ae ae WPS See oi a Oe aes BI 
A100 ,, 5 fs ee Jan ain eed aa a ones 298 
At+200 4, ii Sait waeoaa? eaic tak. we’ dee we LOB 
At 4 mile ” hy ka ete GS ae Ga BD 
At boy 7 ai vse See he oe eal eo yee LBD: 
At lk ,, ‘ ge his ae ak wy ake, aT 
Atli ,, 55 (this was the middlo of the lake) 180 


Thus the depth (at all events in the southern part) was 
most, not in the middle, but towards the castern shoro, and the 
greatest depth found was 248 feet. Wo have, then, no reason to 
think that the basin of this lake is other than an ordinary valley 
dammed by the alluvial fan of a side stream, for the thickness to 
which such fans are known to accumulate will account for all the 
depth observed, 

Next we must consider the evidence, if there be any, of a 
former greater height of the water, and the relation of that to the 
fan considered as a dam. The greater part of the shore 
of the lake is edged with shingle; it is a shingle of, for the most 
part, flattish, not thoroughly rounded, stones. Such shingle also, 
at higher levels, I found in several places, Landing in the bay 
at the eastern side—a deep inlet, bounded by promontories of 
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rounded hills of a light-brown earthy surface—I observed that in 
this sheltered place had been formed and preserved shingle-ridges 
at levels which clearly told of the water having once been higher ; 
there were several ridges, at different heights, the highest of them 
must have been formed when the lake was 36 feet above its pre- 
sent level. Again, if we go from Kyangdum (at the south- 
west corner) along the western side of the lake to Karzok, we shall 
pass over shingle which lies in sweeping curves at different levels 
up to 40 feet above the water. Just south of Karzok is a bay with 
shingle-banks curving round it; here I measured the height of the 
highest ridges, and found them to be in one case 34 feet and in 
another 44 feet above the water. The still-level of the water need 
not have been so much as this last by a little, because waves throw 
up shingle a few feet higher; there would not, however, be so much 
difference from that cause in a Jand-locked lake like this as where 
long waves roll in from the sea. We may take 40 feet above the 
present as the level to which the lake once reached. Now 
as to the height of the dam. I think that it would take a rise of 
somewhere between 50 and 100 feet to carry ithe waters over it, | 
at the point where, as was described, the fan abuts against ihe’ 
eastern hills. The fan therefore accounts for all we Imow of 
tho lake. 

The question remains, what change of climate does the 
lowering of the lake from that 40 feet higher level evi- 
dence ? In the recession, the area of the lake neces- 
sarily contracted ; not, however, to a great extent; probably the 
contraction has not been more than one-fifth, the area of the 
present lake being about four-fifths of that which was occupied 
by the lake at its maximum. The supply of water being lessened, 
and the rate of evaporation being increased, an area of evapora- 
tion lessened by one-fifth is enough to balance tho supply from 
streams and springs. This, then, is the measure of the increase 
of dryness from the time when the lake was first cut off from any 
outflow. But, as pointed out in the case of the Salt Lake, any 
amount of change in this direction may have occurred before the 
lake became an isolated drainage-basin. It may be remarked that 
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on a large evaporating area being formed the water may begin 
,in some degree to get saline even before the outflow has ceased ; 

“Wherever there is less outflow than inflow there must be concen- 
tration of salts, and there will be less outflow than inflow for any 
lake of large area even if it have an outlet. 

A few facts must be given about the lacustrine deposits that 
have been formed and are now forming. At the south end of the 
lake there is @ flat plain about 20 feet above the water level; this 
lies, between the shore of the lake and the Phirsa fan, extending for 
about two miles; the surface is clayey, and sections show inter- 
stratifications of finely laminated brown clay and véry fine sand; 
the laminew are sometimes curved about on a sfnall scale, making 
as it were pot-holes in the clay filled with sand. This is clearly 
a lacustrine deposit: it was made when the lake was about at its 
highest. There are traces of the same deposit along the eastern 
bank of the lake, for a mile and a half or so north of the north-east 
corner of it. To a great extent the material must have been sup- 
plied by the branching streams of the Phirsa River; but some of it 
may have been derived from the waste of the lake-side rocks by 
wave-action. This supply of material to form lacustrine beds close 
to the outlet, brought down by the stream that formed the fan that 
makes the dam, is 4 circumstance that I have never seen noticed 
in any account of a lake, but it is one that must often have 
occurred, Where the Karzok stream comes down is a 
very similar deposit, A flat 15 feet gbove the water extends out 
for half a mile from the hills ; it is composed of beds of clay and’ 
sand, some of the latter very fine, and on the surface a fine shingle 
is strewn; this was the subaqueous delta of the Karzok stream, 
formed when the lake was higher than now; it ends off in a low 
cliff to the lake. At the north end of the lake, where 
another stream comes in, is a flat partly of shingle partly of sand; 
the sand from it has been blown up into small hillocks. 

The island is about half a mile from the shore, near midway 
in the length of the western side; it may be 100 yards from corner 
to corner in one direction and 60 yards in another; it is of gneiss 
rock, rising only nine or ten feet above the avater; the soundings 
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before given show that there is about 100 feet of water between 
the island and the near shore, This little place, being ordinarily 
undisturbed by man, isa great resort of the gull, which in Ladakhi 
is called Chagharatse; the surface was nearly all covered with its 
droppings, and there were hundreds of the young about; most of 
these must have been hatched near the beginning of July. Having 
heard that it was a matter of interest with some ornithologists to 
learn about the nidification of the wild goose, I was on the look 
out for information concerning it, and I found that this island is one 
of the places where it lays its eggs. Iwas told by the Champas that 
they find the eggs there just before the ice breaks up—say the 
beginning of May, after that they have no means of reaching the 
island ; I myself found there a broken egg, but at the time I was 
on the island (the last week in July) the young had all been 
hatched. A few days later I followed the same inquiry in the 
valley of the Salt Lake, and on an earthy island in the fresh-water 
lake called Panbuk I found a nest where the mother was sitting 
with some goslings and two eggs, one just breaking with the chick; 
the other ogg I measured and found 1o be 33 inches by 2}, and very 
nearly elliptical in form. The nest was a slight hollow, lined with, 
first, a few bits of a soft herb, then with feathora; I was told that 
these goose eggs are found also at the edge of the Salt Lake itself. 

For man and his followings the banks of Tsomoriri are in- 
hospitablo. Tho bare rocky or earthy mountains and the stony 
plains afford little pastures for the flocks. Still the traveller 
finds patches of grazing ground just near enough for one to go 
from one 1o another ina day’s march. Karzok, which is the head- 
quarters of Rupshu, is situated near the shore of the lake. Here 
is a house and a monastery. The house belongs to the chief man 
of the district and of the tribe. The monastery is for about thirty- 
five Limas; the building of this under the difficult circumstances 
of the place, whither every bit of wood had to be carried from far, 
and the keeping up of it, is creditable to the Rupshu people. There 
are, besides, eight or ten small houses—mere hovels—where some 
old and sick remain when the camp has gone to the Indus Valley. 


* Tht barred-goose ; in Ladakhi, nangpé. 
x 2 
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The summer encampment is not close to Karzok, but it is made two 
or three miles up the side valley; at that distance up the ravine 
widens out, and on a stony expanse, through which a stream 
flowed watering a narrow green strip, were about fifty black tents 
of the Champas, and a few white ones of merchants from Kula, 
who had come to trade with them; this was the encampment of 
that half of the Rupshu tribe which keeps to the south-eastern 
pastures. The flocks were spread over the hills, soeking for the 
scarce herbage. 

Karzok is one of the two or three places in Rupshu where 
there is cultivation; here some 12 acres are sown’ with naked 
barley. Close upon 15,000 feet, it is the highest cultivation that 
I know 6f. When I was there the crop was thriving, but in some 
years it fails of ripening. The land is irrigated from the stream 
of the side valley, that which made the delta beforo spoken of, 
which is one of the chief affluents to the lake. 

The climate of this part is thoroughly Tibetan, Snow falls in 
winter, but not to a great depth. In summer the air is usually 
clear and cloudless. Tho year I was at Tsomoriri, however, 1871, 
was an exceptional one all over Ladakh, and rain fell in showers 
such as had seldom been seen, accompanied by thunder. In these 
storms we saw the mountains in colours different from those native 
ones which the glaring sun had brought out so strongly. Belore, 
the lofty hills, except where whitened by a capping of snow, had 
shown nothing but rocks and stony owearthy slopes of brown and 
grey, the distant ones seeming close from the rarity and clearness 
of the air. But now, with the clouds overhead and the storms 
filling the valley, the recesses of the purpled mountains seemed 
more distant; yet we saw deeper and deeper into them as the 
various shades showed out the successive spurs and ridges, and the 
water of the lake formed a bright belt in front of the richly-tinted 
hills, 


Tso KyaqHar. 


North of Karzok a high ridge of mountains edges Tsomoriri on 
the west, having high cliffs in its upper part and sloping more 
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gently below. At the very head of that lake there is first a sandy 
flat and then a narrow grassy strip watered by a stream which ranks 
with the Karzok stream as one of the larger feeders of the lake. 
After a few miles this stream turns to the west, and another fifteen 
miles up would bring one to its source, which is at the old water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Indus. A path up this valley leads to the 
Salt Lake plain; this direction I did not follow, but I took a 
way to the north-east, and in doing so came across a problem in 
physical geography which was quite unexpected. 

At the bend of the stream, by its left bank, there is a terraced * 
plateau of old alluvium. On this I rose to aheight of a couple of 
hundred feet, and reaching the top found that this alluvium con- 
stituted a barrier to a side valley from the north-east, which now, 
on account of this barrier, is a completely isolated hollow, holding 
a lake about two miles long and one mile wide, and about 150 
feet below the alluvial plateau. The lake is called by the 
Chimpis Z’so Kydghar. Tho question is, how could that alluvium 
have been formed so as to have the hollow on its farther 
side? For this is not a fun of alluvial gravel sloping 
down at the angle of its formation to the lake it dams; sections of 
it show nearly horizontal beds of clay and sand, with rounded 
gravel, fine and coarso, interstratified. The lake is 
bounded on the south, east, north, and partly on the west, by low 
ridges of gneiss rock, from 150 to 300 fect high. In the middle 
of the north-west side the ajluvium fits on Lo the gneiss ridgo, and 
completes the circuit, On this lake also I launched my boat for 
soundings, and found the greatest depth to be 67 feet; this was 
about 800 yards from the southern end; in the very contre of the 
lake the depth was 48 feet. The water is brackish as in Tsomoriti, 
being fit for animals to drink and not for men; the colour, even 
at tho deepest, is green, not blue. A spring of water rises on the 
west side. There are signs of the lake having been some feet 
higher than it is now. Immediately on the north of the lake is a 
ridge of gneiss about 1000 feet high, which is part of the old 
Sutloj watershed, 

T have not boen gble to solve satisfactorily to myself the ques- 
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tion of the origin of thjs lake, but I have turned over in my mind 
two or three hypotheses, The alluvium might at one 
time have filled the basin, which doubtless was originally but part 
of a valley tributary to that down which flows the stream; then, 
during some part of the glacial period, a glacier from the north- 
east may have scooped the hollow out of the gneiss and of the 
allnyium ; thus the hollow would be a rock basin, counting tho 
alluvium as part of the rock. Another theory is that at the time 
this tributary valley opened out to the larger one it was occupied 
‘by a glacier, and then the alluvium of tho larger valley was depo- 
sited against that glacier ; then, later, the ice disappearing left the 
hollow. The difficulty in the way of this is to know why no 
outlet was kept open by the water that must have flowed from the 
glacier. Altogether this little lake is about the most puzzling one 
T have met with, 


Inpus VALLEY. 


Fast of Tsomoriti there is a part of Rupshu which I have 
never visited—the valley of Haule. It seems from the accounts 
to be another of these flat, high-level, alluvium-filled valleys, 
bounded. by mountains which soon rise up to a hoight of 4000 or 
5000 feet or more above it. At Hanle, which is 14,276 feet high, 
is a monastery built on a rocky spur some hundred feet above the 
plain, Passing by this tract, of which I have no personal know- 
ledge, let us go to the Indus Valley, yhich, in the highest part of 
it included in the Maharaja’s dominions, forms a portion of Rupshu, 
and is periodically visited by the Rupshu tribo with their flocks. 

From the south-east corner of the Salt Lake plain there leads 
a valley, which, followed up, brings one to an easy Pass, by name 
Folokenka, about 16,500 feet high, and beyond that onc comes 
into the valley of Piga, a place where borax and sulphur are dug. 
The road from Tsomoziri, by the little lake Tso Kyaghar, also 
leads over a saddle of rock down into the Piga Valley, which, 
farther followed down, brings us in a few miles 10 the Indus River. 
The former of these two paths is the way taken by the Rupshu 
Champas in the course of their migrations, The portion 
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of the Indus Valley thus reached is just above the narrow defile or 
gorge called Rong, which, as mentioned in the last chapter, con- 
fines the river above Upshi, Where we have now come to (where 
Maiya is marked on the map) the valley is again open; tle Indus 
flows in a wide smooth stream, between banks of alluvial gravel, 
with a depth that makes it just fordable; the hills rise, in some 
parts smooth and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, on 
both sides reaching, within a few miles, to a height of 5000 feet 
above the river, From Maiya I marched for four days up the 
valley, to the place marked Dora; what was seen in the 50 miles 
then passed over may be described in the same order as it was 
met with, ; 

Maiya is one of those places often met with in wild countries 
about which one wonders that they should ever have had a name. 
There is no house or shelter of any sort, only a little sandy flat by 
the edge of the river, with no wood and no grass, Still it is a 
common halting-place, and for that reason it bears a name. The 
yikes (which through all Rupshu have been our carriers) werd 
bidden by voice alone to swim the river, by doing which they 
reached a bit of pasture on the right bank, From Maiya the way 
lies along tho left bank over ground stony and sandy, but with a 
little grass hore and there. The Indus was flowing by in a gentle 
stroam, with a speed that scemed between 1} and 2} miles an 
hour; the alluvial flat it flowod through widened to a breadth of 
perhaps three-quarters of a milo, this being confined either by the 
spurs of the hills or by higher alluvial deposits, as of the fans of 
side streams. As is usual one could not see well the hills on the 
side one was passing along; the hills on the north were a series of 
irregular spurs connected with the great range which is a con- 
tinuation of that behind Leh; they were made of stratified rock— 
shale and sandstone *—sometimes showing the outcrop of beds, 
sometimes only a surface of earth and loose stones, of various 
tints of brown, grey, and purple, all, to the eye, perfectly bare of 
vegetation. 

Now after passing over several miles of those stony tracts we 


* Farther back, towards its centro, this 1ange is of granite, 
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come to where there are two or three small villages, which are the 
highest in the Indus Valley. This bit of the valley is properly out 
of Rupshu, still it is traversed by the Champas in going from one 
part of their district to another. The villages ave three. On the 
left banlx ig Nidar, in a ravine that comes down from the south; it 
has three houses only. On the right bank are Nimi, of twelve 
houses, and Mad, of ten. Nimt is about 14,000 feet above the 
sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the edge of a great stony 
expanse; naked barley and peas are sown here, but only the 
former ripens. Of trees there are a few large willows of great age. 
I have two or three times noticed that in the villages near the 
upper limit of trees, where few grow, there are somo of more than 
usual size; this probably is from more respect being paid to, more 
eave taken of them; there is also a newly-made plantation of 
willows, At Nimi little snow falls, and what comes does not stay 
long on the plain ; in winter the cattle and the flocks graze on the 
plain by the river, but are brought under cover at night. The 
people of Nimi are not Chimps, but are nearer the Ladakhis 
both in look and language; they are, however, to some extent 
nomadic, since some of them take their flocks to other pastures in 
winter and live in tents while tending them. The village of Mad 
is in the next rayine to the east. 

Leaving these last villages we follow up the valley of the Indus, 
It has widened to a plain, some four miles across, sandy at the 
outer portions, but covered with pasture about where the river 
flows through it, There are some small isolated rocky hills pro- 
jecting up in the plain. This extends to where the river makes a 
sudden bend to the north-east. 

Here we must pause to look more widely at the physical 
geography of the neighbourhood, 

Cunningham, in his book on Ladakh, speaks of the ‘Kailas 
Range” as extending in one unbroken chain from the source of 
the Indus to the junction of the Shiyok, the name being taken 
from a peak on it near Minsardwar Lake (which is far to the 
south-east of the country we are dealing with), and he calls the 
great ridge behind Leh, between the Indus and the Shayok, by 

e 
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the same name, “ Kailas or Gangri Range.” It will be seen that 
I have not used this name in my map nor elsewhere; in this I 
follow Col. H. Strachey, who does not connect by its name this last 
ridge (which I have called “Leh Range,” though on the maps I 
have put no name to it) with any of the chains to the east or 
south-east of the part we have now reached. As TI have 
before remarked, the question whether two certain lines of moun- 
tain should or should not be counted to belong to the same chain 
or range must depend on the definition you give to the words 
“chain” and “range.” It is conceivable that the definition might 
be different in the mouths of the biologist, the meteorologist, the 
geologist, aud the pure geographer. In any case it would only be 
a difference of terms, I myself haye been and am using the 
words in the most restricted senge, as merely descriptive of the 
most patent facts. Let us look at some of these facts in connec- 
tion with the, Leh Range. We are now where the 
unbroken continuation of the Leh Range ceases. That long line 
of granite* mountain, which began at the Indus and Shayok 
junction, and has, up to here, extended from north-west to south- 
east for 220 miles, in that direction ends, and the Indus Valley 
occurs, Immediately beyond the river, botween the Indus and 
the Hanle stream, occur again granite mountains, which, geologi- 
cally, ave a continuation of the others, and indeed lie in the same 
lino with them. So that it would not be alien to the methods of 
geological description 10 say, that tho Indus here cuts through the 
granite rango ; the range being taken to extend from the Indus 
and Shiyok junction to the neighbourhood of Hanle at all events 
—how much farthor to the south-cast I know not. Now to the 

* The Indus, which flows at tho foot of the range, is often in the line of junction 
of tho granite with tho soft shalcs and anndstones of what have been called the “Indus 
Valloy bods "—beds of ieitinry ago—theso making the hills on the left bank, Tho 
position of tho river seems to have been determined by that of the junction of the 
hadand the gull voek. In the part of the rango we havo lately come to the shale and 
sandstone beds go up, so to say, feather into the ridge; but again the junction comes 
down and crossoy the river at the bend above Nima. Tho Tanle River comes from 
the south-cast, at first in a hollow among comparatively low hills, probably along the 
junetion of tho siretified rocky with the gianito; but for tho last few miles of its 


coutso the Uanle stream divergos northwards into the higher country of the granite 
and comes though quite q gorge in that rock to join the Indus. 
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north-east of all this is a distinct line of mountain, of which Sajum 
Station,”20,021 feet, is one of thé summits; this, according to 
Cunningham, would be part of the Kailas Range; here this 
range also is of granite, though farther east ifs composition 
changes; the line of it runs north-westward, overlapping the line 
of the Leh Range; the granite of the two ranges is in part con- 
tinuous and in part separated, as regards the surface, by some 
shale and limestone; in the line of the occurrence of these last 
rocks is the depression separating the two ridges; the highest 
part of this depression is the Tsika Pass, about 1200 feet above 
the Indus Valley, but ncarly 5000 feet below tho hill summits, on 
either side; the rise to this is a gentle ascent of 8°; the Pass 
divides the Upper Indus Valley from tho Pingkong drainage- 
basin, According to General Cunningham’s nomenclature this 
Pass is a depression in the Kailas Range. According to the plan 
of description just followed by me the ‘'siika Pass is a neck connect- 
ing two ridges, the Leh Rango on the south-west and this other on 
the north-east, The difference seems to me unimportant in itself.* 
To return now to the valley of the Indus. On coming to the 
second bend—the one with its salient anglo to the north—we find 
ourselves in a level plain, of an average width of two miles, that 
stretches far to the south-east. Near where flows the river is a 
thin growth of grass, which males this plain by far the most 
important pasture ground in Rupshu. Jarther from the water 
the flat is sandy, dotted in places with clumps of Tibetan furze. 
The plain is so even as well as so straight that the horizon of the 
curvature of the earth can be distinctly seen in both directions, 
hiding the bases of the distant hills. The mountains 
which bound on both sides the valley rise, uncapped by snow, 
to 19,000 and 20,000 fect; that is to say, they are about 6000 feet 
above the flat. On the north-east the crest of the ridge is about 
* A geological note may here be appended. On the rise from the Indus Valley 

to the Tsiika Pass beds of blue limestone and brown shale appear, dipping north-east, 
with granite mountains north-east and south-west of them. ‘he Pass itself seemed 
to be of granite, though, on account of débris, this was not quile clear. A little 
beyond, the limestone again cropped out, in a patch, while some miles farther to the 
north-west shale again appears, in the valley, as if i cropped out fiom below the 


granite. This occurence of stratified rocks beneath granjte I have moe than onco 
observed in the Himalayas; it is a phenomenon vory difficult to account for. 
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eight miles distant; a succession of spurs come down from it; 
between them are hollows from which come out, at their base, 
wide spreading fans. The hill-sides are completely bare of vegeta- 
tion. On the slopes of the northern ridge, up to 2000 feet, blown 
sand has accumulated, sand blown up from the river plain ; this 
sometimes lies in masses in the hollows, sometimes is spread on 
the hill-sides in varying thicknesses, in places it has been washed 
down again into the valleys on to the other débris. The different 
colour of this sand from that of the rock gives a strange look to 
the hills; it often reverses the usual light and shade, making the 
hollows bright and leaving the projections dark. 

I went about 20 miles farther, south-eastwards up the valley, 
along the alluvial plain between the mountains. After that, as 
I could see, the spacc between the mountains narrowed; in the 
line of the valley there seemed to be an opening like a gate- 
way; itis through this that goes the road into the Chinese terti- 
tory; the river is deflected to the north-east, flowing in a narrow 
space, but after anothcr 20 miles up the two valleys or hollows 
reunite. 

Our farthest camp was at a place called Dora. This is where 
the Chimpds of Rupshu spend the winter. Here are built some 
low walled spaces for sheltering cattle at night; there were many 
small hollows dug two fect deep in the ground with a course or two 
of sun-dried brick above, these are made for the tents to be pitched 
in thom; at one end is a gude house built for the headman—low 
walls washed over with a glittering micaceous mud and roofed in 
with sticks covered with turf. When I was there, in August, 
there was not a soul in the settlement. At Dora falls 
hardly any snow. This is why the place is chosen for wintor 
quarters, the sheep and tho cattle being thus able to graze on the 
extensive though thin pasture found on the flat. Close by is a 
small shallow lake in the alluvium; it is about three-quarters of 
a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. Two oz three 
miles off are some little salt ponds in the alluvium ; the water of 
these tastes both salt and bitter. About north-north-east 
from Dora the northern mountain-ridge changes in point of compo- 
sition from granite to a more or less altered shale; the line of it 
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is continued more to the east than before, while in the line of its 
original direction are some more hills which are joined 1o the 
other ridge by a neck called on the Survey Map “Chang Pass” ; 
this Pass is practically the boundary of Chinese Tibet in that 
direction ; in the Indus Valley the boundary will be a day or two’s 
march beyond Dora. 

It is natural that the more favourable circumstances of this 
part of the Indus Valley should encourage animal life to a greater 
extent than is common in Rupshu. I saw here some small herds 
of the Tibetan antelope, and the Tibetan hare is common here as 
well as lower down towards Nima and again towards Chushal ; it 
isa large hare, with much white, the back of a brownish grey. 
But the animal one secs most of in these parts is the Kyang or wild 
ass—wild horse it has sometimes been called—an animal which is 
met with singly or in twos and threes in many parts of Rupshu 
(as, for instance, the Salt Lake plain) but here is in far greater 
number than anywhere else. In a day’s march I saw some 
800 kyang, as many as 100 at one view. There were several 
different herds; they all let us come to about 250 yards from them 
and then trotted off, or if frightened by noise galloped away, often 
leaving the low ground and taking to the stony slopes, This 
animal is decidedly nearer the ass than the horse, but in outward 
appearance is much more like a mule than cither, He is like 
a good mule such as one gets in the upper part of the Punjab, 
about Rawal Pindi* The colour is hgown, but white under the 
belly ; there is a dark stripe down the back, but no cross on the 
shoulder. Of a full-grown male, a fine handsome animal, that I 
shot in order to make closer observations, the following are some 
measurements : 


ELGIONG ee = fe Ye eR i ae ee 54 inches (18 hands 2 in,) 
Length of head (fiom pomt of muzzle to 100¢ of 
ORLY! ooh cua age Ed WAS taste ae Saw COURS yy 
Length of ear.. sone we ewe ee DE gy 
Fore hoof, length .. oe te a GR By 
” width 2.004.065 ee oe ee gy 
Himd hoof, length.» 0. 6. ee te tee Bg 
” width . on on ae oe oe a BP » 


* Trebeck, Mon.croft’s companion, w2ote thet the kyang is neither hoise nor ase, 
that his shape is as much like one as the other. 
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* On getting as near as we could to one of the herds and dispeis- 
ing it, we separated and at last with some difficulty caught a calt of 
fifteen days or a little more. He was 35 inches high, his head was 
18 inches long, his ear 6 inches; his coat was thick but soft, the 
mane short and curly, the tail short and bushy. His voice, as well 
as the voice of full-grown ones that we got pretty near to, was almost 
exactly like that of a mulc—a subdued grunt or abortive bray. 
This little fellow soon lost his shyness and would let anyone come 
near him without fear; we tried hard to rear him, but he died in 
two or three days. Several attempts have been made to tame the 
kyang, but little success has attended them. T have eaten 
the flesh of kyang in the form of steak, and found it very like 
beefsteak, but rather coarser; the Chiimpis are glad to eat it 
when they get a chance. 


Panexona LAE. 


In entering another of the high-level valleys of Ladakh we 
leave the area draining directly into the Indus, and come to where 
the drainage either communicates or has communicated with the 
river Shéyok. We saw that the neck of the Tsika Pass is a point 
on the watershed between the two basins. From its summit thera 
is an casy descent into a very gradually sloping valley, which, 
in less than 30 miles, leads us past the village of Chushal to the 
shores of the Pingkong Lake. 

The series of lakes in one and the same line of valley, but just 
separated from each other, the lowest of which bears the name of 
Pingkong or Pingong, occupy a length of valley of 90 miles, or it 
may be more; the eastern end is unoxplored, but the people about 
speak of its being an eight days’ journey from end to end of the 
lakes. The upper part of Pinglkong itself and the lake next above 
ave known to us only through the oxplorations (made in 1863) of 
Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, of the G. T. Survey, whose journal 
gives an admirable account of it,* and whose topographical work 
on the Survey Map is a most valuable guide to anyone who may 


* Journal*Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxvii, part ii. 
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follow his footsteps as I did to some extent. Col. H. Strachey also 
gives some valuable general information on the subject.” 

The uppermost lakes of the chain Major Godwin-Austen himself 
was unable to reach, as they lay too far within the Chinese terri- 
tory ; below these there is a somewhat narrow winding lake over 
40 miles in length ; next (within the same valley) is a plain, three 
or four miles long, through which is a channel of still water ; next 
to that is Panglkong itself, the only one of the lakes that I myself 
have seen. Pangkong is 40 miles in length and from two to nearly 
four miles in width ; its height above the sea is 13,930 feet, The 
valley leading down from the Tsika Pass and Chushal debouches 
into that occupied by the lake at about the contre of this 
40 miles, at such a point that, in spite of the great bend in its 
direction, a great length, up and down, is visible. What strikes 
the eye in coming first in view of this lake is the lovely colour of 
its waters ; especially towards evening is it of the richest deep 
blue, over the whole expanse; at morning time it is of a lighter 
but a very brilliant colour ; close to the shore, indeed, the water is 
both so limpid that the bottom can be seen far down and colourless, 
but here too, if it is at all disturbed by the wind, at the rolling 
over of the waves before breaking, a beautiful sapphire tint is seen 
in it. In the eastern part, on both sides, high mountains bound 
the lake, whose bold spurs jut out in succession and, at last 
meeting, close in the view. ‘These hills, like all those we have so 
long been amongst, are bare, showing tought but rock and loose 
stones ; they are of shades of brown and yellow, only in the far 
distance is this earthy look modified by the tone which the atmo- 
sphere gives. It is but this absence of vegetation, this want of 
the varied hues which are one great charm of the best scenery, that 
prevents Pangkong from being ranked for beauty with Lucerme 
or Killarney. Assuredly for grandeur of aspect, for combination 
of fine-formed mountains with the stretch of waters, and for the 
colour of the clear blue sky contrasting with the mountains, 
neither surpasses it; and indeed, under some aspects, it is difficult 
to persuade oneself that it is not as beautiful as can be, The 


* Journal Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxiii, 
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western part of the lake has, on its north-east side, hills like those 
we have been looking on; we see long projecting spurs, sharp- 
edged, with sloping sides in places broken with rocky prominences; 
at some times of the day, the sun, glaring on them, is reflected 
from the stone-surfaces in such ar way as to give a peculia 
shiny, almost metallic, look; these spurs enclose regular slopes, 
of alluvial deposit—confined fans of gravel. Opposite, to the west, 
there is a great ridge a little retired from the shore, a great ridge 
rising to bold rocky and snowy peaks, with snow-beds on the 
higher slopes and small glaciers in the hollows, the lower part « 
mass of stony débris. Between the foot of this and the lake 
extends a strip of ground stony and sandy. 

The water of the lake is salt, with a slightly bitter taste; I had 
counted it, reckoning by the taste, to be something less than halt 
as salt as sea-water, and this estimate is nearly verified by an 
analysis of it by Dr, Frankland given in Dr. Henderson’s book 
‘Lahore to Yarkand,’ by which close on 1°3 per cent. of salts is 
shown to exist in it, nearly half of which is common salt, and the 
rest mostly sulphates of soda and magnesia, and chloride of potas- 
sium. This sample of water was taken from the western end; as 
one goes eastward it becomes more fresh; the water of the fai 
end is, I believe, drinkable. This saltness denotes that the lake 
is without a present outlet for its waters ; where the outlet might 
have been or has been we shall examine later; at present it wil 
suffice us to know that all the supply of water evaporates, and we 
will now look to see what that supply is. The amount o. 
rain falling on the arca drained must be very small; the greatei 
part of the water that reaches to the lake is due to streams 
flowing in, most or all of which rise in glaciers. The Chusha. 
stream winds through the sandy flat of Takkung and falls into the 
lake, much diminished in volume from what it was above. Of the 
numerous small glaciers contained in the south-western mountains 
each sends down a rill, and many of these reach the Jake, not 
perhaps continuously, but intermittingly, according to the melting 
of the snows, but whether changing diurmally or as sunny weather 
comes and goes I glo not know. The Lukung stream, which 
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comes in at the far north-west cornor, is an important one ; it 
flows into the lake in a channol cut through a spread of sand, A 
fow springs, too, rise near the edgo and add a small amount, and 
somo supply, I know not how much, must flow from the upper 
lakes through the channel at Ot. 

ILore and thoro at the edgo of the lako, particularly in shallow 
placos, there is a little vegetation; a flat seawcod-like plant, in 
form liko narrow tape, grows apparently attached to the sand, 
that is with the ond or 1001 of it an inch or two deep in the sand ; 
one secs small accumulations of this thrown up in company with 
shells of lymnea and planorbis. The lake, I'am told, is frozen 
over for threo months in winter, and can then be traversed. At 
places along tho beach, a little above the level of the water, there 
are fec-margin marks, that is lines which denote the position of 
tho frozon edgo of the lake; these have been described fully by 
Major Godwin-Auston ; I did not seo such large examples of the 
effect of frost as he did, but I saw as it were turned furrows of 
the shore deposits lying parallel to the water’s edge; these were 
from. six inches to a foot high, and of two forms; first, elongated 
mounds of loose earth or stones, secondly whore a layer of some 
cohesion had been bodily lifted or tilted up. I take these to be 
due to tho expansion laterally of tho ice on its formation over the 
surface of the lake, Thoso marks I noticed at tho following 
levels: 14 foot above the present surface of the water, 3 feet 
above, and 7 feot above, with perhape intermediate ones; these, 
of course, mark former higher lovols of the Jake, As to annual 
variation I have no very preciso information, but I hear that the 
level varios somo 8 feet from early summer, when it is highest, to 
autumn or wintor, A formor general greater height of the waters 
is shown by such ovidences as proved to us the same condition for 
the Salt Lake. Those we will now examine in some detail. 

There is almost everywhere a beach at the margin, either 
sandy or pebbly. The bays are adorned by the regular curving 
of the beach-lines. The promontories have been cut into by the 
waves of the lake, which thus evince no inconsiderable power of 
denudation, for at one point a spur of hard rogk has been cut back 
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so as to form a cliff of 200 feet or more in height, and several 
other points that I went to on the south side had a cliff-face to the 
lake of at least 100 feet. Thus far the effects might 
have been produced by the action of the waves at the present 
level of the water; let us now seek for beaches and other marks 
at higher levels. My examination was confined to the 
southern side of the lake, and was especially directed to places but 
a few miles from the great bend. In many places there were 
beaches at levels of from 40 to 50 feet above the present level of 
the water; they are very distinct in the bays south-east of Tak- 
kung. In a sheltered nook of the first bay were a succession of 
beaches which I carefully measured, and have represented in the 
annexed figure, drawn to scale. The shingle was composed of 





SUCTION OT TILGH-LEVEL BEACHES ABOVE THE SioRrr oF PANGKONG LAKE 


well-rounded pebbles of limestone, calcareous sandstone, and shale, 
mostly from one to three inches in diameter; the two ridges in 
the space marked a were of loose shingle; beyond, beneath b, the 
shingle was consolidated by carbonate of lime into a moderately 
hard conglomerate, it had been cut into a cliff by later denuda- 
tion; below this was a slope of sand to the water; a little way 
beyond the edge the Jake became suddenly deep. The topmost 
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shingle-ridge here was 45 or 50 feet above the lake, The material 
of the beaches is not always well-rounded shingle; angular and 
half-angular stones often make up part of it. Besicles the 
beaches there are other traces of a former high-water level, and 
these mark a level higher than that to which the beaches them- 
selves rise. These are margin-marks similar to what we saw round 
the Salt Lake plain, impressions made in the hill-side by the 
action of the waves. Those at the highest levels are slight, and 
there is no accumulation of beach beneath them ; indeed in some 
cases they cannot be traced on approaching near, but, when seen 
from a distance, their continuation at one level for a consider- 
able length renders them distinct. The margin-marks occur at 
various levels above that of the highest beach up to about 
120 feet (or perhaps only 100 feet) from the lake, several lines 
being sometimes seen in one cliff. These may be observed on 
the hills behind Takkung, and on the promontories between Mirak 
and Man, 

All that has hitherto been described was formed by the waves 
_ at or about the surface-level of the water, at the different heights 
to which it reached. We will now look for deposits formed on the 
lake-bottom below the surface. At Takkung is a plain from 12 to 
18 feet above the lake, occupying two or three square miles; it is 
chiefly composed of white clay, with a sub-angular granite-gravel 
of stones the size of a pea strewn over it. The Chushal stream 
flows through it in a little ravine; segtions cut by this show inter- 
stratifications of the clay with plant beds, each layer being from a 
quarter to half an inch thick; sometimes sand also is inter- 
stratified; the plant is the same tape-like weed that we saw 
prowing in the water. These beds must have been formed in the 
still waters of the lake when they were higher than now; the 
material was no doubt in part, perhaps almost entirely, brought 
down by the Chushal stream. By Mirak are beds of clay, sandy 
clay, and sand; this doubtless, as Major Godwin-Austen has de- 
scribed it, is a delta of the stream that there falls in, deposited 
when the lake was at a higher level than now; it extends into the 
lake and there is being added to; the shallgw made by the deposit 
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ends off suddenly and at a short distance from the shore, the end 
of it being clearly marked by the change to blue water. Retween 
Mirak and Man is a repetition of the phenomenon, and at the 
north-west end of the lake, towards Lukung, is a sandy flat of 
like origin. 

If now we begin to reason as to the origin of the lake, the 
investigation is hindered by our having no information as to its 
depth. I had not, when visiting Pingkong, procured my boat, and 
there was no means of taking soundings. I shall proceed on the 
supposition that the lake is not materially deeper than Tsomoriri, 
ready to alter any conclusion as to its origin which we may come 
to if measurements are taken which show this supposition to be 
wrong.* The hollow in which Pingkong Lake is situated 
is continued, though much narrowed up, from the north-west end 
of it, past Tanktse, to the valley of the Shiyok. Major Godwin- 
Austen examined the old outlet in detail, and showed the true 
cause of the lake to be the damming of its waters by side alluvial 
deposits near to this spot. The sand and shingle at the north- 
west end, curving round, separate the waters of the lake at their 
present level from the outlet valley or gorgo; they themselves, 
however, are evidence of the former extension of the lake water 
towards that opening. Again, tracing on in this direction the 
highest margin-marks (those 100 or 120 feet above the Jake) we 
find them to end against a fan, composed of gneiss, that comes out 
of a steep valley on the south-west, and abuts against the opposite 
(north-eastern) hill-boundary of our gorge, the width of which 
gorge is here about a quarter of a mile. This then is what dammed 
the waters at the highest level to which we have traced them; it 
is the fan described by Major Godwin-Austen; the place is called 
Surtokh. At each side of this are other fans, which extend across 
the outlet valley at somewhat lower levels; it is quite possible 
that they too at different times dammed the waters, and so made 
the lake ; which of them was the active agent must have depended 


* Since wilting the above I have seen it stated in the ‘ Fiiend of India’ nows- 
paper, of March 20, 1874, ihat Captain Tioiter (attached to Mr. Forsytl’s embassy) 
had sounded Pangkong, and found its extrome depth to be 142 feet only. Therefoe 
the argument in the toxt may, for that matter, stand, 
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on the different rates of formation of each fan. We have 
now the material from which to recount the history of the lake. 
The hollow in which it lies, a valley cut through the mountains, 
not different from many parts of the valleys of other tributaries to 
the Indus, and to be referred to the same origin as they, had its 
drainage flow out by Tanktse to the Shéyok. Then came the 
damming of the waters of that valley by one or other of the fans 
which have been pointed out. The water rose in the valley and 
made a lake gradually increasing in height, prébably equally with 
the increase of the fan, which by no means was made all at once. 
Doubtless the water flowed over between the end of the fan and 
the mountain opposite. This overflow of the water very likely 
wore down the channel to some extent, and so the lake may have 
been partly drained again. Then, later, came a change of climate 
to a state drier than before, and a sinking and receding of the 
lake-waters to their present position, where they are enclosed by 
deposits which were laid down in the lake during its greater 
extension. It was at this stage that the water got salt. This 
drying up went on until the’ diminished area of evaporation was 
only just enough to balance the supply of water. It will be 
remembered that the margin-marks, at the higher levels, were 
but slight impressions on the mountains, while below 50 feet from 
the water were shingle beaches, which must have taken a great 
length of time in forming. I infer that the lake did not stay long 
at the 100-foot level, but was lowerad from that down to 50 feet 
by the wearing down of the dam, while from 50 feet downwards 
the change of level was due to increased evaporation (or the 
increased ratio of evaporation to the supply of water) consequent 
on change of climate, this change being so gradual as to allow, at 
every level, of the fashioning by the waves of the stones which 
form the beaches.* 


* T observed another set of marks, but only indistinctly from a distance, and my 
eye may have been deceived about them, Therefore I haye not brought them into 
my argument, but will note them here in order to direct to them the attention of 
future observers. I saw them from the Man promontory; they are on the opposite 
side of the lake, at = distance of 8 to 81 miles, about where Aebluzg is marked on the 
Survey Zincograph Map, and from there they extend towards Pingkong Station 
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The explanation here given will, I believe, account for at all 
events the two great stretches of the lake, or the two lower lakes 
if they be called so; for there seems to be hardly any diffcrence 
of level between the two, a deep channel of almost still water con- 
nects them; it will be the delta of the Ot Valley that makes the 
plain that lies between them. As to the higher lakes, it would be 
rash with our present knowledge to say much about them, but I 
will venture the supposition that each has been formed by an allu- 
vial fan coming out from a ravine on one side or another of the 
main valley. 

The great ridge of mountains on the south-west side of the 
lake is one that deserves closer attention than we have yet given 
toit. This may be called the Pingkong Ridge. It extends un- 
broken from Chushal to near Tanktse, a distance of 40 miles; 
beyond are mountains closely connected with it in structure, 
which, in combination with this, may be said to form a range 
parallel to the Leh Range. Fyrom Chushal to Tanktse the ridge 
is very lofty; there are peaks in it over 21,000 feet, and theso are 
not isolated ones high above the rest, but the general level of all 
approaches to that. The crest is a sharp, irregular, rocky line. 
On those parts of the highest slopes which are not too steep, snow 
lies on it which never melts, and small glaciers lic in tho hollows 
below. As we look at the range from Mirak we gota 
clearer view of its form, which is somewhat analogous to that of 
the mountains that we looked at on the left bank of the Nubra 
River. There is one outer line of peaks, the gate-posis, so to say, 
of the hollows through which, at a high leyel, protrude the glaciers 
that mostly end off when still 8000 feet above the valley. From 
these near peaks thore is a face of slope towards the lake, a 
descent of 5000 feet, interrupted in its lateral extension by the 
intervals of the glacier valleys. Back from these peaks run ridges, 


(20,115), They seemed to me to be margin-marks continuously horizontal for some 
distance, at a level somewhere about 900 feet aboye the lake. If they should turn 
out to be so, then further causes must be sought out to account for tho damming at 
that high level, which would have occwred at an carlior period; tho reasoning as to 
the cause of the later damming of the waters would still hold. Sco second note 
top 328. 
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increasing in height to join the central ridge, on which are the 
highest peaks of all. The small glaciers occupy the comparatively 
flat bottoms of hollows which are surrounded by steep cliffs; they 
are, indeed, in the arena of cirques or amphitheatres; they come 
out of this space by a narrower mouth, and there they rest on the 
terminal moraine ; beneath these are still larger accumulations of 
débris matter, the brown, weathered, colour of which often is enough 
to distinguish it from the greyer glacier stuff lately accumulated, 
though the two are sometimes so mixed up as to be undistinguish- 
able. West of Man the central ridge comes more into view from 
below; the outer gate-post peaks do not exist; this I connect with 
the fact of softer, schistose, beds here forming the outer part of the 
mountain, flanking the granite and granitic gneiss which south of 
this had formed the whole mass of the range. The outlet 
valley, which at first runs parallel to this ridge, at a distance 
of 18 miles from the lake suddenly bends at right angles to the 
south-west and crosses the line of the ridge, making a great gorge 
through the gneiss rock. The gorge here is very narrow; on the 
left bank is a great height of rocky mountain, part of the slope of 
which is worn and broken into pinnacles; on-the right is a huge 
cliff of gneiss curiously marked on a very large scale by waving 
streaks of lighter-coloured layers and veins. Four or five miles of 
this and the valley bends again to the north-west, and leads down 
to the village of Tanktse. This is where a ravine from the south 
joins the valley we have traced; this ravine drains another valley 
which lies, parallel to that of Pingkong Lake, between the 
Pangkong Ridge and the Leh Range; at the head of it is a neck 
joining the two ranges. 

Let me now say a few words about the manner in which this 
country near Pingkong is inhabited. Considered as a dwelling- 
place for man, Pangkong is a grade or two better than Tsomoriri. 
Along its western shore are small villages, whose inhabitants culti- 
vate the few crops—such as naked barley and peas—that will grow 
at this height of 14,000 feet. From Takkung, going north-westward, 
the inhabited places met with are Karhfe, with three houses; 
Mirah, a fair village; Man, with six houses; Spanmzk, with one 
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or two houses; and Lukung, two or three miles from the north- 
west corner, with perhaps five houses. On the northern shore of 
the two long lakes are no houses, but the tent-dwellers, chiefly 
those who belong to the Chinese territory, frequent certain spots 
in small numbers. TZanktse is a larger village than any of these. 
There i# an open space at the junction of the valleys, part 
covered by masses of rock either fallen or transported ; from out 
of the space rises a long, isolated, steep-faced rock, crowned with 
the ruined walls of a fort and monastory. Until the Dogras 
came to Ladakh the villagers’ houses also were built on the rock; 
but when the place was restored from the ruin that the wars had 
brought upon it, they were rebuilt on the plain. There is another 
village or two below in the same valley; then the Tanktse 
stream bends round to east of north to join the Shayok, passing 
through a narrow gorge, which is not only uninhabited, but in 
summer time is quite impassable. 


CHANGCHENMO. 


Chaéngchenmo is the name of a long valley, tributary to the 
Shayok, which extends nearly east and west for more than 70 
miles as the crow flies) The height of its junction with that river 
must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of its length it is 15,000 
feet high, and from there it rises gradually to a Pass which makes 
the boundary of the Rudokh district, 

Tt is only in winter that the valley is accessible from tho 
Shayok. In summer time the approach—from Central Ladakh 
say—is by Tinkise and Lukung, the little village at the north- 
west corner of Pingkong Lake. This is the course of the road to 
Yirkand that of lato years has been planned and to some extent 
followed. Between Lukung and Changchenmo a Pass (called 
Masimik Pass) of over 18,000 foet has to be crossed. In going up 
the Lukung stream towards it one almost immediately comes io a 
tract three miles long and one mile wide (about 24 square miles 
in area), covered with irregular mounds of detritus, except where 
two streams have worn out channels and made narrow flat spaces 
for themselves; it is a complete instance of an old terminal 

a 
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moraine ;* it is composed of blocks, some angular, some half- 
rounded, and stones, many of them rounded, chiefly of granite and 
gneiss, but also of white crystalline limestone, sandstone, and 
shale ; there are many very large blocks, one (of gueiss) measured 
27 feet by 20 by 9 as seen above the ground, probably there was 
more than as much again beneath, and there were sevesal others 
of about the same dimensions. The height of the mounds is often 
250 feet above the low parts of the flat where two streams are 
flowing, and very likely this is the thickness of the moraine-stuff 
at those places, but the average thickness over the area may be 
less. This moraine is evidently the deposit of a glacier that occu- 
pied not only that valley which still, as theo map shows, holds a 
glacier of a considerable size, but also those branches which extend 
to the north-east; it very probably rose over the low spur 
behind Lukung; this is about 250 feet high, and nearly to the 
summit, quite up to 200 feet above the valley, on the south side 
of it, I observed transported blocks of granite, and the glacier 
may have entered, and even crossed, the valley of the Pangkong 
Lake.t 

The last hamlet in this valley, the last in Ladakh in this direc- 
tion, is Phobrang, some five miles above Lukung; it is 14,500 feet 
above the sea, there are one or two houses, occupied in summer 
for the sake of the cultivation of some naked barley on the allu- © 
vial flat, and deserted in winter for Lukung itself. A little higher 
up is Chagri, 15,000 feet, a place of encampment, at some seasons, 
of a few families of Chimpis. From Ghagra the road takes to an 
easterly branch of the valley and rises gradually, with hills on 
either side rounded in form and stony in surface, Thus we get to 
the Pass which is a little below the level of the hills on each side, 
though at some distance they rise nearly 2000 feet higher; they 


* A good view of this is obtained from the spur behind the village of Lukung, 
over which a path goes, an alternative to the valley road. 

+ If the doubtful margin-marks 900 feet above the present lake (as described 
at p, 824 in a note) turn out to be 1¢a], I should be inclined to attribute the damming 
to such a great depth to this glacier, of whose existence and importance we have such 
good evidenee. 
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are of a dark-brown colour, in form for the most part rounded; their 
whole surface is covered with loose stones, either taluses or else rock 
disintegrated into angular blocks, remaining as yet unmoved. On 
the farther side comes a stony valley similar to the one we have 
just left; down this we continue for a day and a half’s march, 
going sometimes across taluses, sometimes along alluvial terraces, 
over stony ground, gradually descending till we reach the Chiing- 
chenmo River itself. Hero is a valley stretching straight east and 
west for far, the bottom of it a stony tract with the river flowing 
through it in many channels. In front of us, on the north side, is 
a bold line of mountains 5000 or 6000 feet above us, rocky in 
face, rising to a rugged ridge. 

Below this spot where we first reach it (called both Pimzal and 
Tsoli) I have not followed the Chingchenmo Valley; I believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing 
rocky mountains. Above, the valley*is partly occupicd by the 
wide gravelly river-bed and partly by alluvial terraces, all stony 
and bare; the hills that bound this vary much in height and 
stecpness, some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch from the main valley leads to the 
north, up to the plateaus that will be described in the next chapter ; 
it contains a stream of as great volume as the other. Gogyrii is a 
place where a rest-house has been built a few miles up that valley, 
soon above which it divides into Kugriing, the westerly branch, and 
Chonglung, the north-easterly. 

The places where the three requisites for travellers in these 
regions occur together, namely, water, grass, and fuel, are found 
several miles apart. One is Diimzal, already mentioned ; here is 
some pasture, and, close by, a great supply of fuel in the bushy 
growth of myricaria (umbti) and of tamarisk on the alluvium. 
Then there is a stretch of over 12 miles before any more vegeta- 
tion is met with. Then at Kyam, where some hot springs como out, 
there is a spread of grass extending some way up the valley, and 
there is brushwood also, and farther up, io the very head, there 
is grass to be found in places. Again, at Gogra, in tho side valley, 
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there is fuel and a little pasture. Thus scattered and scant is the 
vegetation; excepting these far-between patches the whole surface 
is a waste of rock or stone. Still the vegetation, scarce though it 
be, is enough to help on the traveller, and even to support the” 
following of one or two families of tent-dwellers who pass a portion 
of the year in Changchenmo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LADAKH: THE PLATEAUS. 


THEIR SOULTHORN WATERSHDD — LINGZLITHANG — THD LOKZNUNG MOUNTAINS—TUE 
KUENLUN PLAINS — GENDRAL OBSERVATIONS, 


TsoveH Rupshu, taken as a whole, may be called a table-land, its 
valleys being 15,000 and its mountains 20,000 feet above the sea, 
yet the valleys themselves I have preferred to call “high-level 
valleys” rather than plateaus, thinking the former phrase more 
likely to conyey to the mind a true notion of their form. Now, 
however, we come to certain tracts to which the words “ plateau” 
and “table-land” may fairly be applied. They are not, indeed, 
of that complete table form which consists in a mass of high land 
descending at once on all sides; here, as in every case I have 
met with in the Himalayas, the lofty flat is surrounded by yet 
loftier mountains, the plateau is edged by ranges, or by a ring, of 
mountains. Still, in the cases we are coming to, as contrasted 
with Rupshu, the width of the flat is very great, the height of the 
bounding mountains bears to it a much smaller ratio. 

Between the country which draing into the Shayok and that 
whose streams flow into the Kérakésh or into other rivers of 
Eastern Turkistin, is an elevated mass of ground—plains sur- 
rounded and crossed by rocky ridges—whence water finds no 
outlet, but dries up on the plains themselves. The level of these 
elevated plains or plateaus is 16,000 and 17,000 feet; the area of 
the isolated drainage-basin (as near as can be estimated from the 
explorations hitherto made) is no less than 7000 square miles, the 
space being 100 miles long from north to south, with an average 
width from east to west of 70 miles. 

Our knowledge of this tract is but scant, and of a portion of it 
only conjectural, It is truly a part, “where mortal foot hath 
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ne'er or rarely been.” ‘The first Huropean to cross it was one 
who did not return to describe it. In tho year 1857 Adolphe 
Schlagintweit, in company with Muhammad Amin, an Arghaun, 
of Yarkand, went from the Chaingchenmo Valley across these 
plateaus to Yarkand. Thence Schlagintweit went on to Kashgar, 
where he was killed (in August 1857 ) by Walli Muhammad, the 
then ruler, who himself later met his death from Yaqib Beg, the 
present Amir. The first written account of the tract is that 
taken from the mouth of Muhammad Amin, the guide, and given 
in the ‘Panjab Trade Report, 1862,’ in the form of an itine- 
rary. The next European who crossed it was Mr. W. H. 
Johnson, who at the time was on the staff of the G. T. Survey.* 
In the year 1865 this bold and enduring traveller took advantage 
of an invitation from the agent of the ruler of Khutan to visit 
that city, and on his way to it he followed the route, as far as the 
foot of the Kuenlun, which Schlagintweit and Muhammad Amin 
had taken. Mr. Johnson, the first (and as yet the last) European 
who in later times has reached the city of Khutan,t has given us, 
besides details of the way, an account of the country he visited as 
it was during the short period of its history between the break-up 
of the Chinese power in Eastern Turkistin and the establishment 
of that of Y’aqib Beg.t But we are here more concerned with the 
intermediate highlands, of which a map constructed by Mr. 
Johnson has been published by the G. T. Survey. This necessarily 
has not the same degree of detail as {he maps published by them 
of tracts which have been regularly surveyed, for it was made on 
a hurried journey over ground where to halt was to starve; still, 
for the opportunities, it includes a large amount of information, 
and it has been the foundation of every map of that region con- 
structed since.§ A few years afterwards, Mr. Hayward, 

* My, Johnson, shortly after his return from this jowney, Icft the Survey and took 
service with the Maharaja of Kashmir. He suceceded me as Governor of Ladikh, 
and holds that post at the present time (1874). 

+ The Schlagintweits, on a journcy previous to that last of Adolphe &,, had gone 
across the Kuenlun to Reshia, a place 100 niiles south of the capital. 

$ Journal Royal Geogiaphical Society, vol. xxxvii., 1867, 


§ Tho map, as published in Caleutta by the G. T. Survey, is the eight miles to 
an inch Pholezineograph. It includes wuch of other portiuus of Ladaikh thit is 
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Mr. Shaw, and Dr. Cayley went soparately over the platoaus, 
the last to explore for a trade-route, tho other two on their adven- 
turous journey to Yarkand. In the next year, 1869, 1 myself 
went across the plateaus to the eastern branch of the Kirakish 
River, following partly in Mr. Johison’s and partly in Dr. Cayley’s 
footsteps, and in this journey made the observations which I shall 
now put down. In 1870 Mz. Forsyth’s party, on the first mission 
to Yarkand, went over tho plains; they returned by a new route 
on the west.* Then, in 1878, one party attached to the second 
Yirkand mission took the old route, but as yet no detailed news 
of their doings have been made public. 

In the regions through which the reader has hitherto followed 
me—in the high-level valleys, among the baro mountains, of 
Rupshu—uno great difficulty in providing supplies and means of 
carriage presents itself to the traveller. The inhabitants of Rupshu, 
though few, are enough in number to attend to the wants of those 
who pass through their ground, and their catile do all that is 
wanted for the carrying of baggage. Bare as that country is when 
looked at as a whole, yet, with very few exceptions, there are 10 be 
found, at distances which are practicable for a day’s march, water, 
some amount of pasture for the baggage animals, and fuel, either 
furze or burtse, or sometimes (as at onc or two of the halting-places 
in the Indus Valley) the dung of the kyang, or wild ass. But now, 
in going beyond the basin of the Indus, especially in traversing the 
high plains with their encloged drainage-area, one is put to straits 
to provide carriage for the necessaries of one’s camp, and to pro- 
cure food for the beasts of burden themselves. For at some stages 
fuel is wanting, at others grass, at others water even. IlLence 
reduced from the regular Survey, and also some tentative representation of a tract 
which was afterwards explored by My. Hayward, who corrected certain portions, I 
refer particularly to the valley of the southern branch of the Kirakiish River, which 
Hayward, proving it to be the main stream, traced to ifs source on the south-west of 
our tract, Mr, Johnson had, however, discorned the connection of this valley with 
the Kavrakish drainage, as the following words quoted from his accownt in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society will show: “ On the west of the plaicaus there 
are no plains, but a series of deop valleys, which are the sources of ono of the 
principal affluents of the Karakagh R,” 


* An account of this jowmney is given by Dr. Henderson in his ‘Lahore to 
Yarkend.’ 
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special arrangements are necessary to accomplish the journey ; and 
even with these some loss of baggage animals may be expected. 

Tanktse is the place whence a start should be made; it is the 
last large village, and contains a Government store-house, and is 
the head-quarters of a fdrdé, dr manager, under the Governor of 
Ladakh. The smaller one’s camp, the lighter the baggage, the 
more likely is one to gét comfortably through the journey. With 
half-a-dozen men of my own, and an equal number of people from 
the Tinktse and Pangkong region, we took for our luggage and 
supplies eleven yaks and five ponies, and brought back, after a 
month’s marching, six yaks and four ponies. This and other 
experience shows that ponies are far better for the work than 
yiks; for ponies can carry, besides a light load of baggage for 
their master, barley for themselves, which yaks, not being used to 
eating it, will not be able to live on; ponies also do the day’s 
march quicker than the yak, and therefore have so much the 
more time to graze on the scanty, thin, pasture that here and there 
is found. My own journey was the more trying for the animals 
in that, after passing through the most desert part to where the 
valleys begin to decline to Turkistén and to become less bare 
of vegetation, they had to return over the same desert, without 
recruiting themselves in the lower pastures. 

From Tanktse, or Pingkong, the road leads one over ground 
that was described in the last chapter to the Chingchenmo Valley. 
This it leaves by the valley in whichis situated Gogra, which is 
the last place where water, grass, and fuel are all to be found in 
plenty. I shall not trouble the reader to follow me through each 
day’s march as I made it, but shall rather try to give him an 
idea of the character of the country such as I myself derived from 
observing it in the outward and homeward journeys, with the help, 
I must add, of Mr. Johnson’s map. A list of the marches will be 
found in Appendix IY., Route 27. 


Typ SouTHuRN WATERSHED, 


The southern watershed of the plateaus lies to the north of 
the eastern portion of the Chingchenmo Valley, and is continued 
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eastwards beyond the head of it. The ravines that lead up from 
that valley to the watershed are in their lower parts bounded by 
steep, more or less rocky, hills; as we get to the sources of them, 
they rise with a more gentle inclination, and their sides become 
more smooth. The ridge which here makes the watershed is a 
line of rounded hill, of a height of from 19,500 to 20,000 feet. 
The Passes over it are not cut deep; the one that we crossed, as 
I found by means of the Boiling Point thermometer, which gave 
178:9° as the temperature of boiling water, was 19,500 feet, this 
being but a hundred or two feet below the general level of the 
ridge; one or two other Passes are somewhat lower. Hien at that 
high level the Pass was free from snow; there were some snow- 
beds near, but these were not permanent ones, The difference in 
the character of the form of the ground on the two sides of the 
Pass was very striking. On the north side there were low hills of 
rounded form, down-like; to the south the summits were no 
higher than these, and the rocks were the same, but, the ground 
being cut into deeply by steep ravines, it had the ruggedness, and 
the degree of elevation above the immediate valleys, which give 
the more usual mountainous character. The rock here is not a 
hard one; it is shale, with interstratifications of sandstone, the 
strata of which are continually undulating. This rock was disin- 
tegrated so as to make a comparatively smooth dark-brown surface, 
either altogether of loose stones or of stones and mud inter- 
mingled, or sometimes withthe two arranged, by the melting and 
sliding snow, in alternate lines on the slopes. All is completely 
bare of vegetation. 

Over the watershed, for some miles to the north, extend these 
hills, rounded at top, and gently sloping to the valleys, not deep, 
which lead away northwards. These valleys, may be 500 feet, 
may be 1000 feet, below the summits, are sometimes dry; but 
those which reach far back have small streams flowing in them, 
which unite into one that flows away to the eastward, and, it is 
believed, empties its waters into a saline lake, where they 
evaporate, 

From the watershed ridge northwards for 15 or 20 miles extend 
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these hills, varied by some ridges more rocky. Then, near the 
place marked Burchathang (or Burtge-thang), begins ground of 
another kind. On rising to the summit of the last low ridge’ we 
suddenly acquire a wide view over au immense plain, which begins 
a few hundred feet below us, and extends without a break, in front, 
from south to north, for 16 or more miles, and from right to left 
for a distance that must be 50 or 60 miles. This plain has of late 
years been called by the Ladakhis Lingzhithang, and the name has 
heen adopted by other travellers, and may well be continued. It 
is the southern division of the platcaus which lie between the 
ridge north of Changchenmo (the watershed we have just been 
looking at) and the Kuenlun Mountains. For the northern 
division, which we shall come to later, separated from this by 
ridges of hill (which I call the “Lokzhung Mountains ”), I propose 
the name “ Kuenlun Plains.” These reach to the very foot of the 
Kuenlun Range; they consist not of one wide open plain, but of a 
plain a good deal divided, though not absolutely separated, into 
tracts by long branch ridges. These three, Lingzhithang, the 
Lokzhung Mountains, and the Kuenlun Plains, we will now suc- 
cessively examine. 


LINGZHITHANG. 


The lateral dimensions of this plain were given above. Its 
elevation, as near as I could calculate from two sets of Boiling 
Point observations which were taken fom Pangkong as a datum, 
is 17,300 feet on the southern side, and 17,100 feet on the northern. 
There is a very gradual slope from south to north, or from south- 
west to north-east, one imperceptible to the eye, but marked by 
‘the course of the streams.* Besides this general slope there are 
minor variations of level; these, however, do not (as far as I saw) 
exceed 20 feet; the plain, therefore, is wonderfully even. In 
character it is bare and earthy; in colour it is brown and white 
in alternate spaces, according as the whitish clay which is the 

* The title of a photograph given in Hendeison’s ‘ Lahore to Yarkand ’ is written 


“ Camp at Linze Thang 18,500 feet above the sea.” Tha ic claarlwn chin for in tha 
text 17,300 is the height given, 
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foundation soil of the whole is exposed on the surface or is strewn 
over or covered with stones. It is indeed “a weary waste, expand- 
ing to the skies,” 

Tf, from upon this plain, we survey the mountains around, we see 
that on the south, the side we have come from, it is bounded by 
low-sloping hills. On the west come bolder hills and even snowy 
peaks; in these there is a gap, to follow which would lead one 
down to the river Shiyok. All along the north of the plain is 
the range of the Lokzhung Mountains, whose direction is west~- 
north-west and east-south-east; this begins on the west with two 
peaks between 20,000 and 21,000 feet, and continues at from 18,000 
to 19,000 feet, a range of irregular hills, steep, rocky, and peaked. 
To the east-south-east the plain at first seems boundless, but again, 
from some points, summits of mountains become visible, which 
probably belong to an enclosing ridge, 

The climate of this high plain is one of almost daily extremes. 
The sun may rise in a clear sky, and, as it climbs, warm the 
ground with a speed proportioned to the thinness of the air that, 
the rays have to pass through, increasing its warmth till two or 
three hours past noon; the air being still, the lowermost layer 
of it becomes somewhat raised in temperature, but the travellor 
feels chiefly the double effect of the direct rays and the radiation 
from below, and he labours over the desert plain oppressed by the 
heat. When the sun has declined but half-way 1o the horizon, 
there springs up a wind frgm the south-west or west-south-west, 
a keen and searching wind, that quickly makes one suffer from 
cold more than before one did from the heat. So it continues 1ill 
nightfall, then gradually the wind dies away; in the still night 
the ground loses its heat, and a severe frost occurs by morning, 
On the 26th August 12°, and on the 11th September 10° Fahv. 
were the temperatures recorded by my minimum thermometer. 
This, I think, is the usual course in summer timo, but, excep- 
tionally, cloud, or a storm of wind, comes on that tends to lower 
the day and perhaps to raise the night temperature. One 
cannot tell to what depth snow falls on this plain in winter; I 
have never heard of anyone having traversed it at that season, 
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but I saw if white with snow on the 12th September; the whole 
plain was covered with snow, while of the bounding mountains the 
lower slopes were of the brown colour of their own rocks, their 
summits only being whitened by the fresh fall; but at that time 
of yéar such a fall would be sure to melt. The winter’s snow 
certainly stays on the hills till summer is well on. The streams 
which the melting snow supplies are apt to dry up by the middle 
of August ; in crossing the plain at that time, and again in Sep- 
tember, I found but a few pools of water in one of the chief 
stream-courses; of these one was biackish and one fresh. One 
day I was on the look out, as the goal of the day’s march, for the 
salt lake marked in Mr. Johnson’s map. Several times a mirage 
deceived us by imitating a lake; at last we reached the very spot 
where it was marked to be, and there found but the bed of the 
lately-dried-up lake. The lake seemed to have been three miles 
across, but very shallow; doubtless it fills in the early summer, 
receiving the drainage of some of the southern and of the western 
portion of the plain. By evaporation it becomes saline, and as the 
season advances dries up altogether. This wide plain, 
dry and baie, and exposed at: noonday to rays of the sun un- 
tempered by thick air, is well calculated to produce mirage, which 
depends on the differing temperatures (and therefore differing 
densities) of different horizontal layers of air. The first time I 
crossed it, a striking and somewhat puzzling mirage prevailed. 
Eastwards the plain seemed to end in,a boundless ocean, in which 
were strange-shaped islands, some bearing masses of snow; the 
inverted image of them was reflected from below, and a repetition 
of the double image beneath that. As one stoops low to the 
ground the ocean seems to ripple to but a hundred yards from 
one; sometimes the appearance of water was very distinct to us 
as we were seated, but disappeared on our rising. From other 
points the mirage made the plain look like a beautiful lake with 
steep banks, backed by high snowy mountains. 

The area of the plain itself and of the inner slope of the 
surrounding mountains makes an isolated basin of drainage. 
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In the western part the waters flow towards the temporary lake 
above mentioned, some very probably drying up on the way to 
it; in the eastern part they go to the larger lake marked on the 
map, which has, I believe, been viewed from a distance by some 
member of the G. T. Survey. The isolation of the basin was 
the last considerable change that oceurred; that a lake, whether 
of enclosed drainage or communicating with the sea, existed for a 
great length of time, is proved by the composition of the ground ; 
the whole soil that covers the flat has been deposited in w lake. 
Mr. Johnson on his journey recognized the fact that the plain 
had been a large lake, and a closo examination of the substance 
of the ground clearly proves it, as will now be seen, The 
small differences of level that have been spoken of resolvo them- 
selves, speaking generally, into a higher tract and a lower, with 
20 feet, or less than that, of difference between them; there is 
also an unevenness of the higher plateau, made by watercourses 
having been cut through it as the surface-water drained down 
to the lower tract. This is extremely like what we saw in the 
Salt Lake plain of Rupshu; but there is a yet more important 
vesemblance in the substance of the plateau. Small cliffs at the 
edge of it, or the minor ravines cut into it, show that below, 
as at the surface, there is a whitish or a drab clay; some of 
this is a massive clay, some of it is laminated; some of it is 
calcareous. « Interstratified with the clay is sand, some so fine as 
to be impalpable. Again, shere are lamines of flat water-plants, 
and in places a mass of these plants some inches in thickness, 
with earth intermixed. These phenomena, repeated whenever 
one gets an opportunity of seeing into the substance of the 
plateau, leave no doubt in my mind that the strata were dopo- 
sited in a still lake. The sections only enable us to say this 
of 20 feet in thickness of the material; how much deeper the 
lake deposits exist—to what extent the levelling of this wide 
flat surface is due to a filling up by such deposits—we have at 
present no means of ascertaining. The lower tract 


has stones on its surface from a quarter of an inch to three inches 
z2 
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across, most of them angular or nearly so, some rounded, of 
limestone or of sandstone. That, in part at all events, this 
lower tract has been denuded out of the higher plateau, is proved 
by an outlier of the clay and plant-beds left in the lower space 
at ad considerable distance from the rest. It is probable that 
the lower plain was cut out both by the water of the lake, 
acting at its margin, when it had already much diminishcd and 
had become localized in the lowest parts, and later by streams, 
which widened their way by denuding laterally. At one part, 
over a cousiderable space, was a curious result of the denudation 
of the substance of the plateau—a strange form of the portions 
of the clay which were left; this I saw four or five miles south 
and south-west of Tsothang, over a tract of some square miles. 
The rough sketch shows the form in question. There are mounds 
of a peculiar shape, with a steep and a sloping side, the steep 
face always looking in one direction, which is 15° south of west. 
The mounds are from two to twelve feet above the hollows 
between them. I have been much puzzled to account for these 
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OUTLINES OF MOUNDS OF LACUSTRINE OLAY FROM TWO TO TWELVE FELT HIGH, IN 
LINGZHITHANG, 


forms; their direction is most probably to be connected with 
the direction of the prevailing strong winds with which it 
about coincides; one feels inclined to speculate on the possibility 
of the wind itself, by drifting fine sand, to act on a surface 
already made irregular by stream-denudation, having carved them 
thus. The lacustrine deposits hitherto described are 
clearly those of the deeper water of the former lake; we will 
now go to the edge of the plain to see if any marginal traces 

the water of it can be found. Approaching the irregular 

kzhung Range, we see that the light-coloured flat of hard clay 
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ends off with a marked boundary against ground sloping slightly 
upwards; the slope is at an angle of about 2°. At first the soil 
of this incline is clay, with stones strewn over it; farther up 
is sand, more or less in lines; and farther up still the sub- 
stance was all sandy or shingly, with slight ridges in it; these 
are clearly the littoral deposits of our lake. Then as we go up 
still higher, and especially as we exainine the ground on the 
north-west of Tsothang, we meet with complete beaches, parallel 
curved shingle-banks; some of the shingle was cemented by 
carbonate of lime dissolved from the stones themselves, which 
are of limestone. Beaches of this ordinary kind are seen up to 
150 feet above the flat plain; at a higher level still there are 
deposits the mode of whose occurrence will be understood from 
the next diagram. There is a line of rocky cliff between 50 
and 100 feet high; at the foot of it are distinct beaches; above 





SHINGLE-BEACHZS AT THU FOOT OF A CLIFF AND A MASS OF SWINGLE ABOVE IT, 
EDGH OF LINGZOITIIANG, 


it is a mass of rounded stones, forming the top of the hill, which 
may be as much as 300 fegt above the plain at Tsothang. We 
have, therefore, in the intermediate or lower beaches, evidence 
of the lake having at one time had its shore along the edge of 
these Lokzhung Mountains; in the upper masses of shinglo, 
evidence of a still higher water-level. Of this we will try to 
understand the full bearing as we go farther on and become 
acquainted with the form of the ground in the Lokzhung Range 
and beyond. Hitherto we have looked only on the north side 
of Lingzhithang for shore-marks, but we must not forget to trace 
them, if possible, on the south. Both times that I came to the 
southern edge—going and returning—I was under disadvantages ; 
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the first time night was falling, and it was impossible to make 
any examination; the second, a storm of wind and snow came 
on which much hindered it. This, however, I saw; that the 
vidge, of a height of about 800 feet, which the path crosses as 
one approaches Lingzhithang from the south, has at ity upper part 
a conglomerate of stones of the tivo kinds of limestone that occur 
near; the conglomerate is in beds which slope northwards 35° 
or 40°. It reaches also on to the northern side of the ridge. 

Leaving for the present further discussion as to the history 
of the lake, we will go to the next division of the région, and 
afterwards return to the subject. 


Tus Loxzaune Movunrarys. 


These are a complex range of mountains running in a west- 
north-west and east-south-east direction from the western to the 
eastern bounding-ridge of the Plateaus. Its length is 60 miles, 
its width from 15 to 20 miles. It is a region of rocky hills 
with’ flat dry stony valleys between them. The map but partly 
expresses the character of this range; it would require a more 
detailed survey than has been made for their complications to be re- 
presented, It is not one range with branching spurs, but it may be 
spoken of as a tract occupied by: parallel hill-ranges (running from 
west-north-west to east-south-east) of various outline, according to 
the kind of rock each is composed of; these ranges are broken 
or cut through by valleys which legd from the southernmost 
edge of the hill-tract towards the north-east ; the breaks in the 
different ranges are not opposite to each other but are in échelon, 
so that each valley zigzags, now flowing south-east between two 
ranges, now breaking through one to the north-east, again turning 
south-east, and ultimately leading out to the Kuenlun Plains. 

T have putin a sketch of one of the widest of the stony valleys 
among the Lokzhung Mountains ; it leads up to the western range, 
in which is a conspicuous peak of 21,000 feet, a peak too steep to 
bear snow, except a little in the saddle-like hollow. 

None,of the valleys drain out to Lingzhithang; the rounded 
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ridge which is about 300 feet above that place, that bears coarse 
shingle on the top, makes the watershed between Lingzithang and 
the Kuenlun Plains; for this is continuous, while the higher, the 
rocky, ridges behind it are broken through. 

I said that the different ridges vary in character according to 
the rock they are composed of. There is an older encrinitic lime- 
stone, dark grey in colour, which usually is dipping high; this 
makes hills not the most rugged. Ferruginous sandstone, and 





A WIDE VALLEY IN THD LOKZHUNG RANGE. 


above that a limestone that contains hippurites, lie unconformably 
on the older limestone ; these sometimes make isolated hills of 
various forms, sometimes, with a high dip of the strata, make 
a rugged serrated ridge. Some portion of this newer formation 
gives, in the weathering, a reddish-brown surface; other portions, 
of a light-coloured limestone or crystalline marble, make . con- 
spicuous white rocks. 

The path traverses this range from Tsothang to Thaldat; it takes 
two days’ march in and out among the mountains to go through 
them. The road does not follow one valley, but passes from one 
to another by crossing low necks, More than one of these necks 
which I crossed were accumulations of rounded material—coarse 
shingle—like what composes the summit of the rounded ridge 
behind Tsothang. From one of these was a fall of 100 feet on one 
side and 200 feet on the other, but it is not certain that the whole 
mass was made of shingle ; it may be that there was rock within. 
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THe Kurniun PLas. 


This, as was said above, is the name I give to that part of 
these uplands which lies between the Lokzhung and the Kuenlun 
Mountains. 

The place called Thaldat is on the north-eastern edge of the 
Lokzhung Hills; the ground slopes gently down from it, for 
200 feet of fall, to the flat of the Kuenlun Plains. To the south- 
east the boundary of the Plains is not seen, except that from a com- 
manding position we may get sight of the summits of some distant 
snowy mountains. The mountains which bound the Plains on the 
north are both massive and lofty snow-topped hills, part of the 
great Kuenlun Range. From the different mountain ranges long- 
extending but not lofty spurs project, separating the various parts 
of the irregularly-shaped area of the Plains. 

The level of the Plains is 16,000 feet above the sea, that is 
1000 feet below Lingzhithang. The surface is sometimes of hard 
clay, sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand, half clay, The 
variations of level are greater than any we met with in Lingzhi- 
thang; from one upper plateau there is a fall of 60 feet to a lower 
watercourse plain, and numerous small ravines, cutting through 
nearly to that depth, make very irregular ground. Partly from 
these ups and downs and partly from the yielding character of the 
dry loamy earth (which certainly increased the labour of walking 
by one-half), we found the way very lgborious; for here also, one 
must recollect, any increased exertion immediately makes the 
rarity of the air to be felt. The upper plateau is in parts covered 
with fragments of a brown calcareous cake, an inch or less in 
thickness—biscuit would be the more descriptive word. Atthe lower 
levels there are shallow saline lakes here and there. The 
flats of greatest extent are those to the north-east and east 
from Thaldat; from these many ramifications extend; a branch 
runs up between spurs (by the place called Yangpaé) to the 
Kuenlun, with a width of some five miles; this again branches to 
the west and opens out into that most saline portion of all (which 
we shall examine later) between Patsalung and Londing. At the 
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head of some of these branches, the plain, narrowing, changes 
into a slightly sloping alluvium of streams that come down 
from the Kuenlun Mountains; higher up this changes into 
steeper-sloped alluvial deposits in among the spurs of those moun~ 
tains. These are part of the foremost ridge of the 
Kuenlun; it is a bold dark line some 4000 feet above the 
plain; behind it is the lofty snowy range that reaches to close 
on 22,000 feet. On the southern face of the highest ridge the 
easternmost branch of the Karakash River has its source.* The 
drainage of the Plains does not communicate with that river ; there 
is a barrier which we shall presently look at, The Hastern Kira- 
kash, at its nearest point, flows in a valley between the north-west 
corner of the Plains and the foot of the great mountains; here it is 
15,000 feet above the sea, 1000 feet below the plain-level; 
there is a steep descent to it in a narrow sideravine. The Hastem 
Karakish Valley is here a few hundred yards in width; it slopes 
down to the west-north-west at an angle of about 8° On the 
north it is bounded immediately by the main Kuenlun chain; on 
the south by spurs from a more southerly, nearly parallel, line 
of mountains. These southern mountains are of slate and shale, 
and the same rock extends some way up the slope of the Kuenlun 
opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Kuenlun, and 
farther east the whole height of the slope, aro of granite; the 
road on its descent from the Plains to the Eastern Kirakash 
Valley is about on the junction-line of the two rocks. The Kuen. 
lun Mountains make a continuous ridge, with some higher peals 
covered with permanent consolidated snow-beds; these tower 
6000 or 7000 feet above the valley; just north of the high 
peak at the corner, a glacier, pure white, comes down in a hollow 
to a level some 3000 feet lower than that of the ridge. All is, as 
usual, bare; above are surfaces steep but not precipitous, below 
are taluses and other stony accumulations; down the valley 
rocky spur after spur from both sides comes forward until the 


* Mr. Hayward in his explorations found that this waa not the longest branch of 
the Karakish; although, therefore, travellers, Hastern and European, had called it 
by that name, the branch which Hayward discovered has now come to bear tho name 
Karakish ; the first I shall distinguish as the Eastern Karakish. 
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curving of the northern ridge with its high mountains shuts in the 
view. 


Having thus considered the general form of the ground as far 
as I myself have seen it in this direction—for, after going a few 
miles down this Bastern Karakash Valley, I turned back towards 
Ladikh—we will return to the Kuenlun Plains and examine them 
with the same attention that we gave to Lingzhithang. 

I have explained that the various parts of the flat communicate 
with each other, for they are separated only by ramifying, not by 
interlacing, hills, The substance of this flat consists of interstrati- 
fications of white or drab clay with sand and some calcareo- 
argillaceous flakes—such as we saw on the surface broken up in a 
biscuit form. This is quite parallel to what we found in Lingzhi- 
thang; itis clearly the deeper deposit of a lake; the biscwit-stone 
frequently, or generally, has impressions of plant-stems, and we 
sometimes find the same in layers in the clay. We conclude then 
that the small Jakes scattered over are but the remnants of one 
that covered all the flat. To continue the same kind 
_ of investigation, we will now look along the foot of the lines of 
hill, at the edge of the flat, for those marginal evidences of a lake 
that our eyes or minds have now become accustomed to, At various 
places we see those as clearly as could possibly be desired. About 
Thaldat, though there is no beach proper, there is found a sloping 
littoral deposit of clay with small angular stones. Some fifteen miles 
north-north-east from Thaldat (at the farther side of that stretch 
of flat), when about a mile short of the hills, we reached again to the 
littoral deposit of the old lake—clay, with small stones, unrounded 
and half-rounded, within it. Then, right at the foot of those hills, 
we came-on lines of shingle-beach, of unrounded and slightly- 
rounded stones, at successive levels up to 80 or 100 feet above the 
plain; these beaches stretched from spur to spur of the hill, some- 
times connecting two headlands as by an isthmus of shingle, with 
a hollow left between it and the line of the hill, At the extreme 
point of this branch of mountains a high bank of beach connects 
it with an isolated hill beyond; again, at the north side of the 
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branch, was a great accumulation of shingle, extending both in 
length and width towards the flat, first in ridges and afterwards in 
a flatter form, constituting a subaqueous littoral deposit, some of 
which has been cemented hard by carbonate of lime. 

Now again come the questions—what made the lake? where 
would have been the outlet ? is there any sign of a dam? 

In trying to obtain facts in answer to these questions I wished 
for means of getting more accurate levels than I was able to 
obtain; I wanted both appliances for this and time for using 
them. But as far as I could judge by eye and by Boiling Point 
observations, the outlet of all this branching flat was once to the 
Eastern Karakash Valley.* Further, I saw that the cause of the 
stoppage of this outlet, the dam which made the lake—the lake, I 
take it, which covered all the flat—also existed here. It is 
possible that at different times the dam may have been at dif- 
ferent spots, and even may have been of different kinds. If, as is 
possible, the lake existed during part of the glacial period, then a 
glacier itself, with its moraines—perhaps a glacier occupying the 
head of the Eastern Karakash Valley—may have formed the dam. 
However that may have been, there is now, at the’spot we aro 
speaking of (four or five miles in a direction 30° cast of south from 
Brangsé encampment on the Eastern Karakash), a neck between 
the Eastern Karakash drainage and that of the basin of the 
Kuenlun Plains; this neck is made by two alluvial funs, from 
opposite sides of the outlet valley, coming down and meeting. I 
do not say that this particular fan-made neck is high enough to 
account for the highest of our beaches, but I both believe that it 
acted as a dam at some stage of the lake’s existence, and also that 
here or within a short distance existed each and all of the barriers 
of the lake on this side. 

We have now come to a corner of the Plains which I have not 
specially described, but it shows some points of peculiar intcrest, 
From the fans that make the neck, southward for more than 


* My, Johnson bad inferred that the outlet of the Soda plain (which is the nearest 
branch of these plaing to the spot in question) had been into the Bastern Kirakigh 
River, 
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20 miles, is a comparatively narrow flat (from one to three 
miles in width) which communicates on the south-east with the 
wider plain. We descend into this from the neck, and at once 
come on lake-deposits. We see flaky clay, the deposit of still 
water, and upon this we see parallel curves of beach reaching 
across the valley, which in succession shut off the end of the lake 
(at its different stages of level) in that northerly direction ; the 
lake at one time extended beyond them, and deposited some clay- 
beds, and later, on a recession, caused by a lowering by drying, of 
the waters, the beaches were formed in ribs upon it. Side valleys 
that join in on the west were once arms of the lake; the marginal 
indications extend for some distance up them; but of one that I 
saw the mouth had been closed by a bank of shingle that had 
formed right across it. Where one of these valleys comes in the 
old high margin of the lake is beautifully shown out by the 
beaches; these consist of flat stones, with their edges rounded ; 
angular pieces have lately fallen from the cliff, but to distinguish 
them from the shingle matter is not difficult; the beaches are at 
various levels, up to 200 feet above the lowest part of the valley 
near. Here the downward succession of deposit is shown with 
great completeness; in the uppermost 120 feet, thore are steep 
slopes of beach ; below are flatter, shelving, beaches; lower still 
the ground is nearly flat, composed of dry mud and stones; again 
lower is a flat all of dry clay. The level of this hardened 
clay-bed of the lake is of course bglow that of the neck made 
by the two fans, but I think that the level of the highest beach 
is above it, This neck then, considered as a dam, would not 
account for the highest rise of the waters; as before said, other 
dams—of ice or moraine—probably came into action near the 
same spot. At this part of the Plains we are, I believe, 
in the lowest portion of the whole basin. Being nearest the 
original outlet of the valley that preceded the lake, it would 
naturally have the lowest level, unless disproportionately raised 
by the lake deposits. I believe that on the waters lessening by 
evaporation they receded into this corner, and for long occupied 
this space in a narrow lake, during which time a concentration, 
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and ultimately a precipitation, of the saline materials they con- 
tained and were being supplied with, were going on. For this tract 
is the one of all where there is the greatest deposit of salts, At 
other parts, indeed, there had been seen a thin cake, or else an 
efflorescence, of salts, sometimes of carbonate of soga and some-~ 
times of sulphate of magnesia. ‘But here, over many square 
miles, is a thick bed of salt which I believe to be chiefly sulphate 
of magnesia. There are three or four forms in which this occurs ; 
first mixed with sand to a depth of many inches, but with a thin 
cake of unmixed saline matter at the surface ; ag one passes over 
this, the foot, crackling through the cake at top, sinks deep in the 
soft salino sand; secondly, a powdery form of the white salts, this 
being probably a changed state of the material to be mentioned 
next; lastly, a hard crystalline colourless cake of the salt; to what 
depth this may reach I do not know, but as much as 10 feet of 
thickness have I seen. The surface of this cake is often irregular, 
in hard rough narrow ridges, two or three feet high, of the conso-~ 
lidated salt, with the soft powdery salt, or the mixture of earth and 
salt, between them *; these may have been forced up by the frost at 
the margin of the lake, in the same way as the frost-margins are 
made which we saw by Pangkong Lake; for I observed such a 
line of ridge along the edge of one of the present pools of water. 

The water of the small lake now remaining, though very saline, 
yet was frozen when I saw it on the morning of the 6th September; 
for the cold had even then kegun to be intense. Where 
the flat widens out, and connects eastward with the rest of the 
Plains, its surfacc bears much less of the salts. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


We have now considered these uplands in their separate 
divisions of the two plains and the dividing mountains. There are 
yet some observations to be made which will refer more generally 
to the whole tract. 

First we will recapitulate the facts which have been more or 


* Tt will be understood that I am not speaking of common salt, but of the same 
compound as before, 
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less detailed as to the form of the ground, A nearly but not quite 
complete barrier of mountains encloses the two table-lands, one 
16,000 feet the other 17,000 feet high, which are themselves 
separated from one another by the Lokzhung Range. Of what is 
outside this mountain barrier we do not know equally well for all 
the sides. On the north Mr. Johnson has shown how the ridges 
and the valleys Jessen in height till the plains of Khutan are 
reached. Qn the west Mr. Hayward found that the mountain- 
ridge is succeeded by the main Karakash Valley, and that again 
by the high ground, partly mountains, partly table-land, that 
extends towards the Karakoram and Suket Passes.* On the south 
is the mass of rounded hills which we dwelt on in the beginning 
of this chapter. There remains the eastern side. Here the ground 
has never been at all explored, nor even reached, by any European, 
nor, till some distance beyond, by anyone from whom information 
could be got. I believe there to be a bounding ridge of moun- 
tains on the east as there is on the west. Beyond that, I heard 
from the mouth of a Ladaikhi who took the route from Rudokh to 
Khutan, there is a long valley somewhat corresponding to the 
Karakish Valley on the west.t 

So much for the form of the ground. Next, a last word on the 
formation of the lake or lakes, for now that we have acquired a 
general idea of the ground we shall be able better to judge of 
the weight of the various facts, bearing on this subject, that were 
recorded. At the north-wesi,corner we found an opening 
for former drainage, between the Kuenlun Mountains and spurs 
from the western ridge; this opening is now, to a certain extent, 
closed by alluvial accumulations, and was formerly in all probability 
obstructed to a still greater—perhaps to a much greater—height, 
either by similar deposits or by glaciers and moraines, glaciers at 
that time being more numerous and larger than now. At the ex- 
treme south-west corner I have been informed by Mr, Shaw (from 
his own observations and on the authority of Mr. Reynolds of the 


* Dr. Cayley exploied some of this ground and found a ioute which in some 
respects is one of the best to follow in going fiom Ladakh to Yarkand, 

+ My mformant told me that to traverse this route fiom Rudokh to Khutan takes 
about eighteen or twenty days 
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Survey) that streams which flow down to the Shiyok interramify 
with those that flow into Lingzhithang, that the watershed between 
is quite unmarked.* That here, too, or else somewhat lower down, 
existed a dam, in nature similar to the one observed or to those 
inferred, for the other end, I have but little doubt. Now, 
on the theory that the lake or lakes were dammed at these two 
points, we must allow the dams to have had a height at least, 
equal to the highest beach or margin-mark. Some of the highest 
of the shingle observed is by the Lokzhung Mountains, between the 
Lingzhithang and Kuenlun Plains; indeed we saw that the water- 
shed between these two drainage-basins (as they are at present) is 
made by a ridge of a height of about 17,300 feet (800 feet above 
Lingzhithang), which bears or is made of shingle at its summit. I 
can then but infer that at one time, when the two dams locled 
the waters to a great depth, there was one lake stretching from 
near the Chingchenmo Watershed to the Kuenlun Mountains, 
which made, over what is now Lingzhithang, a wide sea, 60 miles 
by 20, which reached through straits among the various ridges 
of which the Lokzhung Mountains are composed, and which 
spread northward over what are now the Kuenlun Plains, pene- 
trating far between the mountain spurs to the very base of the 
Kuenlun Mountains. At this stage there was no watershed 
between the Indian and the Turkistin drainage; or if there were 
one it could only have been the higher of the two dams that con- 
fined the lake; it is possible that each dam altcrnately became 
the watershed, the waters of the lake sometimes going one way, 
sometimes another; and it is just possible that at some period 
the waters simultaneously flowed out both ways. The sink- 
ing of the surface of the water may have first begun by a lowering 
of one of the dams, but musi at the last have been due to a change 
of climate, the present ratio of supply to evaporation of water not 
now availing, while formerly it must have availed, to spread the 
waters over the enclosed drainage-basins. Ata stage in the sinking 
of the water the one lake must have become two. The waters 


* This is not so expressed on the map; I had no material fiom which it could be 
drawn, 
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themselves, by their currents and their shore-action, had accu- 
mulated deposits along the line of the Lokzhung Mountains, 
which, on their retreating, became bars separating the two watery 
tracts, and have since become the watershed between the two 
enclosed drainage-areas. 


There is another subject—the extent to which this region can 
support animal or vegetable life—about which the little I have 
to say may be worth telling, since the place is so seldom visited. 
In the description hitherto little has been spoken of but earth and 
stones and rocks; but in this I have been guilty of hardly any 
omission, so few are the traces of either animal or vegetable life. 
Vegetation exists but here and there; generally every 10 or 15 
miles is to be found some burtse, or Hurotia, the plant that serves 
for fuel, though at one halting-place moss is obtained in its stead, 
and at another neither burtse nor moss can be got. Pasture is 
still rarer; on leaving the last halting-place in the Chonglung 
branch of the Changchenmo Valley we had to pass over 60 or 
70 miles before reaching any grass; the first find was at Lok- 
zhung,a halting-place in the middle of the mountains of the same 
name. On the Kuenlun Plains grass is equally scarce, and it is 
only when one gets well into the Hastern Karakash Valley that this 
cause of difficulty in keeping one’s baggage animals alive dis- 
appears. Of wild animals one would think from the 
foot-prints that great numbers must live in the plains and the 
surrounding mountains; but one sees few, and on reflection it 
appears that the many foot-prints are the work of a comparatively 
small number of individuals, for in this country a mark made 
may stay unobliterated for years. I saw Kyang, the Wild Ass, 
but only singly, at Thaldat, which is a watering-place of his; a 
track had been made straight to it for two miles, beaten and 
cleared of stones by continual passage. Hare also are now and 
then to be seen, and foot-prints of Antelope were observed at 
various places on the plains. Beyond, on the Eastern Karakash, 
Kyang, and Antelope, and Hare were more plentiful. A beast I had 
not before seen, was the wild yak ; him I met among the Lokzhung 
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Mountains—a solitary bull—an animal in form exactly like the 
domesticated yak, but of larger bulk; from his sides hung long 
hair, but his back was comparatively bare. At first, on seeing us, 
he went away with a short quick trot, but he afterwards broke into 
a heavy lumbering gallop. It has been doubted whether the 
domestic yak comes from this wild one, or whether the wild yak 
may not have sprung from some that have escaped from the 
camps of travellers, for.every now and then these beasts of burden 
are overcome, and, unable to carry their loads, are relinquished ; 
these may, perhaps, recover, and, finding subsistence on some 
scant pasture, live and reproduce their kind in a wild state. 

There is one other phenomenon that deserves a moment’s 
attention before we leave this interesting ground. There are at 
least two instances of ice-beds, or, as some have called them, snow- 
beds, occurring in the plains. I prefer the former name as being 
more truly descriptive, although at first sight they look just like 
beds of snow. Colonel H. Strachey desciibed two or three of 
these in Rupshu and Pingkong, but gave no explanation of their 
origin, Mz. Johnson mentioned the one at Thaldat, which wag 
the first I ever saw. On the plain, a mile or two from the nearest 
hill, a space about a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide is 
occupied by the ice-bed ; it lies in the bed of a stream, with the 
water flowing beneath part of it; the greatest thickness that I 
saw was four feet; some of it was like nevé, and some was more 
icy. A similar bed which I,saw in Rupshu (one of those noticed 
by Colonel Strachey), I find described in my notes as being made 
in great part of layers from a quarter inch to one and a half 
inch thick of prismatic ice, the prismatic crystals being of course 
at right angles tothe surface of the layers; there, too, was some 
that is described as like nevé. At other parts, again, tho length 
of the prisms (and therefore the thicknesg of one layer of ice) 
was as much as eight inches. 

I think that these ice-beds are the unmelted ice of the 
streams, formed especially in spring, when the successive rising 
levels of the water that flowed from the melting snows would 
make layer after layer of ice, as the still severe cold at that time 

24 
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froze the surface at night, until a thickness had accumulated too 
great to be made to disappear by one summer's sun, and so the 
bed had become permanent. The limit to its vertical increase 
would be the impossibility of the water reaching to a higher and 
higher level beyond some certain height; only as it wasted away, 
as in summer it must waste, from the sun melting its upper and 
the stream its lower surface, would, when the mass of ice settled 
down, additions again be made to it from above in the same way 
as before. It may not unlikely happen that snow fallen on the 
surface sometimes becomes enclosed and consolidated by the over- 
flowing water. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BALTISTAN, 


THD BALTIS —SKARDU — SHIGAR — BASHA — BRALDU — noNDT — DEOSAI-—~ THD GAME 
OF POLO, 


In the course of the last five chapters we have gone over the 

- whole of Ladakh, or if some few corners have been left untouched, 
it was either because their characteristics were not different from 
those of a neighbouring part that was described, or else they were 
places which I, not having visited them, was unable to write of 
from personal observation. Now, in continual pursuance of the 
plan laid down, we must proceed to the north-westerly portion of 
the Indus basin, and first to the district, formerly the kingdom, of 
Baltistan. 

The reader will remember the character of that fowest part of 
the Indus Valley which was described under the heading of Central 
Ladikh—that which included the neighbourhood of the villago of 
Dah. We there found the river confined in a narrow rocky gorge ; 
occasional flat and strait spaces supported the cultivation ofa small 
village; above rose rocky m@untain-spurs which connected farther 
back with a lofty range. Thus, or sometimes with a less degreo 
of confinement, the valley is continued down through Baltistan. 
The path along it is sometimes on a piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great rugged blocks of a talus, and some- 
times on the face of a cliff washed at the base by ihe river, the 
road being carried on precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed 
into small projections of the rock. Tho scenery is always of 
stony expanses and rugged rocks; only at every few miles o 
pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases one by its thick 
crops and the foliage of its fruit-trees, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flourish. The Shayok Valley, which 
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rung nearly parallel to, and at levels corresponding with, the 
Indus Valley, I have not visited in this its lower part; from Dr. 
Thompson's description it seems to have much the same general 
character as that of the Indus, but perhaps with greater variation 
in width. The two rivers unite by Kiris. A few miles below is 
Skarda, the chief place of Baltistin. I shall describe the neigh- 
bourhood of Skardi, and some other portions of Baltistén that 
T am familiar with, in some detail, but before doing so I wish fo 
give a short account of the people of that country. 


Tue Batis. 


The country itself is by the Ladakhis called Balti, and a native 
of it is called Baltt-pa; but the Kashmiris and other neighbours 
use the word Balti as an adjective, and call the country, according 
to the Persian form, Baltistin, or the place of the Baltis, and this 

mode I shall follow. 

As has before been said, the Baltis are Muhammadanised 
Tibetans. They are quite of the same stock as the Ladakhis, 
differing from most of these latter in physical characters little 
more than some Ladakhis differ from others. By becoming Mu- 
hammadan, however, they have gained for themselves some other 
differences in look. The Baltis have parts of the Tura- 
nian physiognomy marked, The high cheek-bones are generally . 
noticeable, and the eyes drawn out at the corners. Their 
eyebrows are often brought near each other with a wrinkling 
of the brow; but the nose not so often has the depressed form as 
- it has with the Bhots (that is, the Buddhist Tibetans), nor are the 
Baltis quite so scantily bearded as these are. The Baltis have 
disused the pigtail, and they partly follow the Muhammadan 
custom of shaving the head, only they leave long side-locks 
growing from behind the temples, which are sometimes lank, 
sometimes thick and curly, and sometimes plaited. In 
stature the Baltig are less thick-set than most Ladikhis, and 
taller; this difference may be the effect of local circumstances ; 
for in most parts of Baltistén there is a less severe climate than in 
most parts of Ladakh, and the life led is somewhat easier; and it 
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is to be noted that of Nubra, where the people (classed with the 
Ladalkhis) resemble the Baltis in figure, the physical circumstances 
approach those of Baltistan. The Baltis, though wiry, are not 
equal to théir neighbours of Ladakh in carrying loads ; especially 
they move slower with their weights; but they are particularly 
good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a 
hair-rope or else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for 
slinging their loads, and very commonly carry a conical basket at 
their backs for the same purpose. The dregs of the Baltis 
is different from that of the Bhots, but it is of the same material, 
or perhaps of a more loosely-woven cloth. Instead of the large 
loose coat they wear one reaching but a little below the knee, and 
they wear short pyjamas. They carry one or two wrappers for 
their waist and shoulders, these sometimes of a check pattern, 
For the head they havea small round cap, which they wear at the 
back of the head, and the headmen of villages bind a woollen 
cloth pagri or turban over it; people of higher rank will have one 
of white calico or muslin. The people go barefoot a good deal ; 
but they carry with them, for wear in the colder parts, boots of 
soft leather, ofien of goat-skin with the hair left on and worn’ 
inside. In disposition the Baltis are good-natured and 
patient. They are not so cheerful as the Bhots, but they are not 
without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension than 
the Bhots are, and are somewhat more up to the ways of the world 
—less generous, more eager in gotting. 

In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltis dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. 
And this although the same economic reasons for polyandry hold 
in Baltistén as in Ladikh. The area of cultivation is closely 
limited ; there are no means of support within the country for an 
expanding population. Still with the new religion the customs 
prevalent among Muhammadans in other parts of the world 
were adopted, and the old prudential arrangements set aside. I 
do not think that with the poor people—the mass of the popu- 
lation—polygamy is common, but there is no customary restric- 
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tion about marriage, and they are in fact betrothed as boys and 
girls.* ; 
The result is that Baltistan is crowded; the population is 
overflowing. Happily they are a people more likely to fare 
well as emigrants than the Ladalkhis; for the heat of some of 
the valleys they dwell in has fitted them to endure the warmer 
climates that the search for food was likely to lead them to. 
Accordingly, colonies of Baltis have been made in several coun- 
tries, where food is more abundant, and frugality and industry 
(which are characteristics of the Balti emigrant) can get their 
reward, Thus in the Yirkand country is a large settle- 
ment of these people; their occupation, I have been told, is in 
great part the raising of tobacco. In Kashmir some are settled, 
and to Jummoo even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, 
get a livelihood as soldiers in the Maharaja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltis, a regiment for which has been 
adopted the Highland lilt and a head-dress that must have been 
taken from some picture of our grenadiers of a century and a half 
back, But at present the great outlet for the Baltis is 
the British territory, where, at many places in the hills, works are 
going on—such as road-making and barrack-building—at which 
they can earn good wages; or better, by taking small contracts, 
gain a profit as well. It is common for the Baltis, in parties 
of half a dozen or so, to find their way through Ladakh to Simla, 
taking with them a load of dried apricots, by the sale of which 
they provide food on the road and perhaps a little purse at their 
journey’s end. Joining a gang of their countrymen already at 
work (for by this timo there is established a regular though 
slow correspondence through those going and returning), they 
will work on steadily, until, after three or four years may be, they 
have saved what will carry them back to their country and keep 
them for awhile, and enable them to do something for those they 
had left behind. Then, investing these sayings in the goods most 
in demand in Baltistén, generally copper cooking-pots, they will 


* With polygamy has been introduced the other Muhammadan eustom of restraint 
of women from mixing freely in socioty. 
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load themselves to the utmost they can carry, and start on their 
two months’ journey home. There the travelled Balti takes his 
ease for a bit, being able to obtain the best produce of his village, 
till diminishing resources warn him again to look abroad. 

In spite of all this emigration, however, there remain in the 
country more people than its produce can well provide for. The 
land, or the interest in the land, becomes minutely divided ; 
the workers on it cannot get a full meal; the result is a poor, ill- 
clad, and unhealthy population: certainly the Baltis are much less 
robust and healthy than the Ladakhis. 

It is a curious thing that the Baltis belong mostly to the Shia 
sect of Muhammadans. As to their first conversion to Islim I 
could hear nothing; but some teachers are remembered—four 
brothers, it is said, from Khurasin—who made “good Muhamma- 
dans” of the people, who before were but nominally Muhammadan. 
It may be that these four missionaries were Shias. There 
is among them yet another sect division. A number of the Baltis 
call themselves “Nir Bakhsh,” which name (evidently taken from 
the name of some spiritual leader) implies a slight difference 
from the ordinary Shia, This consists in the mode or order of 
prayer; the Nir Bakhsh follow one who stands in front, which, 
apparently, the other Shias do not; but in the great matters of 
difference between the Sunis and Shias the Nar Bakhsh are with 
the latter. 

Until lately Muhammadgnism was advancing gradually among 
the Bhots. The line dividing the Muhammadans and the Bud- 
dhists was travelling south-eastward. Moorcroft remarked, in 
1821, that about Kargil Muhammadanism was advancing, and that 
there was every reason to suppose that before long Ladakh would 
be entirely Muhammadap. Dr. Thompson, who travelled over the 
countries in 1847-8, obseyved that in the Shayok Valley an unin- 
habited tract had acted as a barrier between Musalman and 
Buddhist, but that on the Indus and south of it Islam was 
gradually, though very slowly, extending eastward. Now, 
however, the advance is stayed. The countenance and encourage- 
ment which the Maharaja has shown and given to the Buddhist 
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religion, as a branch of his own, has been enough to counteract 
the tendency that, there was to Muhammadan conversion. 

Some villages of Baltistin, and some parts of villages, are 
inhabited by the quite different race of Dards, who are called by 
the Baltis Brokpad. These have yet to be described; I here only 
mention this fact in their distribution. In a few places, as at 
Basho, the two races have intermarried. 

As to the language of the Baltis I can say nothing in detail; 
it is but slightly different from Ladakhi; the two nations under- 
stand each other’s talk, 


SKARDU. 


Baltistén is composed of enormous mountain-chains, or masses 
of mountain. Of these, only a study of the map will make clear 
the direction. As to height; while 18,000 and 20,000 feet is 
common, there are, in the north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 
and 26,000, and one above 28,000 feet. These give rise to the 
largest known glaciers out of the Arctic regions. Of the valleys, 
the most important are the Indus Valley, and the valley of the 
Shayok that joins it, and that of Shigar, which combines with 
the united valley at Skardi. 

At this meeting of the waters, the valley (which, in the course 
of the Indus, both above and below, is extremely narrow) is 
widened, There is left between the mountains a curving, crescent- 
shaped, plain, in length 20 miles, in width varying from one mile 
to five. In the widest part are two isolated hills, about 1000 feet 
in height; between these flows the Indus, Immediately below, it 
receives the waters of the Shigar River, and with their addition 
becomes a river of great speed and volume; in summer time it 
flows, even through this level part, with a velocity of six miles 
an hour. . 

By far the most of the Skardi plain is uncultivated; it is a 
waste of sand and stones: there is first the space in flood-time 
covered by the waters; then, over some square miles, is blown 
sand, hopeless for cultivation; last are the stony tracts belonging 
to the alluvial fans of streams that flow down from the southern 
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range of mountaing. Cultivation, however, is limited more by the 
supply of water than by the barrenness of the soil; for where 
irrigation can be applied, very hopeless-looking ground will yield 
crops. The water of the large rivers is seldom available, but the 
side streams, coming from a high level, can be led over the alluvial 
plateaus; these, then, make real oases, though of small area, 
surrounded by the yellow sands; plentiful crops come up, and 
innumerable fruit-trees flourish in them. . 

Bounding the valley on the south and south-west, curving 
round with its form, is a grand line, or broken ‘wall, of mountains, 
rising into high-peaked rock-masses. This crescent of hills 
extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues the river into the 
plain, to the other lower gorge, where the valley is again closed 
to the view. On the north side the mountains are more 
broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great 
rocky mass just opposite Skardi. Then comes the valley of the 
Shigar River, and, at its farther side, some low, broken hills, 
backed by spurs from very lofty mountains. The moun- 
tains are of bare rock; here and there only, on the upper slopes, 
is a little grass—a patch of thin pasture. In all parts they are 
steep; in great part they are precipitous. High up on the 
southern hills, in hollows surrounded by great cliffs, lio small 
glaciers; these for the most part are not connected with perpetual 
snow-beds, only some snow-taluses rest upon them and against 
the cliffs; from one of these in sight, however, a long mass of 
perpetual snow leads up to the summit. These mountains rise to 
10,000 feet above the plain. 

Near the base of the hills, from 1700 feet above the plain 
downwards, lie the villages. In the distanco they are but little 
green lines and patches, either embosomed in the lowest hollows or 
crowning some platform that projects from the spurs. The space 
cultivated looks strangely small compared with the size of the 
great mountains; looked down on from a height, the fields seem 
to be minute garden-beds, and the groups of fruit-trees are like 
nursery plantations. 

Skarda itself is out in the plain, 7440 feet above the sea, just 
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at the foot of one of the two isolated rocks; this, rising to 1000 feet 
above, overhangs it. Skardi is not a town; it is rather a scattered 
collection of houses and hamlets; the position of it is on an 
alluvial plateau, 150 feet above the river, which will therefore 
be about 7300 feet above the sea-level, The plateau extonds from 
the foot of the bills to the rock; the river sweeps along the base, 
turned in its course by the same rock. Formerly the palace of 
the Rajas of Skardi stood at the edge of the plateau, where the 
rock rises from it; now the ruins remain, little more than the 
foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis- 
mantled on the taking of Skardi by Maharaja Gulab Singh’s 
troops. The rock itself was the stronghold; there was a fort built 
at the south-east end of it, at a part very steep and difficult of 
access; to this the Raja (Ahmad Shah) retired on the approach 
of the enemy. Though the fort was a weak thing, yet its position 
was such that it could have been held for long if the whole rock 
had been properly guarded as well, On the higher part of the 
rock was a smaller fort, in a position very difficult to reach from 
below. But the Dogré invaders were good mountaineers, One 
dark night they stole round from their position in front of the 
chief fort to the north-western corner of the rock, and, surprising 
the guards there posted, climbed the hill, and after a little 
fighting took the small fort near the summit, In the morning 
they began firing down, at an immense advantage, on the larger 
fort, and after two or three hours the Raja and his people took to 
flight and the place was captured. All the garrison (except a few 
who escaped across the river) were either killed or taken; the 
Raja himself became a prisoner. 

This deed was boldly done of the Dogris; it resembled some- 
what, on a small scale, the capture of Quebec by the English. 
The strength of the position was such that it should never have 
been taken except by blockade and starvation. Soon after this 
victory the whole of Baltistén became subject to Gulab Singh; in 
one or two places, as at Shigaz, the minor rulers held out for a bit, 
but they were soon reduced, and the country was attached to 
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Jummoo. This happened about the year 1840. According 
to their custom the Dogras built a new fort less dependent for 
its security on advantages of position; a sketch of this is given 
below, which shows that though it may be somewhat difficult to 
scale, yet it is not well protected against long shots. 
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DOGRA TORT, BKARDT. 


The new part of Skardi is on the plateau near the old palace; 
there is a small bazaar; the shopkecpers are, I think, all 
Kashmirt who have hero settled; othors of the same nation are 
occupied in weaving pashgnina, for which the pashm is brought 
from Ladikh. The houses here in Skirdi and in Baltistin generally 
are low flat-roofed houses, of stone and mud, with, commonly, a 
secoud story built over a portion of the first roof; this upper 
story (which is for summer living only) is not unusually of wattle ; 
towards Rondi, where timber is more plentiful, it is built of thick 
boards. In summer time one sees the roofs all strewn with 
apricots, which are spread out to dry in the sun. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure—with respect 
to the economy of the peasants—for the scarceness of the pasture 
and the consequent small amount of live stock that can be reared ; 
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of goats or sheep one here seldom sees a large flock.* By the 
sale of dried fruit in place of the produce of flocks and herds are 
the luxuries from outside purchased or the cash necessary for 
payment of taxes acquired, 


In this Skardii Valley are to be seen many physical phenomena 
which raise questions as to their origin well worthy of considera- 
tion. These are great mounds, stone-heaps, situated in the plain, 
which are the moraines of glaciers that once protruded from the 
ravines on the south. These, as well as certain lacustrine beds at 
high levels, have been remarked on by Dr. Thompson and Major 
Godwin-Austen. Then the Tock itself, 1000 feet high, is covered 
in parts with alluvial deposit and transported blocks, which of 
themselves suffice to show that the whole valley was once filled 
with such deposits to at least a depth sufficient to cover in that 
rock, Close to the summit of the rock, by the upper fort, is a 
large mass of granite, 30 feet across, smooth-polished and grooved ; 
this is a transported block, for the rock itself is of a different 
substance, a fine-grained but massive (that is to say, not very 
fissile) mica-schist. This argues the presence of ice as a trans- 
porting power, in some form, when the deposits had covered in all 
up to that high level, At Kuéardi, on the right bank, the alluvial 
deposits occur at such a height as to imply a still greater depth 
of the sand and gravel. Another thing, not often seen, 
came under my observation. The beds of clay and fine sand, 
probably lacustrine, which form the plateau of the town are 
sometimes seen to be curved and contorted, even to over the 
perpendicular. This phenomenon, observed elsewhere, I have 
referred to the ploughing action of glaciers. 

All these things merit a minuter description and a longer 
discussion than I will here venture on. We now will leave the 
Skardti Valley to look at other parts of Baltistan. 


* Of cattle the Baltis keep the common cow and the zo. Some of the villages 
have a bull yak for breeding, which they keep in the cool upland pasture-grounds 
until the cold. of winter makes the valleys endurable for him. 

+ Quarteily Geological Journal, vol. xxix., p. 460. 
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SHIGAR. 


It may or may not be a fact of importance in physical geo- 
graphy—that is to say, the fact may imply a connéction of deep 
causes, or may be the result of superficial accidents — that the 
line of the valley of the Indus as it flows north-west towards 
Skardi is continued by that of the valley of the Shigar River 
as it comes from the north-west to join the formor. The positions 
resemble those of the Indus Valley lower down, and of the 
Gilgit Valley which joins it. 

The valley of Shigar, from the village of that name upwards 
for 24 miles, is some three miles in width. Along both sides rise 
steep rocky mountains; the immediate peaks are 7000 foet or 
so above the valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valloy 
itself, at a general level of 8000 feet, is occupied partly by the 
sandy and stony bed in which the river-channels are made, and 
partly by side alluvial deposits sloping down to that flat. On 
both sides cultivation occurs opposite each ravine-mouth, for 
there the waters of the side stream can be brought to irrigate the 
ground. 

The village of Shigar is a long tract of cultivated land on the 
left bank of the river, where the ground slopes up gently to the 
base of the mountains. Here grow rich crops of wheat, barley, 
millet, and other grains, while all around each corn-field, their 
roots watered by the sanee channels that are provided for the 
irrigation, is a most luxuriant growth of apricot trees, which bear 
fruit of greater perfection than is met with in any other part of 
Baltistén or of tho neighbouring countries. This, to my mind, 
is the most delightful place in all Baltistan; after the sandy 
tracts of Skardii one can thoroughly enjoy sitting in the shade 
of the fruit-trees, whose bright foliage is varied by that of some 
large Planes, through which the eye can quietly view the grand 
mountains that on both sides bound the valley. 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are villages like 
this,-but no one of so great extent. Towards the upper part 
of this length, on the right bank, which is the least sunny, apricot 
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and mulberry trees become fewer, and in their stead walnut-trees 
flourish. In the central flat are sandy tracts covered with the 
prickly shrub, Hippophae; through these the river flows with 
a large voluthe of water and great velocity; it can be crossed 
opposite to Shigar on rafts made of numbers of inflated goatskins 
fastened together by sticks; the force of the current, which here 
raises waves some feet in height, makes it a passage of some 
difficulty ; in summer time it is impossible to get horses over, 
so that for some months there is no way of communication for 
them between the right and left banks; I had to leaye my 
ponies behind at Shigar, and did not rejoin them for several 
weeks. 

The Shigar River may be said to be formed by the union 
of the Basha and Brald&i streams, which meet at the top of this 
wide Shigar Valley. From these upwards the two branch valleys 
are narrow. I followed up both these branches in succession, 
beginning with the western, called Basha. 


BAstHA, 


In the bottom of this valley there is no flat; there is, indeed, 
nought but the space occupied by the fans which project from 
the side ravines; each of these fans is the seat of a village, a 
small cultivated tract, with walnut-trees scattered about it. 
Often rocky precipices rise from the river side or else from close 
behind the villages; if one ascends far enough to see clear of 
these then the highest mountains come into view, peak after peak, 
rising from serrated ridges. Three thousand feet or so above the 
level of the villages are commonly pasture-grounds, whither the 
flocks and herds are driven for the summer months; on these 
there is often a collection of small stone huts for the shepherds 
to live in. It is only at such heights that any pasture can be 
got, and this still is scanty; it must be nourished by the moisture 
from the melting snow. 

Following up the Basha Valley we find the villages to become 
rarer; a tract of many miles is passed without one being met 
with; at last we reach Arandt, the highest in the valley. 

id 
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Arandi is close to the end of a huge glacier that fills up the 
valley with its great mass of ice, black, with stone-heaps and dirt. 
The elevation of the village and of the foot of the glacier is 
between 10,000 and 11,000 feet. This is one of those largest 
glaciers that come down from some of the highest mountains 
and occupy a great length of the valleys. In making three and 
a half marches on it, or alongside of it, I obtained a fair know- 
ledge of its form and character, ef which some account will now 
be given, beginning from the foot and going upwards. 

The valley thus filled with ice is a mile and a half wide; the 
height of the ice at the irregular ending off seemed about 200 
feet; but above the thickness probably was greater. Crossing 
not far above the end we find a very irregular mass of ice, with 
ridges and hollows of no even run, so covered with stones that 
in going over the whole mile and a half, which is the width of 
the glacier, hardly once does one put one’s feet on ice; on the 
higher parts are thick mounds of stones; on the slopes there are 
less; in the hollows again are accumulations of them; all this 
is because the ice has becn so much melted as it nears its end 
that the stones of the various moraines bave slipped and become 
mixed together. Thus it is for some miles up; but when we 
go farther up still, then the moraine matter appears in lines, 
and strips of clean ice come into view between thom. If when 
one has passed along, say, 15 or 20 miles of the glacier, one rises 
on the hill-side to gain a wiew over it, one sees the great ice- 
stream lying with its enormous length in the valley, with a very 
low slope of surface; at this part the incline is not more than 
12° or 2°, though, below, the slope had been rather more; in 
the centre is a wide strip of snow-white ice moulded by melting 
into such forms as to give the appearance of waves of a rapid 
stream; on either side aro lincs of moraines; steep rocky banks 
make the boundary of all; above these are mountains with an 
immense spread of perpetual snow, from which spring glaciers, 
some ending off abruptly high above the main valley, others 
continuing on and coming down, with a steep slope, to join and 
coalesce with the large glacier. As we go up, large tributary 
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glaciers come in which themselves have a moderately low slope, 
as of 4° or 5°; to these again join some of the steeper ones, 
leading from the mass of perpetual snow above. The highest 
spot I reached was in the centre of the glacier 20 or 25 miles 
up from its foot; up to this place the width had been very 
regular, I should say from a mile and a quarter to a mile and 
a half; but here a greater expanse of ice was visible; the ice 
was white-surfaced, loolxing like a frozen and snow-covered lake, 
and here it was far clearer of débris than it was below, still 
moraine-lines lay along the centre. ‘his wider part (which is 
about 18,500 feet above the sea) is where several glaciers meeting 
combine to form the great stream which thence, as before said, 
flows on with a gentle incline. From the foot of the glacier at 
Aranda to the summit of the feeding glaciers the distance must 
be over 80 miles. F 
At Arandi there was cultivation ; near above it birch grows 
in some abundance; at several places along the glacier side, 
chiefly in sheltered spots, both willow and birch are to be met 
with, but at the highest part visited only grass is to be seen; 
this in itself is rare for Baltistan; it denotes that here, in the 
heart of the mountains, moisture, either of melting snow or of 
rain, ig more abundant. The way along the glacier was very 
rough, not many miles could be done in a day; it took us three 
and a half days to do what on the map would measure but 20 
or 25 miles; the way was chiefly owr the loose stones of the 
side moraine, but now and then it was possible to take to the 
hill-side; in the higher part the crossing of the side glaciers was 
especially difficult, for at the falling in of them the ice was much 
broken; as, howaver, no snow concealed the difficulties, we were 
able to avoid or overcome them without risk; in the very highest 
part visited there was a long reach of even ice in the centre that 
was easy to go on. The way was partly known to the natives 
of Aranda, For some miles up from the foot they are accus- 
tomed to take their cattle in spring time for a month or two's 
grazing on the slope at the side of the glacier, whence snow melts 
earlier than it does on their own side of the valley. Farther 
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up the ground had been trodden by few; Major Godwin-Austen 
had been over it in prosecution of the topographical survey, and 
one or two English sportsmen had also found their way to the 
glacier side;* but the only marks of animal life were footprints 
of ibex, leopard, and of bear. As far as I know there 
is no way possible to the head of this great glacier and over 
the watershed. It is true that in the map which illustrates 
Mr. Hayward’s letters on Gilgit and Yasin (published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 1870) a route- 
line is put in along the course of it; but this I think was inserted 
by mistake; the road to Nagar (a very difficult one), as shown 
by Major Godwin-Austen, goes up a ravine due north from Aranda 
and not in the valley of this large glacier. 

Along the side of the glacier there were both lakes and marks 
of former lakes. One of these that had existed a month before 
had occupied a space about a quaiter of a mile long and 300 yard: 
wide, and had had an extreme depth of 150 feet ; its waters hac 
drained away in three days. Anothor, of triangular form, hac 
been half a mile long, with a perpendicular of 250 yards; it hac 
dried or drained a week before we were at the spot, after existin; 
some tio or three years. Higher up were traces of two or thre: 
smaller lakes having’ existed, and I passed one still full of watei 
All these lakes are formed in a recess in the mountain-side, at thi 
mouth of a gulley, where the straight course of the glacier shut 
up the opening of it, and,makes a hollow that gets filled 
the drainage from above, unless there be a lower outlet throug! 
the cracks in the ice. If, after the lake has been formed, thi 
onward movement of the glacier makes such a fissure as wil 
enable the waters to communicate with the gencral nether drain 
age of it, then the lake runs dry. While the lake remains sanc 
and mud are deposited in its bed, which afterwards tell the tale o 
it; and moraine stones shed by tho glacier become imbedded ir 
the finer deposit. 


* Majo. Godwin-Austen has given an account of this and other glaciers of thi 
Basha and Brildi valleys ma pape read before the Royal Geogiaplical Society o1 
the llth January, 1864, ei 
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BRALDU. 


The valley of Braldéi, down which comes the easterly tributary 
of the Shigar River, has been so well described by Major Godwin- 
Austen in the paper before mentioned that I will not give any 
detailed account of it. In the lower part it a good deal resembles 
Basha, being narrow and having various villages on the alluvial 
fans. At the head of it are the highest mountains and the largest 
glaciers of any. The largest glacier of all (this one I did not 
myself visit) is the Baltoro Glacier, 85 miles long, which comes 
down between two extremely lofty ridges; the southern ridge has 
peaks over 25,000 feet, while the northern (which is part of the 
watershed) rises in one spot to the height of 28,265 feet, the peak 
of that height (marked K 2) being the second highest mountain 
known in the world, Mount Everest only exceeding it. It is not 
easy to get a sight of this mountain; I once saw it from a dis- 
tance of nearly 70 miles, standing up, in the form given in the 
sketch, clear above all the great ridges. 





eo? ae 


is 


K 2, 28,265 wer, AS SEEN FROM TURMIK, 


A way from Skirdii to Yarkand used in former times to lead 
travellers for some distance up the Baltoro Glacier, and then 
across the range, he1e called Mustagh, by one of the northern 
tributary glaciers. From certain ice-changes that road becoming 
too difficult, a new one was struck out up a more northerly glacier 
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that leads to where Mustigh Pass is marked on the large map. 
This one I followed for some distance up the glacier, but not as far 
as the summit of the Pass, to which as yet no Huropean has reached. 
In following this road there was formerly—and may be even 
now—danger from the Hunza robbers, who, issuing from their 
own country and crossing the watershed by an easier Pass, used. to 
attack the caravans where the two roads met on the farther side 
of the range. When I was in Braldé, in 1863, I met with one of 
a very few men who had escaped from an attack that had been 
made a week or two before on a small caravan of Baltis who were 
returning from their country after a sojourn in Yarkand. Nearly 
all had been captured to be sold as slaves, and of the goods, 
horses, and cattle nothing was recovered. And the physical diffi- 
culties of the road are not small. The Pass is open for but a 
short time in summer; as soon as snow falls on it the crevasses 
are hidden and the journey becomes dangerous. In crossing, men 
are tied together, yak-calves are carried; ponies of Yarkand—a 
useful breed—also used to be ventured, they were sometimes led 
over the crevasses with ropes, held by eight men in front and 
eight behind. Even when safe over the Pass (on the hitherward 
journey) the horses and cattle could not at once be brought down 
to the inhabited parts; they had to be kept in one of the inter- 
mediate pastures until, as winter neared, the streams got low and 
the passage along the valley became practicable for the four- 
footed ones. These combingd difficulties have caused this road to 
be at present disused. From the time I was speaking of, 1863, 
up to 1870, when T again visited Baltistin, there had been no 
communication between that country and Yarkand. 


RONDU. 


The part of Baltistin next to be visited is that portion of the 
Indus Valley which is below the wide opening of Skardi. We 
saw that the valley was narrow above that opening and narrow 
below it. The narrowest part of the lower gorge is called Rondi ; 

232 
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that name also has a political signification, for Rondi is a Rajaship 
dependent on Skardi ;* but before we reach the boundary of that 
division certain other places in the narrow valley will call our 
attention ; these will be dealt with nearly in the order in which I 
came on them in marching down from Skardi. 

I took the left bank. Katstra is the first large village. It is 
situated at the mouth of a ravine, whose foaming stream drains a 
great space of mountain country on the south. At the debouch- 
ment there is a mass of fan-stuff and moraine-stuff. For culti- 
vation there is water in plenty, but ground fit for it is scarce, the 
loose blocks of stone so much fill up the space; wherever water- 
courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceedingly well, the fields 
are all shaded with them; there are apricot and walnut in great 
plenty, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit, resembling, 
but excelling, that which we have in England. This cultivated 
part is on ground that has been made by the stream; but at the 
mouth of the ravine, on both sides, is an enormous amount of 
glacier débris; on the right or south-east side is a long moraine- 
heap, reaching from close by the mountains down to the river, 
which, being confined thus on its left bank and by a fan at Bra~ 
gardo on its right, here changes from a wide-spreading river to 
a torrent. One yery large transported block I observed on the 
moraine ; it was of mica-schist, approaching to gneiss; the part of 
it exposed measured 140 feet by 90 feet by 40 feet high. On'the 
left bank of the Katsira stream is angther movaine-heap that also 
begins from the mountain-slope; this is an enormous accumu~ 
lation, the surface is all of large blocks, it stretches wide as well as 
long ; a great hollow in it is occupied by a lake, which the people 
there call “Jarva Tso,” some three-quarters of a mile long and 800 
or 400 yards broad ; to this lake there is no inlet of water, except 
a little waste from the irrigation and on one side a spring; there is 
also no visible outlet, its waters fall in winter and rise in summer, 
but to no great extent. That part of the moraine which bounds 


* Formerly the Raja of Rondit was tributary to the Raja of Skardii; now he is 
wi ty eae and Rondii is governed directly by the Meharaja’s 1epresentative 
a ard. 
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the lake towards the mountain-side is a great steep bank made up 
of masses of rock, of gneiss or of schist, piled to a height of 350 
or 400 feet; the pieces of rock composing it are large, those of 
20 to 80 feet in diameter are in thousands, and those of the size of 
50 and 100 feet are many. The moraine-mass ends towards the 
river in a cliff of perhaps 500 feet. The glacier that left all this 
moraine must have been of great size, whether we judge from the 
moraine itself or consider ffom the map the area it must have 
occupied. Doubtless at one time—perhaps more than once—the 
moraines or the glacier, or the two together, dammed the river 
and made the Skardi Valley into a lake. I will not here discuss 
whether ail the lacustrine deposits and accompanying phenomena 
of that valley can thus be accounted for, but that some may I am 
sure, . 

Between Katstixa and Basho the road leads us, some hundreds 
of feet above the river, sometimes across taluses, sometimes on the 
face of the cliff, often being carried over frail wooden stages that have 
with difficulty been fixed; the way is rough and difficult. Basho 
is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river valley, 
where, too, a rayine comes down to meet it. There is a small 
space enclosed between rocky spurs; the part that is cultivated is 
crowded with fruit-trees; these are mostly of the same sorts as 
those before met with, but here apricots do not grow to perfection ; 
the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly is it noted for 
the small black currant-efape, of which there are some little 
vineyards,* On tho mountains behind Basho is a forest of 
pine, the Pinus eacelsa ; this begins about 9000 feet from the sea 
level and extends well above. I hear that there are many places 
in the basin of the Katstira stream also where this tree is found. 
The oceurrence of it marks a considorable difference in the climate 
of this western part of Baltistén; the difference, however, seems to 
affect only elevations such as these, and not the base of the 
valleys.t 

Below Basho the road is as bad as it was above; at last the 


* The height above the sca is 6900 feet. 
_ tT At the head of the Stok Valley (north of the Indus) spi uce-jir is Found, 
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valley-way becomes so difficult that one is forced to rise the 
mountain-side for some 4000 feet, and, crossing a spur, to descend 
to the valley again ; on the slope as we rose the pencil-cedar was 
plentifully scattered, and on the summit of the spur-pass which we 
crossed* was a grassy and bushy slope and much birchwood, this 
being another evidence of our having come to a less completely 
Tibetan climate. From such a position as this Pass, several 
thousand feet above the valley, we were sure to obtain a more 
complete view of the mountains than from below, especially of 
those on the right bank of the Indus. They were mountains 
of the grandest form. Facing the river were enormous cliffs, or 
steep slopes of bare rock, fining at their summits to peaks; sharp 
vidges divided the various ravines, and from them issued spurs 
ending in vertical precipices; all this on an extremely large scale. 
The steepness of these mountains is such that there are several 
quite inaccessible tracts—valleys into which no one can penetrate. 

The ridge that we crossed (which is at the salient angle of a 
bend of the river) was the boundary, the beginning, of the Rondi 
Rajaship. When the Dogris came, a defence-work was here thrown 
up by the Ronda people, but the Dogras turned it by taking a 
higher path, which, for a good reward, the Basho people pointed 
out ; the parallel of Thermopyle cannot be carried any farther. 

A fact of very great import in the consideration of the former 
physical geography of this country came here under my notice. 
On a lower part of this same spur, jus facing the opposite valley 
of Turmik, I found loose on the surface well-rounded stones, of 
granite and schist, many the size of one’s fist, some a foot across ; 
they were so distinctly a river gravel that the headman of Basho, 
who was with me, said, “This is the sort of stone found by the 
river side ; I am astonished to see them up here”; the level must 
be 9500 feet, that is, some 8000 feet above the river ; the expla- 
nation of their presence will be the same as what will account for 
the high-level deposits in other parts of this Indus Valley. 

Thence the road descends, by a zigzag way that looked 
impracticable, and really was difficult, to the river side, and soon 

* The Katsbir Pass, 11,500 feet high. 
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after we reached the first village of Rondi; beyond it were more 
rough ascents and descents, which, to us, exposed in the lower 
level of the valley to the rock-reflected heat of the blazing sun, 
were some of the most trying bits of ground we had met with; 
then we reached the head-quarters of Rondi, a village called by 
the same name, 

Ronda village, which has an elevation of 6700 feot, is a 
strangely-situated place; it occupies little shelves, as it were, on 
the rock, A ravine that comes down from the southern mountains 
is here narrowed up to a deep gulley of 30 feet in width, with ver- 
tical rocky sides; along these cliffs the water, taken from higher 
up the stream, is led in wooden troughs supported in one way or 
another as the people have been able to manage ; on coming clear 
of the gulley it is distributed in little channels throughout the 
village, of which the whole area is but small. Here the same 
crops and the same fruit-trees are met with as before, with the 
addition of pomegranate; weeping willow too adds its graceful form 
to the varied collection of trees that almost hide the fields from 
view. On a separate, narrow, neatly isolated, plateau is the Raja’s 
house, which is called the Fort. It is a curious building, made of 
courses of stone and wood, with corner-pillars and doorways of the 
same slab-arrangement that we saw at Bhadarwah. The river 
flows past, some hundreds of feet below the level of the village, 
between perpendicular rocks of massive gneiss; in a narrow part 
it is spanned by a rope-bri@ye, made of birch-twigs, which is 870 
feet long in the curve, with a fall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest 
part being about 50 fect above the stream. Tho approach to the 
bridge is over slippery rocks; the path to it is so narrow and 
difficult that one’s steps have to be aided in many places by 
ladders. 

We have here a repetition of what, under the heading of 
Central Ladakh, I spoke of as occurring by Dah, which is 120 
miles higher up in this same Indus Valley. Jor a long distance 
the river flows in a narrow gorge, the vertical rocks that form it 
are over 600 feet high; this lowest part of the cross-section of the 
valley, perhaps even for a height of 1000 feet, scems to be distinct, 
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as to slope, from that above, as if the latest down-cutting had been 
done with a different tool. This was noticeable in many places 
between Katstira and Rondi. Another instance of the last 
deepening of siream-channels being done in such a way as to 
make but a narrow gorge is at the flowing in of the stream of the 
Turmik Valley to the Indus; between that river and the village 
of Dassii a narrow channel, several hundred feet in depth, has 
been formed through, as it were, a barrier of rock. 


DEoSsat. 


This is a tract which, from its position intermediate between 
the different divisions we have adopted for description, from its 
being a kind of no man’s land, has run the risk of being passed 
over by us without notice. Whether it can strictly be called part 
of Baltistaén Iam not sure; but at all events it may be as con- 
veniently described here as anywhere.* 

Deosai is a plateau, a mass of high land, surrounded by yet 
higher mountains. The centre of it lies 25 miles south-south- 
west from Skardi, while the nearer edge is only 10 miles from 
that place. There is a ring of mountains, irregular, but still of 
a general circular form, the diameter of which, from crest to crest 
of the ridge, is about 25 miles. These mountains make a rugged 
serrated barrier of a height of from 16,000 to 17,000 feet. Within 
this ring is flat, though not completely flat, country, made up of 
plateaus more or less separated by flat*valleys a few hundred feet 
below them in level. This flat part varies in height from 12,000 
to 18,000 feet, according as we measure a valley or an inter- 
mediate plateau, or according as we take the measure away from 
or near to the mountains. As to the ring of mountains, they are 
serrated, but there are few low depressions in them ; one towards 
Skirdi, over which (by the Burji Pass) comes the road from 
Kashmir, is 15,700 feet high; and on the western side are one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The face of the moun- 


* There is a short sketch of this tract in my paper on the Indus alluviums, before 


quoted (Quart. Geological Journ., Aug. 1873); something of what is written in it will 
be here repeated. 
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tains is divided into steep-faced hollows and projecting spurs. As 
these spurs stretch out and diminish in altitude, we find, in con- 
tinuation of the line of them, the widths of plateau before men- 
tioned, separated by the valleys, which latter have originated in 
the hollows of the mountain-ridge. The diameter of the ring of 
mountains being 25 miles, an inner concentric ring of 15 miles 
diameter will, roughly speaking, include the plains of the two 
sorts—the higher dry stony plateaus and the intermediate flat 
valleys. The drainage of the arca, first, to some extent, 
converges to the centre; then, tho streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east 
corner by a stream called the Shigar River (the second, it will be 
observed, of that name in Baltistén), which flows into the Dras 
River, and so to the Indus. 

In the paper before cited I have endeavoured to show the 
origin of the present form of the Deosai plateau; I will not here 
repeat the whole line of argument, but will state that my con- 
clusion is that formerly—in some part of the glacial period—the 
whole was one stony, watery expanse, over which flowed streams 
from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the mountains, 
these streams bifurcating, rejoining, converging; that during this 
time the stony, gravelly, matorial that we sco in the higher 
plateaus was accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level 
of the whole area becoming thus raised, while the continuation of 
the course of the combined waters down to the Dris and the Indus 
rivers was itself contemporaneously being raised; that, later, 
when the time came, probably on the change of climate—when 
less frost made less waste of the mountains—for the streams to be 
denuders instead of accumulators of alluvium, then the valleys 
were cut out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, 
and the intermediate spreads of stony table-land were left, which 
towards the hills connect with the spurs, and away from them end 
off where two of the valleys join. 

The most frequented route between Kashmir and Skardii is 
over this plateau; the particulars of the marches are given in 
Appendix IV., Route 10; we will here only concern ourselves with 
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those that lead us across Deosai. In coming from the side of 
Kashmir, one’s last halting-place within the Jhelam basin is at a 
spot called Burzil.* Thence two Passes have to be traversed near 
together. The first, called Stakpi La, leads from the Kishanganga 
basin into that of the Shingo, a tributary of the Dias River; it is 
therefore on the line of the main watershed. The Pass (which is 
12,900 feet high) is a defile; the bottom, almost level for the 
length of a mile, is here turf-covered, there strewn with blocks ; 
mountains of grey granite rise to something less than 2000 feet 
close on each side; in a mile or two the defile opens into the 
wider valley at the head of the Shingo River. This we now but 
dip into and cross, rising out of it to the north-east by a short 
steep ascent to a Pass called Sarsangar (13,860 feet), immediately 
on the farther side of which, after a descent of a few feet only, we 
come on a lake occupying the base of the defile. The lake is half 
or three-quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide; it is but 
another work of the old glaciers; many old moraine-heaps and 
roches-moutonnées had we passed, and now we find this lake 
closed in by an old moraine; here too are polished and grooved 
rocks; whether the lake occupied a rock-basin or was entirely 
caused by the moraine-matter damming the waters I could not 
determine. Immediately beyond—at a lower level by some 150 
feet—is a second lake of about the same dimensions; this also is 
dammed by a moraine. A few miles off to the north is 
a larger lake called Sheosar; it is a wearly circular sheet of water 
of a diameter of more than a mile; this seemed to be a rock-basin, 
there was no sign of moraine-matter for the dam; if the lake is 
pretty deep, as 1 think it is, the hollow will certainly have been 
made in the rock itself. Over a neck but 150 feet above the Jake 
goes a path to Astor; this neck is part of the boundary of the 
Deosai, drainage, for beyond it a valley led down suddenly in the 
direction of Astor. Onwards we cross the wide plateaus 
and the narrower valleys of Deosai. For five-and-twenty miles 
the road traverses the one and the other alternately; the plateaus 


* This is also one of the stages on the route between Kashmir and Gilgit, as we 
shall see in the next chapter. 
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ave dry and stony, the valleys have some little pasture. There 
are no human inhabitants. The living things one sees most of are 
the marmots. These animals are in great numbers; and they. are 
always watching one, sitting by their holes upright on their 
haunches, with their knowing heads poked a little forward, and 
their paws held up in front of their breasts. They cry with a 
voice between a squeak and a whistle; when alarmed ihey dive 
into their holes with wonderfel rapidity. In colour they are 
bright brown on the back and lighter on the belly; as to size, 
they may be 24 feet long. The Gurez people (who speak a Dard 
dialect) call them Trishian, shitin being the word for dog; I was 
unable to find out what the prefix éri meant. 

The passage of this table-land is easy enough in summer, The 
elevation of the road averaging perhaps 13,000 feet, the rarity of 
the air is felt, but not badly ; some grass, fuel, and water can be 
found at every place required for a halting-ground. But with the 
first coming on of winter the Pass is closed by the snow, and it 
may be dangerous to be caught on the waste. Generally the end 
of September is the time; but in 1870, on the 8th September, 
such a fall of snow came as to cover the whole plain to a depth 
of half a foot or more; this snow lasted for a few days only, till 
the sun came out strong again; in this storm three Bualtis lost 
their lives,—they died of cold during the night; a ILindostani 
servant of mine who was coming with a pony and a mule managed 
to find shelter, and weathered it. All the spots froquented by 
travellers on Deosai have two names, one which the Baltis enll 
them by, and one originating with the Dards of Astor or Gurez, 
Especially is this scen in the names of streams ; one name always 
ends in chu and the other in wot, which words are respectively the 
Balti and the Dard for water. 

The Skardi road leaves this tract by a Pass of 15,700 feet over 
the northern part of the bounding ridge. In approaching this 
we see how the mountains are cut out into flat-bottomed amphi- 
theatres, and we see clearly that these were the beds of ancient 
glaciers. Acyoss the front of each of them is a stone-heap nearly 
level on the upper, inner, side, and sloping down on the outer; 
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these were terminal moraines, on which the glacier had raised 
itself while it shot down its detritus to make the slope below. 
The road passes by one of the most perfect of these amphi- 
theatres; it was about a mile and a half long, and half that 
in width; on one side the rocks rose clear and precipitous for 
some 1500 feet, making a sharp-edged ridge; these curving 
round were on the other side more covered with stony taluses ; 
the nearly level bottom was in great part occupied by moundy 
masses of stone, among these lay one small tarn, while a larger 
one reached to the foot of the great cliff, reflecting its crags, 
The narrow ridge divides this amphitheatre from a valley that 
leads direct to Skardii with the great fall of 8000 feet in seven 
miles, measured straight, or about cleven miles by the road. 

At the summit there opened a view which produced an im- 
pression of grandeur as deep as I had ever experienced. We 
looked from our great height right on to the mountains beyond 
the Indus and Shigar rivers. These, though distant 40 and 50 
miles, presented a magnificent spectacle. It was a combination of 
various lines of mountains, with lofty peaks rising from these ridges 
in great precipitous masses, or in pyramids ending in acute points, 
the snow thick on them; these vary from 21,000 to 25,700 feet. 
Below this great region of snow mountains comes an enormous 
depth of rocky ones; in the upper hollows of these lie some 
glaciers that reach far below the level of the snow. We saw this 
in the morning sun, which lighted up¢the higher snows and threw 
dark shadows of the peaks over the lower snow-beds, but it made 
a soft haze in front of the nearer rocky mountains, which perhaps 
aided in giving us so great, so true, an idea of the size and 
grandeur of the range. 


Tur Gamer or Poto.* 

Baltistan is one of tho homes of polo. This is so thoroughly 
the national game of the Baltis that almost every village has its 
polo ground, enclosed and carefully kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately fond of the game ; those of rank look on 


* Ti can now hardly be necessary to define this game as hockey on horschack. 
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the playing of it as one of the chief objects for which they were 
sent into the world; but not to them is the pursuit confined; all 
who can get a pony to mount join in it, and the poorest enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of it; the children from an early age 
get their eye and hand in accord by practising it on foot—playing 
indeed the ordinary hockey of our country. It is not surprising 
that such an active pursuit of the game should produce good 
players. I have met with young men of most admirable skill. 
These have been mostly of the Wazir class, a class of men who, 
while always able from their circumstances to join in the pursuit, 
have greater activity and energy than the Rajas whom they serve. 
The Rajas, indeed, have been all brought up to play, and they 
also usually have good skill, but they seldom ride with the same 
"pluck, or throw themselves so completely into the game as do 
the Wazirs. 

In Dardistin also polo is played. Indeed it is practised from 
Leh on the south-east to high up the Gilgit Valley on tho north- 
west, and even in the Chitral Valley beyond; I have met and 
played with some people from this last country who had come to 
Gilgit on political business. At Leh it was introduced by the 
colony of Baltis who settled at Chushot, close by; it has been 
adopted by the higher class of Ladakhis, but not by the people 
generally; on the other hand, in every place where live Bualtis 
or Dards, the polo ground may be looked for, 

For an interesting fact yelating to the antiquity of the game 
wo are indebted 1o an anonymous correspondent of ‘ The Times,’ 
who, on 12th June, 1874, gave an extract from the ‘ History of 
the Reign of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus’ (by Joannes 
Cinnamus), which shows that the very same game was played at 
Constantinople in the middle of the twelfth century, and that even 
at that time it was considered an old as well as an honourable 
game, and was practised by the Emperors themselves.* In the 


* T here give a tiauslation from the Latin of that part of the extract which 
deseribes the game. It will be seen that it differs not from the polo of to-day except 
in the form of the stick. “The nature of the game is as follows :—~Young men, 
divided inte sides of nearly equal numbeis, discharge a ball made of leather, about 
the size of an apple, into a corfain place previously measured out for that purpose, 
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time of the Mughal Empire in India it was, I believe, common 
among the courtiers. Strange it is that, dying out in India, till it 
remained only in two odd corners—Maniptr and the country we 
are describing—it should now again be learnt and practised by 
the last new rulers of India. 

Englishmen in Calcutta first got the game from the peoplo 
of Manipir on the borders of Barma. In the Panjab they began 
playing it about ten years ago, the game having been introduced 
into that province about simultaneously from Calcutta and from 
the Kashmir country. The English visitors to Kashmir played it, 
as far as I know for the first time, in 1868; from there it was 
carried to Syaélkot and other British stations, while about the 
same time the Calcutta game also spread into the Panjab, : 

I have played polo with natives of Baltistén and Dardistan in 
many different places, and have closely observed their styles of 
play; as it is a pastime that has now got a good footing in 
England, and is likely, I should hope, to spread, it may not be 
amiss to say something of the way in which it is played abroad. 

In these mountainous countries the tactics of polo are modified, 
or at all events determined, by the narrowness of the ground it is 
played on. There it is seldom possible to get more than a long 
narrow strip of level ground—neyer is there a wide expanse. 
The length from goal to goal is commonly 200 yards, sometimes 
it is as much as 250; while the width of the ground is from 30 to 
40 yards only; the width of each goal is over ten and under 
fifteen yards; the goals are marked by white stones sunk into, but 
showing half a foot or a foot above, the ground. The surface is 


Then on each side they make at full gallop for the ball, which has been placed in 
the middie, as if it were a prize, each having in his right band a stick, which is of 
moderate length and terminates suddenly in{a 1ounded space, the middle of which 
is filled up with catgut stiings fastened together in the mannor of a net, Hach side 
then does its best that it may be the first to drive the ball beyond the other (i.e. 
apposite) gol which had been previously marked out. For when the ball is driven 
into either of the goals by the use of the netted sticks, that is reckoned as a victory 
for one side. This, indeed, is the nature of the game, it obviously lays you open to 
a fall and other dangers, for it is necessary for anyone who practises it to lean back 
continually and to bend to light and left, so as to wheel his horse round and direct 
his course and his movements according to the varying movements of the ball. In 
this manner, then, is the game in question carried on.” 
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generally a fine turf, which is kept in good order by occasional 
irrigation; the ground is enclosed by loose stone walls, so that 
the ball seldom goes beyond bounds; the game is better when 
these walls are smooth, so that the rebound of the ball can be 
reckoned on, but their rough construction seldom allows of 
this. 

There is no maximum or minimum number of players; in a 
large ground fifteen a side is considered a full number, but very 
fair play can be got with six or seven a side. The people con- 
sider that it would be impossible for the game to go on properly 
without music; the band, then, consisting nsually of two pair of 
drums, a fife, and a long horn that one man can hardly wield, 
first escort the chief personage—the Raja of the place, or whoever 
he may be—in procession to the ground, and then take their post 
on a raised platform in the centre of one side. Then the Raja 
sitting down has the sides made up. This is done in a fairer way 
than by alternate choosing—which gives such advantage to him 
who wins the toss. Hach man gives either his whip or his polo 
stick, and these are paired, either by the Raja’s advice or by the 
general voice of tho bystanders, so that two equally good players 
are made into one pair; then is brought forward some little boy 
who knows nothing of the relative skill of the owners of the whips, 
nor eyen whose they are, and he, taking a pair of whips, shifts 
them round two or three times in his hands, and then separates 
them, putting down one on ,his right hand and one on his left, 
and so with each pair till two heaps are made, the owners of 
which represent the two sides. All this is for the sake of equality 
and impartiality. The players commonly know each othor so 
well that they do not distinguish the sides by any aid as of 
colours ; this makes it very puzzling for a stranger and less inter- 
esting to the spectators; the plan of wearing colours is certainly 
one to be commended. 

Though the goals are appropriated to the two sides, yet the 
players do not take up their station at their respective goals, 
but all congregate at one end. Then from here one player begins 
the game by taking the ball in his hand, starting off at full gallop, 
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and, when he comes to the middle of the ground, throwing it up 
and striking it as best he can towards the enemy’s goal; in this 
some are so skilful that the ball sometimes enters and the goal 
is won without anyone else having had a chance. But the leader 
is followed not only by his own side, but by all his opponents, 
galloping close behind, and the struggle comes for the second 
blow, if the ball has not reached the goal. Now when one of the 
other party gets the chance, he does not strike it back in the 
direction he wishes it ultimately to go, but carries it on towards 
his own base, for the sake of putting it not through, but past, 
outside, the goal-marks, that is to say, for the sake of making the 
ball miss the goal and pass behind. If this happens the practice 
is for a bystander to take up the ball and thiow it as hard as he 
can in the other direction, so that now the second side have the 
advantage due to the impetus. And it is the rule that the game 
is not considered as again started until one of that side has 
touched the ball, this being done without interruption from the 
other side. Now piobably will come the time when the 
ball gets checked and entangled among the horses’ legs; then 
comes a melée, often amusing enough, when with crowding ef 
horses, pushing, hooking of sticks—intentionally as well as by 
accident, for it is an allowed thing—the ball remains for long 
confined and often invisible; till by some chance it gets clear and 
is carried away by some nimble-handed one, when a race again 
begins, to make or save the goal. 

The better players are marvellously good in carrying the ball 
along by successive strokes on whichever side of their horse it 
may happen to be; their ponies too—well lmnowing their duty— 
follow it in every turn and to the best of their speed. But an 
opponent coming up may spoil the other's stroke by catching his 
stick even when unable to reach the ball itself. Others following 
close take up the game, and so it rolls from one goal back to the 
other, or to the centre, backwards and forwards often for long. 
When the ball enters the goal, even then the game is not ended ; 
it is not won until a man of the nearly victorious party dismount- 
ing picks it up; so that there is yet a chance for the other side 
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to strike the ball out again and carry it away; but it must be 
struck out as it came—between the goal-marks, else the first side 
have still the power to pick it up. 

The music had been playing nearly the whole time, with 
especial force on the taking off and on each rush at speed, and 
now, when the ball is caught and the game won, the band strikes 
up in sign of victory, and immediately, no breathing-time being 
given, one of the winning side gallops out with the ball—com- 
monly the one who dismounting picked it up—and takes off as 
before, for a new game. It is this that brings about the custom 
of changing goals at each game; for the winning side, having put 
the ball through their opponents’ goal, in starting afresh from 
there, make it their own. 

There is no rule against getting in front of the ball or waiting 
at your enemy’s goal; this last is commonly done by some wily 
players, while staying at one’s own goal to defend it is never even 
thought of. 

In this way the play goes on without a moment’s intermission 
may be for a couple of hours or even more, until one side has 
scored nine games, which may have involved the playing of 
seventeen; this makes the rubber, and the reaching to that 
number is the signal for resting, or more probably for closing 
the game. 

‘Now comes in another ceremony. The winning side, riding 
up, collect in front of the musicians, and, while they play the 
Balti equivalent for-‘See the Conquering Hero comes,’ join in 
with shouts and cheers, and raising and lowering and waving of 
their sticks; and then, if they are much elated with their victory 
—if some wager, or some point of credit had been depending on 
the game—a few of them will dismount and commence a pro- 
tesque dance to horrible music, accompanied by wild grimaces and 
gestures to mark their exultation, the other party meanwhile 
having slunk off to the farther end; all this shows how thoroughly 
the Baltis and the Dards enter into the game and enjoy victory 
in it. 

Once or twice I was especially glad to find myself on the 
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winning side. The stake was a salaam, which the losers had to 
fulfil the duties of by walking the whole length of the ground 
up to the winners, who were seated at the farther end, bending 
nearly to the earth in a salaam at every twenty steps or so, at 
each bow the others raising a cheer. At the last, however, the 
victors too rise, and cordially return the salutation. This is most 
likely to be the stake when two villages or districts are the rivals. 

Though eager in the game the Baltis play good-humouredly ; 
sometimes a hard knock is accidentally given, but I never saw 
any falling out. 

The ponies of Baltistin are admirably adapted for polo; 
indeed, this is almost the only use they are put to, for the roads 
are too bad for them to be used to carry packs. It is likely, then, 
that they have for long been bred and selected chiefly in view 
of this use, and their form may be said to embody the experience 
of generations of polo-players as to the right hind of animal for 
the game; for this reason I will say a few words in description. 
They stand about twelve hands three inches, or thirteen hands; 
for, their size they are rather large-boned; they are compact in 
make ; 3. they have a broad chest, a deep shoulder, a well-formed 
batyel well ribbed up, and good hind-quarters, and a small, well- 
‘shapetl head. They are good at hill-climbiig, and at polo they 
are very active; they are of good heart, going long without 
giving in, though they are terribly hard-worked at every game. 
These ponies are ridden on a plain snaffle, and not with the 
sharp bit that natives of India are so fond ef using. The Baltis 
do not wear spurs, but they carry a short whip, hanging on the 
wrist, with which they urge their ponies to full speed, 

The following are a few of the Balti words used in connection 
with the game; they may be useful to anyone else who should 
wish to join those people in playing it. 


Bail polo, : A goal gained —hal trang, 
Stick bentho. Bail gone behind hal chitsun, 
Goal * hal, Taking off dafok, 

5 


I wish now to compare the system of polo-playing in Baltistin 
with that followed in England, especially at Lillie Bridge, where 
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only in this country have I seen it. There is not a great dif- 
ference between the two, but it may be useful to discuss some 
points and perhaps to make some suggestions, 

First, for those respects in which I would not recommend the 
adoption of Balti ways, The plan of a flag-staff is better than 
the goal-stone; it enables one to judge better if a goal has been 
gained or not, and it is equally safe if only fixed so that it will 
go down easily if ridden against. Next I see no 
advantage in the practice of requiring one of the riders to dis- 
mount and pick up the ball before the game be considered won; 
the game must end somewhere, and the natural time is when the 
ball is put within the goal; the origin of this Balti custom was, 
probably, the struggling among themselves of the men of the 
winning side to get the ball, in order to take it off for the next 
game, Again, the giving no breathing-time between 
the games is not likely to be followed by those so careful of 
their horses as are Englishmen; it causes a useless strain on 
the animal’s wind. 

As to hooking of sticks; the practice certainly is productive of 
amusement and variety. One sometimes sees a man careering 
along just ready 10 give the victor stroke, unconscious of others 
following hard upon him, when a gentle hook will spoil his aim ~ 
and discomfit his whole procedure. But I cannot recommend it 
for Englishmen; their tempers will not stand the intorruption 
and consequent vexation; tee practice was tried and disused in 
Upper India. Whether with the cooler air and the other sedative 
surroundings -of home it could safely be adopted I will not 
presume to judge, 

An important branch of the subject is the question of the kind 
of stick to be employed; certainly, next to one’s pony the stick 
deserves attention. There is considerable variety, tho different 
sorts being used in different parts. The accompanying cut shows 
six different forms. . 

No. 1 may be called the Byzantine stick. I have drawn it 
from the idea I received from the description given in the extract 
quoted in the note to p. 881, though perhaps the netted space was 
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more of the shape of a racket; it would suit best, or only, with a 
light ball. No. 2 is the Calcutta stick, taken, I imagine, from 
the Manipiaris ; it is a stiff bamboo, four feet or more long, with, 
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POLO STIORS. 
I, Byzantine; 2, Caleutta; 8, Balti (Skirdi, &.); 4, Balti (Kargil); 5, Dard. 


for a head, a cylindrical piece of hard wood. The Balti sticks 
(Nos. 3 and 4) have curved heads, the curves being of various 
degrees of sharpness, according to the fancy of the player; some 
of the best players use a short stick with a very slightly curved 
head; the other differences are that the handle is shorter (being 
usually 84 feet in length), thinner, and more elastic; and the 
head is much heavier in proportion to the handle than that of 
the Calcutta stick. The head of thage Balti sticks is bored right 
through for the handle, which is fixed by a tight fastening round 
the upper end of the head, this being enabled to get a grip on the 
handle by a slot a couple of inches long being cut in front, It 
seems that the Calcutta stick is the only one that has been intro- 
duced into England. I say with confidence, having tried both 
sorts and seen them both tried, that the Balti stick is the better, 
that more can be done with it. Very likely it takes more time to 
learn the use of it; its shortness involves one’s getting nearer the 
ground—the kind of stick thus reacting on the style of riding; 
for while the Calcutta stick would both be suited to and tend to 
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perpetuate a stiff kind of riding, the Balti stick would encourage 
a freer and more flexible style. When one’s play is accommodated 
to a short stick there is a distinct advantage gained, in that the ball 
will be more lifted by the blow, and be carried farther ; in cross- 
cuts, again, the Balti sticks are much more manageable. Their 
top-heaviness, though awkward for a beginner, helps the blow to 
be very effective. The Baltis do not give the stroke from the wrist, 
but from the elbow or the shoulder. No. 5 is the kind 
of stick used in the Gilgit country. The section of the head of it 
is circular, the handle is elastic. "With this sort I was not much 
taken; those who use it—the Dards—make a very different kind 
of stroke from what the Baltis do; they give a short circular 
stroke from the wrist. This is apt to raise the ball (and knocks 
on the knee are not uncommon from this cause), but it does not 
drive it far, and the game generally of these players is closer, 
more shuffly, more of a mélée than that of Baltistan. 

It is almost essential that the head of tho Balti sticks should 
have the grain of the wood curved with its curve; the piece 
should be cut from the knee of a branch, or of course it might be 
bent by steaming. Birch is most commonly used, but probably 
oak would be as good; for the handle, hazel or ash would do 
well, 

The ball used out there is as light and kmotted a piece of 
wood as can be found; often it is from the root of some tree; 
bamboo-root is probably the best of all. Such a ball as this is 
more lively than the cricket-ball which, I believe, is used in 
England. 

As to the ground, the Baltis will have it that their long 
narrow spaces are the best, and they wish for nothing better. 
Still there can be no doubt that it is only the character of their 
country, the confined area available, that brought about the rule 
of narrow polo-grounds, and, perhaps, the practice of all riding in 
‘one direction. I myself think that a square of 200 yards, with 
the goals in the middle of two opposite sides of it, leaves little to 
be desired. If, indeed, it were possible to enclose the area by any 
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kind of turf wall, or by boarding, which should be smooth enough 
for the ball to rebound from it at the calculated angle, then a 
narrower ground—not so narrow, however, as those of Baltistan— 
would give opportunities for very pretty play. In any case, the 
bounds should be conspicuously marked. 

We now come to the subject of tactical rules. One cannot 
help allowing considerable weight to the fact of three, if not four, 
Englishmen having lost their lives at this game within the first 
ten years of its introduction into Upper India. Considering the 
small number of places; where it is practised, this is a large pro- 
portion. In Baltistén, fatal accidents at polo are hardly known, 
and it behoves us to examine whether this may not be due to 
their different way of conducting the game. I have little 
doubt that this freedom from accident arises from the galloping 
being done by all in the same direction at one time; there is no 
meeting; both sides start together and ride together after the 
ball. This is a very different thing from iwo sides being drawn up 
opposing each other, as in a tournament, and galloping towards 
each other. I grant that with a wide ground one may not be able 
to keep the direction of riding so completely as they do in 
Baltistan; but I think that the start should be made from one 
direction only, even if after that the courses may be less regularly 
kept. As to the commencing, the Balti plan of striking the ball 
in the air at a gallop is,tuch more workmanlike—requiring as it 
does some considerable skall—than awy other. 

To speak generally ‘as to the play one sees at Lillie Bridge, 
I am sure that the best players there, were they to see a game 
played at Shigar or at; Rondt, would learn much. They would 
learn how much of skill there was to be acquired. They would, I 
think, see that the best kind of pony was not a leggy animal, but 
a compact-built, handy, pony, that is both quick to start and quick 
to turn, a pony whose own intelligence is brought to bear on the 
game, not one that incessantly has to be worked by rein and 
spur, and certainly not one that requires blinkers. New kinds of 
stroke, too, would they learn; some of them, I believe (though I 
may have a bias on this subject, which should be allowed for), 
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attainable only with the shorter and comparatively heavy-headed 
sticks. A stroke corresponding to tut four of the cavalry exercise 
is a favourite one with the best Balti and Dard players; it is 
difficult, but it is often useful. A cross-cut stroke, right across 
the front, is especially useful in our wide grounds, and a modifica- 
tion of this, by which the ball when nearly in front of one is sent 
to the left rear, is nearly equally so. These can all be done at the 
gallop by a good player. A fault to be avoided is the fighting 
too much over the ball when it is far away from the line of the 
goals, where the working it backwards or forwards can do little 
good or harm to either side; this looks as if the object were 
simply to get a knock at the ball, without reference to where it 
might go. True it is that even from the far side a good player 
well mounted may take the ball away and drive it home, but with 
the greater number the struggle there does not affect the result. 
When, as is not uncommonly the case in England, the sides are 
small, it is a good plan to bring the goals nearer to one another; 
and if that makes the game seem too easy, then the goals may 
be made narrower. 

I have made these suggestions about the English play, in the 
full hope that if the game is kept up the play will improve, and 
with the desire to help even a little towards that end. That it is 
a game worth keeping up I feel strongly. It is one that, to play 
it well, requires a combination of skill of various sorts. As an 
exercise it is admirable, for it brings into action nearly every 
muscle of the body. As a pastime, it seems to me unrivalled ; it 
is never tedious; with good sides it is always interesting, and 
often exciting. : 

Lastly, I must try to efface an impression that has lately got 
abroad, that polo is a cause of cruelty to the ponies. It can only 
be so if racing be cruel to race-horses, and hunting to hunters. 
The truth is that the game brings out a horse’s capabilities, 
exercises his facultics, and so makes him fulfil the object of bis 
life, in the highest degree. In the heat of the game a blow from 
the ball on his shin or his knee (a joint by no means so tender 
as our knoe, with which it does not correspond in structure) is 
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hardly felt, and this is about the worst that is likely to happen 
with moderate care in playing? which care should be dictated by 
a consideration for both man and beast. If one exposes the ponies 
to no greater risk of injury than we do ourselves at polo, or at 
football—and I cannot think their risk is greater—then the best 
friends of animals should be satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DARDISTAN; THE COUNTRY. 


TUE ROAD FROM KASEMIR TO GILGIT — ASTOR — DAWANJI— GILGIT — PUNIAL — INDUS 
FLOODS, 


TH name written above is one that includes all the land inhabited 
by the Dard race; but since that reaches beyond the bounds of 
the country I have set myself to describe, I must limit this chapter 
to that part of Dardistin which is confined within the Maharaja of 
Kashmir’s dominions. 

In accordance with the plan previously adopted for other parts, 
I shall first show the geographical connection of this country with 
some that we have already become acquainted with by giving an 
account of the road between Kashmir and Gilgit, a principal 
place in Dardistin.~ Then I shall describe different parts of that 
country, saying “something under the headings of Astor, Gilgit, 
Bawanji, ond Punial. In the next chapter I shall speak of the 
inhabitants, of the Dards themselves; afterwards, some account 
of the later events that have affected Gilgit and of the political 
state of the neighbouring valleys will be given. 


Tum Roap rrom Kasnmir to GILGIT. 


This road is traversed by the Maharaja’s troops and those who 
carry their supplies, and by few others. It is twenty-two days’ 
march from Sirmagar to Gilgit; the details of the marches will 
be found in Appendix IV. (Route 9 0). 

Tho way usually adopted is to drop down the Jhclam by boat 
and cross the Walar Lake to a place called Bandipir, whence the 
start by land is made, There is first to bo crossed the ridge which 
intervenes between the Vale of Kashmir and the Kishanganga 
Valley. It takes more than a day to reach to the summit of this. 
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The path zigzags up a spur for a rise of some thousands of feet 
and then comes to a part where the slope up is more gradual; 
here the ground is varied, being broken into sweet little flowery 
dells surrounded by fir-trees. The first halting-place is Tragbal, 
4000 feet above the level of the Kashmir Valley, an oval opening 
in the dazk fir-forest, filled by a pond of artificial make. From 
some spots near we command views of the Vale we have left, 
and of the great lake and the marshes beneath us, and of 
the opposing Panjél Range, whose peaks, separated from their 
base by a great depth of mist-hidden ground, catching the sun’s 
light, looked like mountains of another world. From 
Trigbal a rise of between 2000 and 3000 feet more, up the same 
spur, brings us to the ridge. The Pass is hardly a depression 
in it. On the other side the road descends through somewhat, 
similar but on the whole more wooded ground; after a day and a 
half’s march from the ridge, the banks of the Kishanganga, at a 
place called Kunzalwan, are reached. Thus, then, in traversing 
24 miles of road, or as the crow flies a distance of but 16 miles, 
and rising and descending some 6500 feet, we had crossed the 
northern bounding ridge of Kashmir. : 

The Kishanganga River risos 40 miles to the eastward of this 
spot, among the mountains behind Dris. At Kunzalwan it is a 
fine swift stream; as it goes on it receives the drainage of many 
lateral valleys in a country that is wooded, from which we may be 
sure it is one that has plentiful moistwre; so the current increases 
in volume, until, when it joins the Jhelam at Muzafarabad, it has 
come to be one of equal importance with that river. There is a 
tract beginning a few miles below Kunzalwan where the valley is 
so narrow and the hill-sides so steep that, although the climate is 
favourable, no cultivation exisis and there are no inhabitants, 
indeed, it is almost inaccessible. 

From Kunzalwan our way leads up the valléy. A short march 
past pine-covered hills brings us to Gurez, a chief village, of 
which, the hamlets are little clusters of log huts. This place, which 
gives its name to the district, is where, for some four miles in 
length, the valley is rather wider than at other parts, being from 
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half a mile to a mile across; it ig bounded on the south by wooded 
mountains, and on the north by a great steep cliffy limestone mass, 
which rises to 7000 or 8000 feet from the river. To the view the 
mountains join above and below, closing in the valley. Tho . 
height of Gurez is 7800 feet above the sea. This elevation, com- 
bined with a great amount of cloud and rain in summer and of 
snow in winter, makes the climate inclement, In this and some 
other respects the place reminds me much of the valley of Padar. 
Here the only crops are millet, buckwheat, and peas, which are 
raised by help of irrigation; rice will not ripen. The best produce 
of Gurez are the ponies, which are the best of their size for loads 
that I ever met with. In reaching this upper part of the 
Kishangangi Valley, we had already ‘come into the tract oceupied 
by Dards; in the village of Gurez itself there is a mixture of 
Dards and Kashmiris, but the former predominate. From there 
onwards the people are almost entirely of that race, and dialects 
of the Dard language, a language quite different from Kashmiri, are 
spoken, Where the two large streams meet, just above 
Gurez, is the end of the wider part of the valley. The southern 
stream may be said to be a continuation of the Kishanganga, as its 
course is the longer, and it has, I believe, the greater volume; it 
Hows from the district called Tilel. If one had to go to Tilel one 
would not attempt to follow up the stream, for the gorge it here 
comes out of is impassable except when (for a week or two it may 
be) the river is frozen over travellers must go a few miles up the 
other, the Burzil, stream, and cross a Pass which leads into the 
cultivated valley of Tilel. This I have never visited. Our own 
way leads for three days’ march up the course of the northern 
stream. The valley of it is narrow, bounded by mountains 
rising some 4000 or 5000 feet; the stream flows for the most 
part in a rocky bed; for the first ten miles there “are many little 
plateaus above the level of it, formed by the alluvium of side 
streams; over these the path leads us, past several small villages ; 
on the mountain-slopes is a good deal of pine-forest; as the level 
of the valley rises the forest does not reach so high up the sides, 
and. farther on the pine is replaced by spruce and silver firs. 
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From the place called Bangla a road'for Astor and Gilgit leaves 
the valley and rises the ridge on the north; this has of late 
years come to be considered on the whole the easiest route to 
those places; the Pass just above (called Kamri) is little over 
18,000 feet, and the way is shorter by some five miles than the 
other. But the other is the one we will follow, continuing in the 
valley. There are now no more villages, though at one place, 
called Minmarg, a little buckwheat is grown (at an elevation of 
about 10,500 feet) by villagers from below, who come there in the 
summer, but the crop with difficulty ripens. At this place, and 
farther up the valley to the south-east, are moraine-mounds of old 
glaciers. The last halting-place on this side the watershed is at 
Burzil. Up to here there was no sign of a Tibetan climate ; and 
as far as I, not being a botanist, could tell, there was the same 
vegetation, of forest, thick grass, and flowers, as in Kashmir. 

-At Burzil two roads part; one (spoken of in the last chapter) 
leads north-eastwards across the Deosai plateau to Skardi, the other, 
going due north, will bring us to Astor. Following this latter, we 
rise, not very steeply, a height of about 2000 feet in five or six miles; 
the Pass, which is called Dorikun, is 13,500 feet high; it is not a 
defile, but a neck between the two parts of a rocky ridge; this is 
of granite, and the peaks hore have a character not uncommon 
with that rock—they are massive in general form, but serrated 
and jagged at the uppermost edge; soon beyond the rock changes 
to slaté* wd altered slate. Having crossed the Pass we are in 
the -basin of the Indus; we are on the eastern branch of the Astor 
Rivet, The valley in which this flows we now descend. 

* This Pass is erossed on the fourth march from Gurez; after 
gradually descending for three more marches, down the narrow 
valley enclosed by not very steep mountains, we come to where 
the eastern branch of the Astor stream falls in; it was along this 
latter that the other road would have Jed us that branched to the 
left some way back; then another few miles and we reach Astor. 
Of the two Passes crossed by these two roads the Dorikun Pass is 
the easier, and, although rather higher, is more practicable when 
under snow; it opens in the spring a few weeks earlier, and it 
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remains open in the autumn a few woeks later, than the other; 
the way, however, as before said, is some miles longer. Keeping 
back the account of the valley of Astor for another subject-heading, 
we will now just finish the route, considering it merely in the light 
of a road to be got over. 

Astor we may count thirteen or fourteen marches from Sininagar. 
Thence five marches bring us to Bawanji on the Indus. Down to 
this point laden ponies are not uncommonly brought, but there are 
many places very trying for them; the worst is the descent of 
the Hata Pir, a spur-pass just above Rimghat, one march short of 
Bawanji. As far as Gilgit itself laden ponies are seldom taken, on 
account of there being a few spots where it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to pass. From Bawanji to 
Gilgit there is a distance of three or four marches. One has first 
to cross the Indus; the passage is now easily effected by a, ferry- 
boat; then the road leads some 12 miles up the Se Valley, whence 
we cross a 2000-foot ridge, after which we descend into the Gilgit 
Valley; one march along this brings us to Gilgit itself, over 
280 miles from Sirinagar. 


Astor.* 


We will now look more closely at the Astor Valley, through 
which we hurried. Its two chief branches have a length of 60 or 
70 miles, reckoning from the source of each to the junction of 
the Astor River with the elndus. The more easterly of the two, 
that one down which came the road we traced, I have only seen 
under snow, and I have not much more to say about it. 

At the head of the westerly branch is the Kamri Pass, of 
18,000 feet; the rest of the ridge being at heights of 14,000 and 
15,000 feet. The descent on the north is steep for 1000 feet, and 
then the valley falls with a gentle slope. On this north side of 
the ridge a slight difference in the vegetation is observed as com- 
pared with that of the Gurez Valley; the grass less completely 
clothes the hill-sides; the brake fern does not so much abound ; 


* The Dopiiis always call this place “Hasora,” but its name in the month of a 
Dard ig Astor. 
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and the pine-forest is less extensive, while spruce-fir has become 
rare. Birch is found nearly up to 12,000 feet, and Pinus excelsa 
at 11,300. Some of the hill-sides have great stretches of birch- 
wood, which, as I saw them in autumn, made a glorious blaze of 
yellow, from the valley-bottom far up the mountain, enveloping 
detached woods of dark pine, 

Coming down the valley we reach traces of cultivation at the 
level of 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets and small vil- 
lages, bare, with no trees round them. Then, at Ratti, are some 
apricot trees; at the next place are some small walnuts; while at 
Chagim, which is 8500 feet, are many fine walnut trees, and from 
there onwards the villages are mostly well shaded by fruit-trees, 

But in that upper part it is chiefly traces of former cultiva- 
tion that one sees; they are enough to show that crops will grow 
and ripen; but the ficlds are waste, the hamlets deserted. In 

-mogt of the mountain-tracts we have hitherto gone oyer the 
population has increased nearly up to the limit of land available ; 
bit here is room for hundreds of settlers. This state of things 
was brought about by the raids of the people of Chilis. The 
*Chilasis are a Dard race inhabiting a long valley on the west of 
Diyamir.or Nangai Parbat. Until about 1850 they used to make 
occasional expeditions for plunder into this Astor Valley. Often 
they came over the Mazeni Pass to reach these higher parts, 
while for Astor itself, which they also attacked, they came round 
by the Hata Pass and Diiyan. The plunder they came for was 
cattle and people to make slaves of; their captives they do not 
sell; but they-keep them for their own service, making use of 
them to takestheir flocks and herds to pasture. But since it 
would bé almost impossible to keep grown men as their slaves at 
«uch work, where opportunities for escape would be plentiful, 
they used to kill the men and carry away only the women and 
the young people. 

It was these raids that determined Maharaja Gulab Singh to 
send a punitive expedition against Chilis ; this he did in 1851 
or 1852, I am not sure which; one force went direct from 
Kashmir, and one advancsd by this Mazenti Pass. The Dogras 
were in great straits for provisions, as the cgmmunications were 
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not well kept up, but they at last took the chief stronghold of the 
Chilisis, a fort two or three miles from the Indus River, and 
reduced those people to some dégree of obedience. A. few of the 
slaves were released, but most of them had been sent to neigh- 
bouring valleys for safety, and they could not be recovered; as 
late as 1869 some half dozen of them escaped, and returned to 
their homes in Astor. The expedition had the effect of frighten- 
ing the Chilisis into good behaviour; there has been no raid 
since. There is even some communication kept up; the people 
from Tarshing, a village under Nanga Parbat, now go to Chilas, 
while from Chilas messengers or envoys come to the Maharaja 
with a yearly tribute and hostages, of whom a certain number 
remain in Kashmir until, after a year or two, others come in 
exchange. - 

It is curious that while the people of Astor are all riders and 
keep many ponies, these Chilasis have none, and they used not 
to attempt to take away any they met with in their.raids. 

The Astor people, who thus in later times have suffered so 
much, used formerly, when they were stronger, to do the same 
kind of thing. Gurez was liable to their attacks, and Dras also. 

The present state of quietness and security is a great change 
for them all. But the country has not yet recovered the ruin 
and depopulation. Some new small settlements have indeed been 
made in the old village sites; attempts have been made to induce 
the Baltis, who overflow from their own country, to settle; but 
the inclement climate of the higher part of the valley (where 
chiefly there is vacant ground), and the absence of tho fruit- 
trees they are so much used to enjoy, deter them, 

The most interesting place I visited in the Astor country is 
the valley which leads up to the base of Nangi Parbat. Just 
beyond the last village, Tarshing, one comes to the foot of one 
of the glaciers that spring from that great mountain.* I went 


* The G, T. Survey Map is not accurate in the delineation of these glaciers; they 
do not in reality unite as there expressed. I have made the coriection, as far ag I 
could with certainty, in the map attached to this book. Other small mistakes occur 
in the Survey Map as to the position of streams and so on in the Astor and Rondi 
districts; these, though I was able to detect them, Thad not time to rectify; so they 
have been allowed to standin mine as in the Government Map. 
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to the glacier which comes down to Tarshing from the north; 
the level of its foot may be put down at 9400 feet. This is at 
the base of Nanga Parbat, which mountain towers above in a 
great snowy and rocky mass that appears like a gigantic escarp- 
ment. The glacier in its lower course has a slope of 4° or 5°, 
with a width of three-quarters of a mile or so; it is much 
broken by curved cross crevasses, and lengthwise by one long one, 
This glacier is fed by three or four steep branch glaciers which 
reach up the mountain, and there are one or two similar steep 
glaciers which end off before reaching. the large ones. These 
side glaciers, whether the tributary ones or those of the secondary 
sort which do not unite their ice-flow with any other, are subject 
to another division into kinds—they may either, rising high up, 
be connected with snow-beds of the permanent snow, and in this 
case one cannot tell where snow ends and glacier begins; or they 
may end off suddenly upwards, being supplied only by falls of 
snow from above, which remains through most of the summer in 
talises at the glacier’s edge. 

From the village northwards, for some three miles along the 
left Bank of the glacier, is a great side moraine, the surface of 
which is now grown over with forest. The annexed section across, 
if looked at closely, will show the relationship of the moraines andl 
the ice. ‘From the hollow next the mountain-side on the east one 
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ascends avery regular slope of perhaps 25° for a height of 400 feet ; 
this is the old moraine, it is now covered with piné-wood. Beyond 
the crest of it is a little hollow, and then a second moraine heap, 
which, on the farther side, is bounded by a vertical cliff of 100 feet, 
at the foot of which is the glacier. On the right bank there is a . 
representative of the inner one only of these two moraine-ridges. 
The moraine-cliff shows sections of large blocks among small stuff, 
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but here and there was just a sign of stratification, not continuing 
for far in any case; this stratified matter was, I have no doubt, 
deposited in temporary side lakes, such as we saw along the side 
of the Arandti Glacier.* Following the glacier down we see that 
it abuts right against the cliffs on the opposite side of the main 
valley, to which this may be said to be tributary; it has not at 
all turned, nor diminished in thickness, but it ends off thus sharp 
against the rock; on the lower, easterly, face the ice is much 
cracked, and evidently is continually breaking off. I 
heard from natives of Tarshing, close observers, of some interest- 
ing changes in the state of the ice. It seems that up to 1850 it 
was in this same way jammed against the opposing rock, but at a 
higher level than now ; that inner moraine-ridge is evidence of it 
haying been at‘ a level about 100 feet above its present one ; at 
the time- spoken "of the whole ‘surface of the glacier was smooth, 
uncrevassed ; one might have walked, and indeed they used to 
vide, anywhere on it, The stream from the south-west, which 
drains other glaciers, found a way for itself underneath. Well, 
about that year or the next, in the winter time, the water-way 
got stopped up, and a lake began to accumulate in the valley 
above; as spring came the lake much increased; it must have 

een, at the last, a mile or a mile and a half long and half a mile 
wide, with an average depth of 100 or 150 feet, the extreme depth _ 
being about 300 feet. The people knew what was coming, and 
men yere put on the watch®; when at length the water reached 
the top of the glacier and began to flow over, word was sent 
down the valley, and all fled from the lower parts to the hill- 
sides ; the water cut down a course for itself between the cliff and 
the glacier, and in doing so produced a disastrous flood that 
lasted three days. One near effect of the flood was to alter the 
course of the stream that comes down from the south, so as to 
make it at once fall into the main stream, instead of, as before, 
flowing along the near hill-sides; this cut it off from the alluvial 


* T never thoroughly understood how such stiatified deposits came to be mixed 
wp with the irregular glacial accumulations until Professor Ramsay, on my describing 
them to him, gave me the above explanation, 
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plateau on which the village of Choi is situated, and destroyed 
the prosperity of that place. On the left bank, the flood, in 
cutting a cliff, carried away the canal that irvigated another 
village; and some land and some houses at Tarshing itself were 
washed away. Lower down, in the Astor Valley, at Gurikot, 
Dashkin, and other places, some cultivated lands were destroyed, 
but it does not seem that any lives were lost, . A curious 
thing followed this;—the glacier gradually sunk in level, at the 
tate of a few yards every year, till it came down to its present 
position, that is about 100 fect below its former level ; at the same 
time it became crevassed, so that now it is difficult to find a road 
across. It is evident that at the time the glacier abutted against 
the rock the ice was being compressed, and the crevasses that 
may have formerly existed were closed up; afterwards, the water 
kept open a passage, the ice was cracked off bit by bit as it 
advanced, and the circumstances that cause crevasses (as in- 
equalities in the bed) acted without opposition. Now again the 
space between the end of the glacier and the cliff is closed up; 
the waters at present find a passage for themselves beneath ; 
probably the same process of compression has re-commenced, 
which may again end in a complete stoppage of the upper 
drainage, formation of a lake, and subsequent outbreak and 
flood. 

The village of Astor is situated on the western side of the 
valloy, at the junction of one of those tributary valleys which come 
down from the Nang& Parbat Ridge. It is on the remnant of an 
alluvial plateau, at a height of some 500 feet above the main 
river. This place, which used to be the seat of a Dard Raja, is 
now a cantonment of the Maharaja’s troops, the chief station for 
the Gilgit Brigade. It is a collection of hundreds of small huts, 
which the soldiers inhabit in twos and threes; these huis are 
huddled or crowded together in two or three separate clumps. 
The number of troops is about 1200; the object of keeping them 
here rather than nearer the frontier is to save carriage of the 
supplies, which mostly come from Kashmir; the force is on the 
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right side of the snowy Pass, and is always ready to adyance 
to Gilgit if required. I know very little of the 
history of Astor. Bernier, who wrote about the year 1660, in 
enumerating the countries that border Kashmir, speaks of the 
territories of Raja Gamon. Now from geographical position I 
infer that this was the ruler of Astor. When the Sikhs held 
Kashmir, the Astor Raja was tributary to them; he bad become 
so without any force having been sent; for a time he remained 
in quiet. Buta curious thing happened. When Wazir Lakpat 
(who was lieutenant of Zurawar Singh, who was servant of Raja 
Gulib Singh, who was a tributary of the Sikhs) was victorious in 
Skardai, he came over the Harpo Li and invaded Astor. Lakpat 
besieged the Astor fort for four months ; at the end of which time 
it was given up for want of provisions, and the Raja was taken 
away prisoner to Skardii; and this though he was on terms of 
friendship and (in a degree) dependent on the Sikh Governor 
of Kashmir. At last, representations on the subject went to 
Lahor, and from there Gulib Singh received directions to desist 
from interfering with Astor, so the Raja was sent back. But 
not long afterwards the Sikhs themselves from Kashmir required 
a passage through the Astor territory on their way to Gilgit (as 
will be related in Chapter x1x.), and not only so, but they 
required to mako their communications sure; with this object 
a Sikh post was placed at Astor, and from that time the inde- 
pendence of the Raja diminished; now there is a titular Raja, for 
whose subsistence some provision is made, whether by pension or 
from land I do not know. 

At Astor and for many miles on there is one general cha- 
racter of the valley; at the bottom it is very narrow; the river 
is quite confined between the ends of great spurs from the lofty 
mountain-ridges on both sides; the cultivation is on very small 
spaces, usually some hundreds of feet above the valley-bottom. 
The hill-sides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
surface, grown over with grass in tufts, and with bushes of pencil- 
ecdar scattered over, while in parts sheltered from the sun Pinus 
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excelsce grows, of small size, and makes a thin forest; above, the 
mountains often rise to lofty rocky and snowy peaks. 

Below Astor, as well as in the higher part of the yalley, are 
deserted lands which again tell of the raids of the Chilasis, This 
part should be a country of fruit-trees, but when the lands were 
deserted these perished for want of water; the old watercourses 
have now come to be in such a state that it would take much 
labour again to bring the water over the fields. On some of the 
terraced fields I saw trees growing which must have been 100 
years old; this shows that for long the same state of hostility 
and insecurity had continued. 

A mile or two below the village of Dashkin, on turning a 
spur, we open a tract of a character different from what we have 
lately seen—a wide valley, somewhat of the amphitheatre form, 
but with the base also sloping; over both the sides and the base 
axe extensive pine forests, through which we contour, avoiding 
the broken ground below, where among rocks the river flows; 
stretching back at a gentle slope the ground rises above the limit 
of forest to a ridge easy of access, about 14,000 feet high; over 
this ridge is‘a path by which the Chilasis have before now irrupted. 

In this forest grows the edible pine (P. Gerardiana), this being 
the only other locality in the territories, besides Padar, where I 
have met with it, 

One other hollow round which we travel, and we get to the 
last spur, that which overhangs the®valley of the Indus, It is a 
sharp spur-ridge, the Pass over which bears the name of Hata 
Pir. From this we look straight across the Indus Valley on to 
a great steep mass of mountains, the greater part of the surface 
of which is bare, either rock or talus, only in the upper part pine- 
trees are dotted here and there; a ravine comes down in front, 
by the side of which is a small patch of cultivated land —the 
little village of Thalicha, The river Indus winds through what, 
in a large way, is a plain between two mountain-ridges, but is 
really made of sloping fans on both sides—stony tracts—below 
the level of which flows the river, witding and leaving little 
stretches of sand in the hollows of its bends. 
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From Hatéi Pir there is a great descent, of about 5000 feet, 
by a zigzag road, steep and rough. We do not immediately reach 
the Indus Valley, but we go first to where the end of the Hata 
spur nearly meets the mountain on the opposite side of the Astor 
River, leaving but a narrow channel for the water. Here the 
Astor River is spanned by two rope-bridges, made of birch twigs, 
and by a wooden bridge, over which ponies can be taken; a tower, 
has been built that commands the passage; the position is held 
by some forty soldiers, who keep a good look-out. The place is a 
strange one; the soldiers live in caves in the rock; the rock 
overhangs, so as to keep off the sunshine for the greater part of 
the day; still the air becomes burning hot in summer; in 
winter, though no snow falls, the cold is somewhat severe. 

Here crossing and following down the Astor River we soon 
debouch into the Indus Valley and find ourselves on the stony 
alluvial tracts, over nine miles of which, with small ups and downs, 
we have to go before reaching Bawanji. 
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BAWANdI, 


This is a spot where at one time was a good deal of culti- 
vation, and it is likely that fruit-trees once shaded it; but 
during the wars of two or three generations back it was laid waste 
and became entirely depopulated, and nought but bare ground 
remained, At that earlier time it was inhabited by Dards, but 
was ruled, as I am informed, from Rondii; it was by Sulaiman 
Shih’s invasion that it was laid waste.* At the present time 
Bawanji has a very small area under cultivation, but the place is 
of some importance as a military post, since on the holding of 
it depends the passage of the Indus on the way to Gilgit. There 
is a fort which was built by the Dogras; it is manned by about 
seventy men, and as many more are in barracks outside. There 
is here also a prison, where a gang of incorrigible Kashmiri horse- 
stealers are detained; these men enjoy during the day some 
liberty for cultivating their plots of land. The valley 
here is warm and dry; with irrigation two crops can always be 


* See Chapter xrx. 
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raised. In winter snow seldom falls, but on occasional years it 
may do so to the depth of an inch, melting away with the first 
sun, The mountains round are lofty, rocky, and bare; these 
increase the summer’s heat. There is a fall of about 250 feet 
to the river Indus, which has here a width of 160 yards; the 
water flows smoothly, and has, I think, a considerable depth; 
the ferry is a mile or so above the fort. Immediately opposite 
comes in the Se stream, while the Gilgit River falls in a few 
miles above. 


GiInert. 


From the mouths of the Dard people, when talking among 
themselves, in their own language, the sound of this name seemed 
to my ear such as would properly be represented by the spelling 
Gilyit.* But all people of other races who have had occasion to 
use the name—Kashmizis, Sikhs, Dogras, and Europeans—have 
caught the sound as Gelgz#, and used this form until it has become 
go much known that it would be inconvenient, not to say useless, 
for me to attempt to change the name. ,’ 

The district of Gilgit consists of the lower part of the valley 
of a river tributary to the Indus, which, rising in the mountains 
that bound Badakhshaén and Chitral, flows south-eastward until it 
falls into the great river, a little above Bawanji. The length of 
the course of this Gilgit River, speaking roughly and only follow- 
ing the greater changes of direction, ss 120 miles, which are thus 
divided,—Yasin includes a length of 60 miles, Punial of 25 miles, 
and Gilgit of 85 miles, Yasin is beyond the Maharaja of Kash- 
mix’s boundary; Punial is within it, being governed by a Raja 
dependent on and aided by the Maharaja’s power; Gilgit is 
administered directly by the Maharaja’s officers. This refers only 
to one line of valley—the main one; besides this there are 
important branch valleys belonging to Yasin, and there is a 
long tributary valley on the north-east, which is occupied by two 
other small states—Hunza and Nagar. 


“ Vigne says that the real name of Gilgit is said to be “Gihd.” Dy. Leitner 
speaks of “ Ghilghit or Gilt’, 
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The lower part of the valley, occupied by Gilgit, is from one to 
three miles wide; it is bounded on each side by steep rocky 
mountains; the valley itself contains stony alluvial plateaus of 
various form, and various level above the river, which flows in 
cliffs worn in them; the greater part of this space is arid and 
barren, but, as usual, in front of each side ravine is a cultivated 
space, watered by the side stream, on which is a collection of 
houses. The line of mountains on the south-west side of 
the valley is divided most regularly by these ravines; between 
each of them the steep rocky masses narrow as they rise. On the 
north-east side the mountains are of an enormous size; they are 
well seen from the ridge separating the Se and Gilgit valleys ; the 
rocky spurs lead back to lofty snowy peaks, one of which is over 
25,000 feet in height. In front of each ravine on that side, too, is 
the wide-spread alluvial fan, sith a portion of it watered and culti- 
vated. There the mountains are completely bare, but on the south- 
west side, high up above the lower cliffs, is a growth of pine-wood. 

The village of Gilgit is on one of the watered tracts on the right 
bank of the river; here the cultivated ground is not part of the fan 
of a side stream, but is on the flat plain of the river alluvium, 
which makes a terrace 30 or 40 feet above the water. The culti- 
vation occupies the space of a square mile or so, extending from 
the river bank to the mountains; the irrigating water comes from 
the nearest side stream. The houses here, as also in Astor, are 
flat-topped ; they are scattgred over the plain in twos and threes 
among groups of fruit-trees, having been rebuilt in this way after 
the destruction that occurred in the various wars to which Gilgit 
has been subject ; it will take long for the village to recover the 
abundance of fruit-trees which used to prevail. The fort 
of Gilgit is the Maharaja's chief stronghold in Dardistan. It has 
been at different times taken, destroyed, rebuilt, added to, and 
altered. In 1870, when I was there, the appearance of it from the 
south-west was as represented in the sketch on the next page. 
The central part with the high towers (one of them loftier than the 
rest) was built by the ruler Gaur Rahman during his second reign 
in Gilgit when the Maharaja Gulab Singh’s troops had been for a 
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time dispossessed of it; this is built in the Dard style, of a wooden 
framework for the wall filled in with stones ; it was really a stiong 
wok for the country. The next outer construction is the work of 
the Dogris; it is a wall some 14 feet high, built round three sides 
of the inner fort (the fourth being protected by the steep river 
bank), so as to enclose a space between the two for 200 or 300 
men to live in; of the seven or eight towers of this outer fort two 
can mount a gun. Lastly, built cornerwise on to the fort, was 
what was called the Sangar—a space enclosed by a poor stone 
wall; in this were quartered two or three hundred inegulars, 

But since this sketch was made, since I saw the place, changes 
have occurred. In the spring of 1871 a severe earthquake threw 
down a considerable portion of the fort, and it has now, I believe, 
been rebuilt on a better plan. 

Gilgit, by my reckoning, is 4800 feét above the sea. Mr. Hay- 
ward put it down as 5025 feet; but I think the former figures, 
which are derived by Boiling Point observations from Bawanji, 
whose elevation is given by the G. T. Survey, to be the nearer, 
The climate of Gilgit is not unlike that of Baltistan, only less 
snow falls, indeed but little snow-fall oceurs. The vegetable 
products are the following—wheat, barley, naked barley, rice (in 
Gilgit village only), maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse (mungi, man, 
and massar), 1ape, and cotton; and of fruits—mulberry, peach, 
apricot, grape, apple, quince, pear, greengage, fig (not in any per- 
fection), walnut, pomegranate, and sarshing (Hlzagnus Mooreroftit, 
called there anab, sarshing being the Tibetan name); besides 
musk-melons and water-melons. Silk is grown, but in very small 
quantity; the worm is smaller than that of Kashmir, and the 
cocoon is small. There are three fabrics made of it; one half silk, 
half wool, this is much worn by those in station above the ordinary 
peasant; another half silk and half cotton; the third all silk, 
a strong though loose-woye fabric which is prized for kamarbands. 

Gold is washed from the river-gravels, as in many other parts 
of the Indus basin; here it is in coarser grains than I have seen 
elsewhere, and the return for the labour of washing is somewhat 
better. 
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. PUNIAL 


Four miles above the village and fort of Gilgit the valley 
narrows ; still there is generally a bit of alluvial plateau on one 
side or other of the river; a few villages are passed and sites of 
deserted villages. For a day’s march up one is still in the district 
of Gilgit, which is conterminous with the old Rajaship of Gilgit. 
Between the villages of Sharot and Gulpiir this district ends and 
Punial begins.* 

Punial is a part of the valley which had long been held by 
separate Rajas, sometimes I think independent, sometimes depend- 
ing on ono or other of their neighbours—Yasin and Gilgit. The 
last result of the wars and disturbances that for some genera~ 
tions so much affected these valleys has been to leave Punial 
to a ruler of the line of its old Rajas, but under the protection 
of and in close dependence on, and, in those matters in which 
interference might be called for, in obedience to, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. The district thus held is simply the line of the main 
yalley, all along narrow, from Gulpir up to the village and fort 
of Gakij. This is a length of some 25 miles; within “it there 
are nine villages and two or three outlying patches of ground 
cultivated from the nearest ; these villages vary in altitude from 
5500 feet to nearly 7000 feet; the chief place is Sher, on the left 
bank, where the Raja dwells. A characteristic of this 
part of the valley is that often, after &very few miles, one comes to 
a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance by spurs 
coming down, so that the passage along is extremely difficult; the 
name given to these places is darband, or “shut-door”; they are of 
much importance from a military point of view, since at each of 
thém a few might stop an army for a time; but there are usually 
two roads by which they can be passed—a very difficult one, fit only 
for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle-path that 


* I believe that originally Gulpiv itself was under the Gilgit Rajas, and that it 
was granted to Punial in dowry of one of the daughters of the house. The present 
actual boundary between Gilgit and Punidl is the stony and sandy plain between 
Sharot and Gulpér, 
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leads a thousand feet or more above; again, in winter, they can 
sometimes be turned by twice fording the river. 

That we have hero come to a country exposed to the attacks, 
or, at all ovents, the alarms, of surrounding enemies is shown by 
the arrangement of the villages. At Shor itself, and from that 
place onwards, all the villagers, with their wives and families and 
their cattle, live within tho fort; village and fort are here synony- 
mous. Sher Fort is the strongest hereabouts; it has 
one face to the bank of the river, whence its supply of water 
cannot be cut off; all four sides aro lofty walls with towers, much 
in the style of the inner work at Gilgit, but not quite so 
regularly built. Inside, the whole area is covered, huts are built 
over it all; these huts are mostly of three stories, the lowest is 
occupicd by the cattle, the second is the usual dwelling-place, 
and the third is the summer living place; they are lighted by 
small openings in the roofs. The Raja has a nice set of rooms in 
one corner. Besides the country-people, there are 100 irregular 
sepoys of the Maharaja’s army quartered in the fort; they occupy 
the part next to the walls, while the villagers have the centre. 
Thus the place is very much crowded. Bubar, which is ° 
also on the left bank, some 15 miles up (6000 feet above the sea), 
is in the same way a place where the villagers live in the fort; 
this is a large and prosperous village thick in fruit-trees. Vine 
ig much cultivated; it is grown in small vineyards with the 
plants at irregular distances, many being old trees; the whole of 
the vincyard is covered with a framework of sticks supported at a 
height of from two to four feat above the ground, and over this the 
vines are trained ; some of these vineyards are immediately beneath 
the walls; they are considered as a good defence to the fort; 
I think it more likely that the fort is a good defence to the vine- 
yards, which are apt to suffer in a war. Bubar Fort is not quite 
go strong as Sher, still it is reckoned one of those which cannot be 
taken by force—the alternative, treachery, is not an uncommon 
weapon in these countries. Gulmuti, Singal, and the 
other villages in this part of the valley, have the dwellings 
similarly enclosed in forts. 
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At evening, the people, who have been occupied in their fields 
during the day, all come with their cattle within the walls and 
the gates are closed; all night sentries watch on the towers, and 
every half hour the “ All’s well” resounds through the stillness, 
though it may get less frequent towards the sleepy hours of 
morning, At dawn an armed party go forth and make the round 
of all places that might possibly harbour an enemy, and not until 
their search has proved that the village is clear do others issue 
for their ordinary avocations. At the time I marched up the 
valley the Maharaja’s relations with the Yasin chief were in a 
doubtful state, on account of the murder of Mr. Hayward, for which 
we were trying to get reparation; these precautions, therefore, 
may have been more than usually attended to. I did not myself 
lodge within the forts, but, having an escort of 200 men from 
Gilgit, we were able to keep such a look-out as effectually to 
prevent any surprise. 

The highest point in the valley that I went to was Gakdj. 
This is the last village in Punidl; it is the farthest in this north- 
west corner to which the Maharaja’s power or influence extends— 
and hence if is tho farthest to which the influence of the Govern- 
ment of India reaches. Gakij is, by my observations, 6940 feet 
above the sea; it is on a knob of rock behind which is a sloping 
plain, all this being 700 feet above the river. It is a cold windy 
place; snow falls there in winter to a depth varying from 6 inches 
to 1 foot 6 inches, and it stays three nonths; here only one crop 
is grown, while near the level of the river, 600 feet down, two 
crops are got from the land. 

There is a strong fort at Gakij, containing within it a spring 
of water; the garrison is composed of the villagers—about fifty 
fighting men. Part of the plain is cultivated, but beyond that 
part stretches a narrow stony plain backed by mountains 3000 
feet or so high, their sides dotted with pencil-cedar bushes with 
pine-forest above ; this strip of plain extends some eight miles up 
the valley, at which distance a spur from the mountains comes down 
and juts against the river, making a natural barrier. This spot, 
called Hiipar, is the extreme point of the Maharaja’s territory ; 
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here the Punial Raja has a guard of six men, who, on signs of an 
enemy approaching, would light a signal fire; for this reason no 
cooking of food is allowed there, so the look-out party take a few 
days’ provisions ready cooked, to last until their relief. To hold 
the position would requiro one or two hundred men. There 
are two roads past it, one of them only can be traversed by 
horses. At three other places is a guard kept. One on the 
left bank of the Gilgit River, a little lower down than Gakij; 
one is on the left bank of the Ishkoman River (which falls in from 
the north above Gaktj) and one on its right bank, near, I think, 
its junction with the main stream; ‘while in summer a guard is 
pushed nearly  day’s march up the Ishkoman Valley. The object 
is to reach the best look-out place at each particular time of the 
year, and this must vary as the rivers become fordable or impass- 
able. The Yasinis have a guard, at & pee. called Shedodas, on 
the left bank, opposite to Hapar, * 

It was in November, 1870, that I went through Punidl, The 
ruler is Raja Isi Bigdur (a name sometimes corrupted by strangers 
to Bahadur). We were together for several days; we travelled in 
company, and nearly every day I joined him in a game of polo; 
with such intercourse we naturally became well acquainted. He 
ig a man who has long been at enmity with the Yasin family, and 
now entertains the most lively hatred of them; in the various 
tides of invasion he has had to flee from his territory and take 
shelter now in Gilgit, now in Childs, and now in Kashmir. On 
the re-conquest of Gilgit by the Maharaja (which will be related in 
another chapter) he was replaced in his own country, which ever 
since he has held in faithful dependence on the Maharaja’s Go- 
vernmont, often under difficult circumstances. Though, an old 
man he igs strong and active; he is a capital, even a renowned, 
rider. In character he is both brave and politic, at the same time 
cautious and enterprising. He is much feared by his enemies 
and liked by his people; these obey him implicitly; it is their 
custom, on meeting him, to go up and kiss his hand; this, L 
believe, to be the general old custom in Dardistan, or at all 
events in that part of it whore the government is monarchical. 
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Mr. Hayward, who mace friends with the Yasin chief, Raja Isa 
Bagdur's worst enemy, took a dislike to the latter. I speak of 
him as I myself found him. 


Inpus FLoops. 


In several of the preceding chapters, as well as in the present 
one, various physical phenomena have been noted, which either 
haye caused or have been likely to cause a flood in the Indus 
River or in some of its tributaries. Thus in Central Ladikh we 
encountered signs of the river having been dammed by the protru- 
sion of fans or by landslips, and such a keeping back of the water 
is likely to be followed by a working out of a channel through 
the dam quickly enough to produce a flood. By the Arandt 
Glacier we saw how little side lakes were every now and then 
being formed, the sudden draining of which sometimes made a 
flood perceptible at all events in the tributary valley if not in the 
main one, Again, the instance of the Tarshing Glacier shows 
how ice can act as the dam of a lake of considerable size, whose 
body of water is enough when loosed to effect enormous damage. 
Now in the lower part of the Indus—where, after the unexplored 
space, we again become acquainted with it—floods have been ex- 
perienced which were the outcome of the greatest of the events 
whose “nature has just been explained; only the greatest have 
such effect as to be observed in those inferior regions, the others 
are masked, either by the addition of tle volumes of water of the 
lower tributaries of the river, or by the gradual dying out of 
the flood with the distance and with the bends and shallows 
of the river. : 

“Zwo. great floods have been noted in the part where the Indus 
leaves our map; they have been remembered on account of their 
extraordinary height, and of the great havoc they effected... The 
first is the flood which devastated the plain of Chach in Hazara 
in the year 1841.~ The second is that which in 1858 caused such 
a tise of the river at Atak (Attock) that the waters of the Kabul 
stream were penned back, and, overflowing, destroyed a great part 
of the British cantonment of Naushahra. Each of these has been 


* 
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the subject of much inquiry as to its origin, and differing opinions 
have been and perhaps still are held about them. I wish now to 
add something to the facts from which conclusions must be drawn, 
and to sée whether we shall not then have evidence from which we 
can form a firm and stable opinion. 

The flood of 1841 was in this wise. It occurred, as near as I 
can make out, in the beginning of June of that year. At Atak, 
a place 12 or 15 miles below where the latitude-parallel of 34° 
crosses the Indus, the-river had been observed during several 
months, indeed from December of the previous. year onwards, to 
be unusually low; in the spring it had visenwa little from the 
snow melting, but only a little, so that at the end of May (when 
in ordinary years the volume has greatly increased) it was still 
extraordinarily low. This in itself should’ have been enough to 


‘warn the people who dwelt by its bayks, but so little was it 


thought of that a portion of the Sikh army was encamped on the* 
low plain of Chach which bordered the river. One day in the 
beginning of June, at two in the afternoon, the waters were seen 
by those who were there encamped to be coming upon them down 
the various channels, and to be swelling out of these to over- 
spread the plain in a dark muddy mass, which swept everything 
before it. The camp was completely overwhelmed; 500 soldiers 
at once perished ; only those who were within near reach of thé hill- 
sides could hope for safety; neither trees nor houses could avail to 
keep those surprised inrtheeplain out of the power of the flood, for 
trees and houses themselves were swept away ; every trace of cul- 
tivation was effaced; and the tents, the baggage, and the artillery, 
all were inyélved in the ruin., The result is graphically expressed 
by Captain J. Abbott, who wrote, “Chach has been sown with 
barren sand,” and by his informant, a native eye-witness, whose 
words were, “ As a woman with a wet towel sweeps away a legion 
of ants, so the river blotted out the army of the Raja.”* 


* My sources for this account, besides the oral description of one, a Sikh writer, 
who himself naxtowly escaped, are chiefly a letter from Dr. Faleoner in the Journal 
of tho Asiatic Sociely of Bengal (vol x., 1841, p. 615), and a notice by Captain 
J. Abboll in the same journal (vol. xvii, pt. i., 1848, p, 230), In the latter communi- 
cation there is a mistake as to the date of the occurrence; the time given by tho 
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Inquiries as to the place and mode of origin of this flood, 
which were made by several officers at different times, resulted in 
two theories. The first was that the deluge was due to the 
breaking of the icy barrier of a lake which had been known 
to form above a glacier high up near the source of the Shiyok 
Valley, at a place called Kumdan; this view is taken by 
General Cunningham in his book on Ladakh, and Captain Hen- 
derson also adopted it.* But by those who held this opinion the 
argument never was answered, “ How could the interception of 
the waters of one branch near its source cause such a drying up 
of the river as was observed, while scores of streams of equal 
volume with the one at the head of the Shayok still were pouring 
in their tribute?” It is this previous fact of the decided lower- 
ing of the river that made others look for the cause of the deluge 
on the main Indus, below the falling in of the Shéyok. The 
true position of the barrier (whose formation caused the waters, to _ 
accumulate, and the breaking of ‘which loosened them) was ascer- 
tained by Major Becher, who was on dyty in Kashmir in 1858 or 
1859, and who then made inquizies through the Maharaja's 
officials, which resulted in his acquiring information which my 
own entirely corroborates. Since I myself saw the’spot, and made 
inquiries on the spot, it may be well for me to give my own 
information ; the reader will see how it corresponds with what 
Major Becher wrote, the gist of which is mae subjoined in a note.t 
Hindi reckoning—tho middlo of Jayt, 1898—really mitsieita 6 the end of May 
or beginning of June, 1841, and not, as there put down, to the Ist May, 1842, That 
1841 was the year there can Le no doubt, since Dr, Falconer wrote on the 6th July, 
1841, on receiving news of the event. The exact day I have not been able to deter- 
mine, but it cannot have been far fiom the beginning of June. “ 

* See Jownal Asiatic Soc, Bengal, vol. xxviii., 1859, p. 199. 

+ In a leticr to the Secretary to Government, Punjab, given in the Jouin, Asiat. 
Suc, Bengal, vol. xxviii., 1859, p. 219, Major Becher expresses his disbelief in 
Cubningham’s account of the flood, and says that it was caused by the aizest of the 
main Indus, across which a mountain called Ulioo Kunn subsided at a narrow place 
about 5 coss (a coss being eithe: 13 or 2 miles, one cannot be sure which) south of 
Ghor, that Boota Khan, a native of Ghor now in Cashmeie, gives the most exact 
account—he saw the actual dam, and some men of his village were buried by the 
fall of the soft-soiled mountain, which he attributes to an earthquake. Major Becher 
then eorrobdrates the above account by copies of news-lettais written at that time 


from Cashmére to Sir George Clak The, news-writer says, “ fiom Hussooa (Astor) 
and Gilgit news has arriyed that in last January a mountain (by 1cason of an carth- 
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At the time I was in those parts I was not aware of what 
Major Becher had- written, aga might very likely have passed 
along without thinking of the subject of the flood; but on reach- 
ing the summit of Hati Pir, after taking in all I could of the 
grand mountain view it gives—which reaches as far down this 
Upper Indus Valley as anyone of my nation has eyor seen or 
been to—I got talking to a man who belonged to the village 
of Gor, opposite, who told me of a landslip that had occurred in 
the first ravine below Hata Pir, either just at or just below the 
bend of the river; he said that the débris of this landslip had 
dammed the river and made a lake which had extended upto 
Gilgit. Thus put on the track, I made inquiries from many 
people and found that truly this was the spot where the obstacle 
had occurred. It seems that in the lato autumn (of the year 
1840 it would be; these informants are not oxact as to a year) 
the Jandslip occurred, of which the immediate cause was an 
earthquake. I saw the heaped material, but was unable to get 
to the very place. The amount of it was enough to cause the 
waters of the Indus to rise to the level of Bawanji Fort, just 
on to the plateau, which is about 300 feet above the ordinary 
level of the river near, and still moro above the xriver-bed by 
the dam. With such a depth as this it will bo undor- 
stood that the lake must havo extended far up the yalloy. I 
know not to what point on the Indus it reached; up the Gilgit 
Valley it stretched to where the Hunza stream falls in; the 
length of the lake, thercfore, in that direction must have been 
85 miles, with, at half that distance, a branch leading up the 
main Indus Valley, along which branch also, from the lower 
end, it would haye mensured at least that longth. Tt is difficult 


quake) fell into the Indus or Attook River, and has closed the couse of its slream. 
Up to the lst May 12 cogs of Jand in Gilgit District has been submorged. Jubbar 
Khan, the chief of Hussoora, sent in a noto to Cashmere that tho waters would con- 
tinue pent up for another month, and after that would force a passige in some diice- 
tion’? Again, in June, 1841, ho writes, “From Gilgit the news is that the wators of 
the Sinde or Attock River, by reason of a fall of a mountain, wero brimmed up in the 
direction of Gilgit fox a long time, and thore was a lake reaching to a distance of 
18 coss; high hills were on all sides; whon it had rison immensely, tho river forcod 
its way with great volocity, and is now pursuing ils natural comse; many villages 
of Yusoofzayo, Obuch, and Tluzaia have boon destaoyed by the deluge,” 


24 
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to estimate the width, for I have not followed the course of 
the valleys all along; it may have been a mile on an average; 
thus it must have been like a narrower Pangkonge with a 
bifureation. This lake took from six to seven months 
to fill. When the waters were at their height another landslip 
occurred just opposite Bawanji (of which I could see the talus) ; 
this made a great wave in the lake, which reached over to 
Bawanji, but the débris by no means extended across; I mention 
this to show that such events as the sudden falling of mountain 
masges are not so very uncommon, and also to provide against 
any future inquirer being led to confound this fall with the one 
that made the lake-dam. I have little doubt that the dam held 
until the lake reached to the lip and began to flow over;* then 
the loose material gave way and an increasing passage allowed 
at last of such a rush of waters as to make for the lower parts 
a veritable cataclysm, all that great lake draining off in a day.t 
The next flood that Th heard of occurred about the year 1844. 
It came from the Ishkoman Valley, and was noticed in that of 
Gilgit; on the water going down, many fish were caught in the 
flats above Gilgit by the Sikh soldiers, Mr. Hayward recognized 
the lake at the head of the Ishkoman Valley as the source of 
floods, past and to be expected; he had heard that it was formed 
by glaciers blocking up the valley, through which the waters 
sometimes burst, There seems to be an impression on some 
that this blocking is due to the Salling of glacier ice across the 
valley. This is not the case. It’ is only the gradual forward 
movement of the glacier which makes a dam, when its direction 
is such that it must in that movement abut against the opposite 
* This one may infer fiom what the news-writer aqnoted in the previous note says, 
namely, that up to the Ist May 18 coss of Jand had been submerged, and that the 
Astor chief sent word that the waters would continue pent for another month. This 
estimate, which was curiously accurate, must have been founded on an observation 
of the rate at-which the lake was rising and of the height of dam that remained 
me “The positive evidence of this lake having been the cause of the Chach flood is, 
to my mind, conclusive, In examining the arguments in favour of the Shayok-flood 
theory, one cannot help seeing that though there are very good proofs of certamm floods 


having occurred in that valley, there is nothing to connect them with the Chach 
catastrophe. 
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side of a connected valley; this process we saw going on with 
the Tarshing Glacier under Nanga Parbat. 

The next flood of which we have a record is the second of 
those two great floods first mentioned—the one that in the year 
1858 did so much damage at Naushahra. My information about 
this is derived chiefly from the above-quoted letter of Major Becher, 
from a Memorandum by Captain Henderson which precedes it, 
and from papers by Captain Montgomerie and Mr. Obbard.*, The 
following is the description of it. At5a.mM. on the 10th August, 
1858, the Indus at Atak (Attock) was very low; at 7 a.m. it had 
risen 10 feet; by half an hour after noon it had risen 50 feet, 
and it continued to rise until it stood ninety feet higher than in 
the morning. The fall was very slow; during the 12th August it 
returned very much to the position it occupied before the flood 
came. Captain Henderson speaks of the water as “welling up 
quietly but very rapidly,” and says that four hours after the rise 
began, and three and a half hours before the maximum, he crossed 
the river in a boat, This flood also produced difference of 
opinion as to the place of origin of it. Some said that the flood 
of 1841 and this one both came from the same spot, near the head 
of the Shiyok Valley. But the inquiries made by Majors Becher 
and Moutgomerie cleared up the doubt about this also. The Maha- ° 
raja’s people up and down the Indus were asked for information ; 
the ouly news of a flood which came in answer was from those at 
Bawanji, where a great floed had been noticed by the sepoys, 
and timbers were seen floating which they recognized as the 
gateway of Nimbtl Fort. Now Nimbil is no other than Niomal, 
a place a little way up the valley of the Hunza River. From this 
and other evidence obtained from them, there remains no doubt 
that the flood came from that valley. My own inquiries at Gilgit 
brought me to the same conclusion; J was told that in ihree or 
four places in that valley the flood had carried away the half of 
a village-fort; these, doubtless, wore where, for the sake of a 
water-supply, the fort had been built at the edge of an alluvial 
cliff; Iheard also that Shams, a villago of Hunza, was carried 


* For both. of these sco Journal Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, vol. xxix., 1860. 
26 2 
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away altogether, As to the cause, my informants said that it was 
the bursting of the barrier of a lake that had been made by a Jand- 
slip, not by a glacier, in the Shinshal Valley. 

One other flood I may mention. In the year 1865, one 
evening in the month of Har, which corresponds with the latter 
half of June and the first half of July, at 9 or 10 p.m, a flood, 
which originated in the Ishkoman Valley, passed Gilgit. It 
came very suddenly indeed, and it lasted but a few hours. The 
guard at the rope-bridge by Gilgit Fort were surprised and carried 
away by it; five of them were drowned; the sixth, being sup- 
ported. by a log of wood he had come in contact with, was saved, 
being stranded two miles below. 

A theory has been formed, and supported with much ability,* 
that in such cases as the two great floods of 1841 and 1858 the 
rise of the water at, say, Atak, was not due to the arrival of the 
very water that had been pent up and then let loose, but was a 
wave transmitted all down the river from the spot where the dam 
broke—a wave started by the sudden impinging of the water of 
the lake, or of the breaking dam, or both, on the river-water, down 
which, it is supposed, the wave travelled, like as in a trough full 
of water you may, by letting something fall, send a wave along 
without the passage of any particle of water along the length of it. 

After considering the arguments for and against this theory, I 
find it very difficult to form a conclusion, bat on the whole I 

“incline to believe that the floods werg caused by the actual arrival 
of the pent waters, and were not waves in the river. True it is 
that Captain Henderson’s description of the flood of 1858, of its 
gentle rise, and the steadiness of the current during the rise, make 
that particular flood look more like a waye-rising than a down- 
rushing of the waters. It may be that this flood was really a 
ware, and that the one of 1841, of which the’ description is very 
different, was not so. If so, the cause of the difference may be 
found in this, that in August, 1858, the Indus was much fuller 

* See the papers in the Journal Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, vol. xxix., “On the 
Translation of Waves of Water with reference to the Great Flood of the Indus in 


1858,” by J. Obhard; “ On the Physical Difference between a Rush of Water down 
a Channel and the Transmission of 2 Wave down a River.” by Archdeacon Pratt. 
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than in June, 1841 (when, as we have seen, the river was much 
dried up), and so was more likely to transmit a wave. But the 
considerations are many which lead me to doubt the possibility of 
such wavye-transmission down such a river as the Upper Indus. 
Some of the objections had been stated by Archdeacon Pratt, 
who did not stand forth as an advocate of the wave-theory as 
applied to these particular cases, though on the whole he in- 
clined to it. The general shallowness of the river as 
compared with the great height of the wave at Atak is a 
difficulty in the way of this theory, for waves require depth for 
their transmission; and the érregularity of the river-channel in 
depth and width would render difficult the passage of a wave for 
such a great distance, for in mecting with so many changes as 
there are in that course the wave, supposing it had started, might 
have been go retarded. as that the waters themselves of the lake 
should have overtaken it, and then, probably, it would have been 
masked by the flood proper; again, the bends of the river, by 
adding to the friction, would tend to the same result. These 
affect the question of the transmission of a wave. But there is a 
great doubt in my mind, whether the dam-breaking was an event 
of such a character as to produce a wave. There does not seem, 
at all events in the case of 1841, to have been a sudden giving 
way of the dam, not a slipping of a whole mass of débris, but 
rather a sweeping out of a channel through it, which let pass the 
waters more or less gradually. On the other hand it 
has been said that the passage of the flood from point to point 
was so quick that it seemed more like the translation of a wave 
than' the passage of water itself. If so, this is an important 
argument; I have not myself seen records that clearly prove such 
arate of passage. The subject is still one of great doubt; the 
wave-theory seems to me at all events “not proven.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


DARDISTAN: THE PEOPLE. 


GUNERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DARDS — CASTES — MUNAMMADANIS3 AMONG THE 
DARDS — BUDDHIST DARDS — SUNDRY NOTES. 


THE existence of the Dards as a separate race, as well as some- 
thing of their language, have for a good many years been facts 
within the reach of readers of travels; but the information made 
known about them has till lately been extremely meabre. Dr. 
Leitner has collected and appended to his own work the pre- 
viously published notices about this people and their country, and 
these show how very little knowledge there was on the subject. 
Dr. Leitner visited Dardistan in 1866, and, having supplemented 
his inquiries of that time by investigations into Dard dialects and 
customs made through men of the race whom he gathered round 
him at Lahor, he has given the results in a work that is of the 
greatest value to all who take intercst in tribes that have long 
lived separate, unknown to all but their nearest neighbours, and a 
knowledge of whose relationships may throw light on some of the 
most weighty cthnographical questions.* 

Dr. Leitner’s researches in the Various dialects; tho great 
amount of knowledge of them which he, while his opportunities 
were still imperfect, acquired; the philosophical acumen shown in 
mastering much of the grammar of these unwritten languages ; 
these command high admiration. The songs and proverbs he has 
recorded and thus preserved from oblivion, make another part of 
the béok for which the hearty acknowledgments of the public 
are due, 

As to the ‘ History of the Wars with Kashmir, given in the 
same work of Dr. Leitner’s, as taken down from the statements of 


* «The Languages and Races of Dirdistan,’ party i, il., and ili, by Dr. G. W. 
Leitner 
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a native of Sazin, there are in this many exaggerations and inac- 
curacies—so many, indeed, are they, and so difficult is it to wash 
free from them the grains of truth that are mixed up, so con- 
fused is the whole tale, that the account is of but little value. 
The ‘Rough Chronological Sketch’ given in Part ut, p. 81, is 
of more accuracy. Dr. Leitner himself would be ready to admit 
that such a history, derived as it must be from the mouths of o 
few, who could not have been eye-witnesses of most that they 
told, must be but approximately true. In the next chapter of 
this book will be given the version of the history (from informa- 
tion obtained in much the same way) which I myself conceive to 
be nearest the truth. I was careful to get accounts from both 
sides whenever it was practicable, and I believe that as much 
as I have ventured to put down is not far from right. ; 

Mr. Hayward, who travelled farther into Dardistén than either 
Dr. Leitner or myself, made a map of the Gilgit River basin, 
which is a great addition to our knowledge; this, with other 
geographical information of much value derived from his personal 
observation, is to be found in the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for 1870. My. Hayward’s view of the later 
history of Gilgit and Yasin, and of the political situation, as 
expressed in a letter to the ‘ Pionecr’ newspaper, which is repro- 
duced in Dr. Leitner’s Appendix, is so evidently coloured by the 
source from which it came—the mouth of Mir Walli, the man who 
afterwards iveacherously myrdered Hayward, but who at first mado 
him, for his own purposes, his friend—that one cannot take it as a 
sober statement of facts. 

I must now pass on to tell what I myself have observed of 
these Dards; Dr. Leitner’s account and mine will, I think, often 
be found to supplement each other, and on the subject of eth- 
nology only to differ in minor respects. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION or Tun DARDS, 


Whether we judgo from language or from physiognomy, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Dirds are an Aryan race. 
For physique; they arc broad-shouldered, moderately stout- 
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built, well-proportioned men. They are active and enduring. 
They are good as mountaineers, and those who haye been used to 
act as porters are strong and quick in the work; but in some 
parts they have never been trained to coolis’ work, and will not 
undergo it. In face they can in general hardly be called hand- 
some, but still they have a rather good cast of countenance ; their 
hair is usually black, sometimes brown; in complexion they are 
moderately fair, the shade is sometimes, but not always, light 
enough for the red to show through it, Their eyes are either 
brown or hazel. Their voice and manner of speech is somewhat 
harsh ; those who have learned Panjabi have a particularly hard 
way of speaking that language. 

The photograph given of a group of Dards (after Frith) is an 
admirable representation of some men of the race who live in the 
neighbourhood of Dras; these fellows are as hardy and enduring 
as any men I have ever met with; though living in the most 
trying circumstances of climate, they are not oppressed or weighed 
down by them, but keep such a cheerfulness as the inhabitants of 
the most favoured climes and countries may envy. 

The disposition and bearing of the Dards is independent and 
bold; they will not endure to be put upon, but stand out for their 
rights, and stand up against oppression as long as possible. They 
are by no means soft-hearted ; but they are not disobliging when 
taken in the right way. For intellect, it seems to me that they 
are, as a race, decidedly clever; if nog so ingenious as the Kash- 
miris, yet they are both clear-headed and quick. 

Such qualities as these make them a people that one must 
sympathise with. A people who are bold and, though not caring 
much for human life, are not bloodthirsty; a people who will 
meet one on even terms, without sycophancy or fear on the one 
hand or impertinent self-assertion on the other; such are not so 
often met with in the Hast but what one welcomes and values them. 

The women, of the districts I went through, I did not consider 
pretty; those of Gilgit are better than those of Astor, but few of 
them could’ be called good-looking. Yasin, a place I could not 
visit, has a greater reputation for female beauty. 
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The dress of the Dards is woollen, except among the higher 
people, who wear cotton clothes for the summer if they can get 
them ; the dress consists of pyjamas, choga (or gown-coat), a 
waistband to confine this, and lastly, a cap and chausswre, both of 
peculiar construction, The cap is a bag of woollen cloth half a 
yard long, which is rolled up outwards at the edges until it gots 
to the size to fit comfortably to thé head, round which the roll ’ 
makes a protection from cold or from sun nearly as good as 
aturban, Tor their feet they have strips and scraps of leather 
put under and over and round the foot, and a long thin strip 
wound round and round to keep all these in place. The head- 
dress is thoroughly characteristic of the Dirds; wherever they are 
scattered, and with whomsoever they are mixed up—with the one 
exception of the Buddhist Dards to, be mentioned below—they 
keep that kind of cap. 


CasTEs.* 


There are certain subdivisions of the Dird race which may be 
called castes, since they are kept up by rules more or less strin- 
gent against the intermarriage of those who belong to different 
divisions, To trace these out is a matter of much importance, for 
they probably give indications, if ono knew how to interpret them, 
of the sources from which the present community has been com- 
pounded, and of the order of successive occupations of the country, 
and of the supremacy of different nations. 

According 10 my inquiries, the following are the important 
caste divisions in the order of their recognized rank :f 

(1) Roni. (2) Shin, | (4) Kremin, 
eT ee (3) Yashkun. (5) Dim. 

As to the first, Roni, I am not clear whether any importance 
may be attached to the division. In no other account have I secn 
the name mentioned, but in the Gilgit country it is certain tite a 

* The substance of this and ihe next division of the chapter was communicated 
in a paper which I rend to the Oriontal Congress that mel in London in Sept, 1874, 
+ Besides these, I have in one villago, Tashgim near Diis, hoard of a easto 


called om, I was unable to find out the oxtent or relative importance of this caste, 
or to collate it with tho others. 
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smal] number of families are of a caste called Roni, and that they 
are held higher even than the Shin. It is possible that this rank 
is derived from their having in former generations held some 
offices of power, hence the caste could not be wide-spread ; as, how- 
ever, it may be a clue worth following out, I record the fact. 

The remaining four castes are of undoubted importance in an 
ethnographical view. These are the same divisions as ave given 
in an account of the Childsis by Captain Ommaney, in the Panjab 
Government Gazette, of Feb, 28, 1868, quoted in the Appendix 
to Dr. Leitner’s work; and they are also spoken of as the four 
primary divisions by Dr. Leitner’s informant, a Sazini; Dr. Leitner 
himself, by adding the names of many other castes (which I 
incline to think are subdivisions), makes less of this fourfold 
separation, and he inverts the positions of Kremin and Dim.* 

Beginning with the lowest of the four; we find the Dims 
acting as musicians, like the low-caste Marasis of the Panjab and 
the Domes of other parts of India, and like also the Bems of Ladakh 
and the Batals of Kashmir. It will be remembered, too, that the 
lowest caste at Jummoo—the outcasts to whom was relegated the 
lowest kinds of work—is called Dim, though there the musicians 
and dancers are not taken from among them. Thus all through 
these hills, in all the different nations, we find a lowest caste, one 
everywhere treated as unfit for ordinary social intercourse, corre- 
sponding in all the cases either in name or in occupation, or some- 
times in both, It is true that in each nation that lowest caste has 
something of the general characteristics of the nation asa whole. 
In every case their language is the same as that of those they live 
with, and has no connection with that of the similar caste in the 
neighbouring nation. In form and features they are somewhat like 
and somewhat different from those who are in some measure their 
masters; we saw that the Dims of the Outer Hills differ in form 
ang complexion from the men of the higher castes, and that the 
Batals of Kashmir by no means equal the ordinary type of Kashmiri. 
Of the Bens of Ladakh and the Dims of Dardistin I hardly 
saw enough (for in truth they are few in number) to be able to 

* § Daidistin,’ part if., p. 25, and part Hi, p. 48. 
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generalise about them in respect of this, But even a resemblance 
more or less complete would not, in my opinion, outweigh the 
probability derived from the other facts, that in all these cases we 
have remnants of the early, pre-Aryan, race that inhabited India. 
If this be so it is a new, and I think unexpected, fact, the exist- 
ence of this race among the high mountains and in the snowy 
country. 

The Kremins seem to correspond in function with the Kahdrs 
of India (the Jiwars of the Panjab), for they act as potters, millers, 
carriers, &c. Thus they are analogous in position to the Sidras 
of India, and it seems likely that they had an analogous origin, 
that they are descendants (with some intermixture of blood) of 
those of the aborigines who earliest and most easily coalesced 
with the nation that overcame them. I do not find the Kremins 
very numerous; certainly there are not many in Gilgit. 

The Yashkun is the most numerous of all the castes. In 
Gilgit and Astor they are the body of the people, whose chief 
occupation is, of course, agriculture. Dr. Leitner speaks of the 
Yashkun as “a caste formed by the intermixture between the 
Shin and a low (? aboriginal) race”; this view does not recom- 
mend itself to me; it is more likely that the Kremin had some 
such origin, but that the Yashkun, who follow all the same occu- 
pations as the Shin, and in physique and physiognomy are their 
equals, should have so originated is far less probable. I am 
inclined to think that they and the Shin together made up the 
race (which we may call Dard) that invaded this country and took 
it from the earlier inhabiiants. What may have been the origin 
of that (probably previous) division into Shin and Yashkun is a 
point both curious and important—a question which at present 
I see no way of solving. Dr. Leitner’s information that a Shin 
may marry a Yashkun woman, while no Yashkun may marry a 
Shin woman, is highly interesting ; this custom is just likésthat 
described in Chapter 111. as followed by the Rajpiits in connec- 
tion with the cultivating classcs; here I would again point out 
the natural corollary to be drawn from it—that the higher race 
thus remains loss pure (that is less separate) than the lower. 
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We now come to the Skin, the highest of the four generally- 
distributed castes. In some isolated places they make the ma- 
jority, or even constitute the whole, of the community, but in 
Gilgit itself they are not so numerous as the Yashkun, nor are 
they so in Astor. 

There is a peculiarity of manners most strange and curious 
attaching to some of the Dards. It belongs especially, perhaps 
even solely, to this Shin caste. Attention to the point is desirable, 
as it may, by comparison with customs that may be found in other 
races, enable us some day to trace out the origin of the tribe. 
The thing is this; they hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on 
it in much the same way that the ordinary Muhammadan regards 
a pig. They will not drink cow’s milk, nor do they eat or make 
butter from it. Nor even will they burn cowdung, the fuel that 
is so commonly used in the Hast. Some cattle they are obliged 
to keep for ploughing, but they have as little as possible to do 
with them ; when the cow calves they will put the calf to the udder 
by pushing it with a forked stick, and will not touch it with their 
hands. 

A greater, more astonishing, contrast between their way of 
looking at a cow and the consideration which the Hindiis give to 
the animal it would be impossible to conceive. 

In some places I have found other customs accompanying 
this. For instance, at Dashkin, 18 miles below Astor, where 
the people are Shin, they will not et fowls nor touch them; 
in this they approach the Hindis. Here, too, I was told that 
they have an objection to cultivating tobacco and red pepper; 
whether these last peculiarities attach to the Shin generally I 
cannot say, 

I think that these restricting customs are already dying out, 
and that they exist mostly where there is a geographically isolated 
camafunity of Shin without the other castes. 

The table at the beginning of Chapter xx. shows in what 
countries the Shin caste is found and in what the Yashkun pre- 
vails. The Shin occur, mixed with Yashkun, along the Indug 
Valley and in those side valleys that immediately lead up from it, 
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The Yashkun without any Shin are found in more distant places, 
in the upper parts of the valleys of the Indus tributaries, namely 
in Nagar, Hunza, Ishkoman, Yasin, and Chitral. 


MUBAMMADANISM AMONG THE Darps. 


The Dards are now (with the exception that will be noted 
farther on) Muhammadan." Formerly they had some kind of 
idolatry of which we know not much, nor do we know at what period 
they were converted to Islim. At the time the Sikhs annexed 
Gilgit and Astor the people of those places were in some respects 
but very weak Muhammadans; it so happened that the Sikh 
commander, Nathi Shah by name, was a Muhammadan and a 
Syed; he acquired over these Dards a great influence, and he 
exerted it to make “good Muhammadans” of them, to get them 
to attend more carefully to the forms of their religion. It is a 
fact that before Nathii Shah came (say in 1842) the Astor people 
used to burn their dead, and not bury them as Muhammadans 
should. A curious yemnant of the custom still remains there— 
when they bury they light a fire by the grave; it is true they 
will now tell you that they light the fire to keep off jackals; this 
may be in some sense true, that is to say they could hardly recon- 
cile themselves {o leaving the body in its grave undestroyed, so 
they lit the fire as they had been used to, and this satisfied them 
in giving some security as against the beasts of prey and at the 
same time making a link with the past. 

But it is not enough to say that these Dards are Muham- 
madan; they are divided into three separate Muhammadan sects 
—Suni, Shia, and Molai. 

Suni and Shia require no description, as the division exists in 
almost every part of the Muhammadan world. The Molai sect 
corresponds very’ nearly, or it may bo exactly, with that sect 
called Nir Bakhsh which we found in Baltistan (see Chapter Re), 
which was a modification of the Shia. The name must have its 

* This must be takon without prejudice to the question of the relationship of the 


Kéifiis to the Dards. It is truo at all ovents of those who have as yot beon definitely 
classed as Dads, 
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origin from the Arabic Maula, God, they thus calling themselves 
“the Godly.” In matters of prayer and fasting they follow the 
Suni ways, but in creed (as regards the proper succession of 
Muhammad's successors to the Khalifat) they are Shias. 

The Molais and Shias will drink wine, the Sunis will not. Of 
the different castes it would seem that the people of each may 
belong to any of the three religious sects; the religious dif- 
ferences do not depend on the caste, but are more geographical ; 
this is illustrated by the table given in Chapter xx. 


Buppuist DARDS. 


I have now to record some facts as to an outlying portion of 
the Dard race, which are of peculiar interest. In that narrow 
part of the Indus Valley which was described under the heading 
of “Central Ladikh” (Chapter xu1.), are some villages inhabited 
by Dards who follow the Buddhist faith; who, though remnants 
left by a wave of immigration from the direction of Gilgit, have 
so far amalgamated with the Bhots that they obey the Lamas as 
spiritual leaders. 

Muhammadan Dards, whose locality is denoted on the map 
either as outlying or outstretching portions of the main area 
occupied by the Dard race, reach up close to these Buddhist 
Dards, but the villages of each are distinct. The following places 
~—villages and hamlets—are inhabited by the Buddhist Dards: 
Grugurdo, Sanicha, Urdus, Darchily Garkon, Dah, Phindiz, 
Baldes, Hani, Lower and Upper. 

That they did come from the direction of Gilgit they have a 
tradition, and many circumstances of language and manners show 
that in spite of their being Buddhists in religion they are one in 
origin with those Dards we have been describing. But I think 
they belong to an earlier immigration ; probably a small number 
ygawfied their present seat and settled there, separated from the 
main mass of their tribe-brethren, at atime before the Dards were 
converted to Muhammadanism, so that the transition from their 
ancient faith to Buddhism was not difficult. At that time the 
neighbouring Baltis also may still have been Buddhists, Later, 
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when the Dards had become Muhammadan, they spread again in 
this direction, and the newer comers have joined on with, or become 
next-door neighbours to, the earlier migrants. 

The Race Map shows the area of these Buddhist Dards under 
the same colour as all the rest of that race, while the Faith 
Map shows it under the same colour as the Ladikhis who are 
Buddhists. The Language Map shows a division of even this 
small area, for while in the greater number of villages above 
enumerated a truly Dard language is spoken, in the Hant side- 
valley the people have lost their original language, and speak 
only the Tibetan Ladakhi; in the Language Map, therefore, that 
valley is coloured with the rest of the country where the Tibetan 
tongue is spoken, while the other villages are classed as Dard- 
speaking. 

These Buddhist Dards have little or no trace of Tibetan in 
their faces; the two races haye not mixed, or not much mixed; 
their face is Aryan, but not a fine stamp of Aryan; their noses 
are small, though often slightly hooked, their chin narrow.* In 
stature they are taller than the average Ladakhi, but they are 
not such fine men as the Dards of Dras, Astor, or Gilgit. They 
wear the pigtail as the Ladakhis do, and their dress is the same 
as theirs, including the drooping cap figured at p. 240. 

They are a dreadfully dirty people, far more so than any other 
tribe I have ever,met with; their faces are blotched with black 
dirt, which they never think of removing. Asa means of purify- 
ing, instead of washing, they burn twigs of pencil-cedar, and let 
the smoke and the scent from it come over them and inside their 
clothes; they do this before eating, not perhaps generally but 
on feast-days, and at other times when they think purification to 
be necessary, Their women, who are not shy of being seen, sur- 
pass even the men in dirtiness, and altogether are the most 
miserable of objects. 

T could not hear that there was any distinction of castes among 
them; indeed what I heard made me think there was not. One 


* Among tho Muliammadan Diids also, as in the upper paat of the Taipo Valley 
in Rondi, I have found this nar.ow-chinnod, low-A1yan, form of face. Lt may after 
all be due to an aduaixture of biced, in this case with tho Baltis, 
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might infer that they are, or have been, of the Shin caste, from 
the fact that all those customs concerning the cow, which we saw 
to be characteristic of that caste, are beld by these Buddhist 
Dards to an extreme degree. 

It is curious to trace how in some respects they keep to the 
customs of the race they sprang from, and how in others they 
have adopted the customs of the Buddhists. There seems to be 
an instance of the former case in that their headmen of villages 
(at all events in the Hani Valley) are elected for three years 
only, and even within that time are sometimes changed; this is 
certainly a trace of the republican system, of which something will 
be said inChapter xx. On the other hand, we see them following 
the Buddhist Ladikhis in the practice of polyandry, to which 
they are completely given; among these Buddhist Dards a 
woman has sometimes as many as five husbands, 

Their religion, I think, lies easy upon them; they are not so 
attentive to its ordinances as the Ladakhis are; and I do not 
think that any of their young men are trained up to be Lamas. 
Their dead they burn, and the bones of them they stow away in 
holes in the cliff, closing up these with stones. , 


Sunpry Norzs. 

Leaving now the. Buddhist Dards, we will note a few isolated 
facts concerning the race generally. 

It has been seen from the map that the Dards have spread, 
driven by want, or by oppression, or by disturbances, from their 
own countries across certain ridges into valleys that were occu- 
pied by other races; in these they often live side by side with 
those other races-——as with the Kashmiiis and the Baltis—some- 
times. in villages separate, sometimes occupying part of the same 
village. 
4+ Rondti the Dirds nearly equal the Baltis; the two do not 
intermarry. At Basho also the two races are about half and half, 
but here they have intermarried, and the distinctiveness has been 
broken up. At Dori and at Satpir they are of those who do not 
drink cow’s milk; these must be of the Shin caste. 
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At Dris the Dards (who here are ‘Sunis) form more than half 
the community, the others being Baltis, who are Shias. 

Wherever the Dards are in contact with Baltis or with Bhots, 
these others call them (whether they be Muhammadan or Bud- 
dhist Dards) Brokpa or Blokpé. The word Brok or Blok means 
in Tibetan a high pasture-ground, and Brokpa or Blokpa must 
mean a “highlander.” The origin of this appellation for the 
Dards I take to be this, that they first came in contact with the 
Baltis by coming over the Passes and settling in the higher parts 
of the valleys, parts that perhaps had been left unoccupied. 

There is a colony of Kashmii among the Dirds at Gilgit, or 
rather there is an infusion of Kashmiri blood in a certain section 
of the Gilgit people; many generations back there must have 
been a settlement of Kashmiris, who took unto themselves Gilgiti 
wives. The descendants haye quite lost the language and the 
ways of Kashmir, and to a stranger’s eye they are quite Gilgiti, 
but the Dards themselves distinguish, and, as.to intermarrying, 
keep separate from them. 

In one or two higher valleys of Baltistin I have noticed a 
difference in the people, as compared with the ordinary Balti, 
which may perhaps be due to some admixture of Dard blood, 
although the fact is not noticed or known by the people them- 
selves. Thus, at Pakora in Braldi the men were much better 
looking than the ordinary Baltis; they had well-shaped features, 
and had a manly bearing; I noted this at a time when I knew less 
about tho Dirds than afterwards; now, it seems to me likely that 
some of that race came over the difficult Passes from Nagar and 
made a settlement among the Baltis. Again, in the Turmik 
Valley, many villagers have a high and broad forehead, and 
hooked nose, though they call themselves Balti; I have little 
doubt that here too is Dard blood, the immigrating Dards haying 
become absorbed into the community of Baltis, but still making 
a mark. These two cases I have not represented on the Race 
Map, not thinking them distinct enough for that; the area of 
Turmik and of Bréldi is coloured for Balti alone. 

There is one other peculiarity belonging io a class, which may 

29 
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be an ethnological variation due to a strain of the Dard. In 
general the class of Rajas and the class of Wazirs in Baltistin 
are not only better looking than the ordinary Balti, but have cer- 
tain differences of cast of face. The Rajas are of several different 
stems,"more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon 
to see them with a light complexion and light eyes and a hooked 
nose, in all these respects differing much from their Balti subjects. 
The Wazir class intermarry among themselves, and also take 
girls from among the ordinary Baltis for their wives; hence they 
have a larger proportion of Balti blood than their masters. 

Cunningham remarks that the earlier Rajas of Shigar had 
the title of Tham, which, it seems, is the word for king in the 
Hunza language*; now whatever may be the affinities of the 
Hunza language there seems no doubt that the Hunza people are 
Dards. All these facts go to support the view that Dard blood 
is shared by the Balti rulers, It would seem, indeed, probable 
that at different times the Dards had given rulers to the Baltis 
and the Baltis to the Dards, for, as Cunningham states, the chiefs 
of Astor are called by the Tibetan title of Makpon. 


* By my own information, Amicha is the name of the present caste of Shigar 
Rojas, or else the title they are called by; it isa word of the origin of which I know 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


DARDISTAN: GILGIT HISTORY. 


BEVORE THE COMING OF THE srkus 1n 1842 —TuE suxH occuPpATiIon; 1842 To 1847 — 
THE SUCCESSION OF THE DoGRAS; 1847 — THE EXPULSION OF TIMa DoGRis; 1852 
—~RE-CONQUEST BY THE DOGRAS; 1860 —LaTER HosTmiTms; 1863 to 1869— 
onaners at yAsin; 1870 ro 1873. cS 


BEFORE THE COMING OF THE Sirus in 1842,* 
(As far back as the time of any tradition that ‘has reached me, 


Gilgit has been governed by Rajas; it has not been of those 
valleys ruled a democracy, such as, in connection with some 
neighbouring countries, we shall later describe. 

The early Rajas of Gilgit were called Trakane; that was the 
name of their caste or family; this caste is now extinct, except 
that tle present titular Raja has a slight strain of that blood 
from the female side. Tradition mentions as the founder of this 
royal family of Trakane one Trakan, a personage described as of 
miraculous powers. J was told the names of half-a-dozen rulers 
after him whom we still must count as outside the bounds of 
history; these are Azar, Jamsher, Khisrau, Fardos, and Habilcan 
his son. It is worthy of note that most of these names are old 
Persian ones. The succeeding names I think we may depend 
upon, namely : 


Giritham. 
Muhammad Ithin, son of Giritham. 
Abas, brother to Muhammad Khan. 


Of the name Givitham the last syllable must be the same 
word “tham” which in the Hunza language means “kingor 


* Tam not suro of this date to a year; J.D, Cunningham (‘Ilistory of the Sikhs’) 
says, “ Towards the ond of 1813 the secluded principality of Gilgit was overrmm ond 
annoxed 40 Gashmere by the Sikhs.” But my other information pointed to the year 
1842, 
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“yaja”; the name “ Giri” is found in composition in Girikot, hot 
meaning “fort”; there is one Girikot in the Astor Valley and 
another in the Kishanganga Valley. 

Abas was the last of the Trakane line; with him ended the 
independence of Gilgit; henceforward the valley was devastated 
by successive invasions of the neighbouring Rajas, who, each in 
turn, first acquiied the country and then was defeated and killed 
by some other. In the twenty or thirty years ending with 1842 
there were five dynastic revolutions in Gilgit, as follows :— 

(1) Sulaiman Shab, ruler of Yasin, of the Bakhte caste or 
family, conquered Gilgit from either Muhammad Khan or Abas, 
T do not know which. 

(2) Avid Khan, ruler of Punial, killed Sulaiman Shah at 
Sher and ruled in his stead in Gilgit. 

(3) Tair Shah, ruler of Nagar, displaced and killed Azad 
Khan; he himself died a natural death, and was succeeded by his 
gon, Shah Sakandar. 

(4) Gaur Rahman, ruler of Yasin, conquered Gilgit and killed 
Shah Sakandar. 

(5) Karim Khan, brother to Shah Sakandar who was killed, 
with the aid of a Sikh force, expelled Gaur Rahman from Gilgit 
a year and a half after his acquisition of it. 

_ This brings us to the year 1842, and from that time Gilgit 

. history becomes bound up with Kashmir ; from here onwards it is 
{known in more detail. é 

But first I must speak of Gaur Rahthan, who, thengh expelled 

at this stage, will again appear on the scene in a prominent part. 

Fle was the eldest son of Mulk Iman,* the ruler of Yasin. Heo 


ry 


* Dr, Leitner states that Mullx Iman was brother to Sulaimiu Shah; this would 
make Sulaiman Shah uncle to Gaur Rahmiin, but in another place Dr. Leitner speaks 
of Sulaiman Shah as Gaur Rehmin’s great-uncle; I do not know which is correct. 

T have had given me the names of eight sons of this Mulk Iman :—Gaur Rahman ; 
GuLSh@r Khan, the son of a goli, or concubine ; he was kilied in the fight at Madori: 
Mir-i-Iman, the son of a Rani; he was killed in Chitral, in 1870: Akbar Iman, the 
son of a goli; he was killed by his nephew, Mull Iman: Khalil-i-Tman, the son ofa 
goli; he lives at Tai, in Yisin (1870): Dur-i-Iman ; he was killed at Madori : Suja’, 
the son of a goli; he was living in Yasin in 1870; Zedulla Khan, the son of a goli; 
he was killed at Roshan in 1869. 
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was a most bloodthirsty man; as much so perhaps, though he 
had uot the same opportunities of killing on a large scale, as 
Theodore of Abyssinia. There are many tales told of his ferocity 
and brutality; the Dards generally are rather careless of life, but 
with his deeds they were disgusted. I believe it to be a fact that 
on one occasion at least he killed a young child by throwing it up 
and citting it in the air with his sword. And I cannot doubt the 
truth of this that I heard, that, he stopping at Naupiira, on a vil- 
lage headman being brought before him on some complaint, or else 
coming to complain of his people, Gaur Rahman beckoned him 
near, and then, with his sword, cut the man’s head off with a 
blow; then he would let no one touch the body to bury it, but 
would have it devoured by the dogs. They say that when he was 
ill he would have some men Killed for ndyaz, that is, as a propiti- 
atory sacrifice. He seems to have had a special enmity and 
spite against the people of Gilgit, who suffered terribly under his 
two reigns, but to have spared the Punial people. 

Gaur Rahman married first the maternal aunt of Imén-ul-Mulk, 
ruler of Chitral, secondly the sister of the same Iman-ul-Mulk, 
and, thirdly, the daughter of Azid Khan, of Punial, that is, it 
would seem, the danghier of the man who killed his unele. 
From the first marriage he had two sons, Mulk man (named 
after his grandfather) and Mir Wali; from the second marriage 
he had a son, Pahlwin Bahadur, who is also called Ghulam 
Mahai-ud-din ; from the third marriage he had two sons, one was 
Mi Ghazi, the other (whése name I do not know) was killed by 
his half-brother Mulk Iman. 


Tun §Sixu Occupation; 1842 ro 1847. 


Gaur Rahmiin, as stated above, coming from Yasin, conquered 
Gilgit and killed the then ruler, Raja Shih Sakandar, Shih 
Sakandar’s brother, Karim Khan, having escaped to Gor, from 
there sent an agent to the Sikh Governor of Kashmir imploring aH. 
The appeal was responded to. A couple of Sikh regiments were 
sent under Natht Shah, a Syed, of Gujrinwala, who held the rank 
of colonel. This was about the year 1842. Up to this timo the 
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Sikhs had not occupied the intermediate country of Astor, but 
they had made it tributary to them; now on advancing they 
established a post there to make their communications sure.* 
Nathti Shah encountered Gaur Rahman (who seems to have 
relinquished Gilgit itself) at Basin, three miles higher up the 
valley, and defeated him ; Gaur Rahman retired into Punial. 
Shortly afterwards, in the same year, one Mathra Das, having 
boasted to the Sikh Governor of Kashmir that he could easily settle 
the whole country of Gilgit, was sent to supersede Nathii Shah. 
Coming to Gilgit, Mathra Das went forward to the frontier by 
Sharot with part of the Sikh force, Nathi Shah retaining the rest. 
Gaur Rehmin attacked Mathra Das and his force in the stony 
plain between Sharot and Gulpir and defeated them with great 
loss, having here some horsemen to aid him. Mathra Das himself 
ran straight away to Kashmir; but Nathi, who was really a soldier, 
came up with his reserve from Gilgit and prepared to engage 
Gaur Rahmin. But before they came to blows negotiations were 
entered into, and the strange result was that it was agreed the 
Sikhs should hold Gilgit, the boundary being drawn where the two 
forces were confronting each other, that being, indeed, the usual 
boundary of Gilgit, and that Gaur Rahman should give his daughter 
in marriage to Nathi Shah, the commander of the Sikhs. Not only 
was this done, but the Hunza Raja (Ghazan Khan) and the Nagar 
Raja, who were there as allies to Gaur Rahman, did the same thing ; 
each gave a daughter to Natht Shih, and peace was made all round. 
Of course Nathii Shah did not givé over Gilgit completely to 
Raja Karim Khan, who had called in his aid, but there was a 
kind of joint government established. Karim Khan had certain 
dues from the people allotted to him; further imposts were, 
I think, made for the Sikh Government; a small Sikh force was 
fixed at Gilgit under a thanadar, and Nathi Shih himself re- 
tured to Kashmir, or rather (for reasons connected with the 
Sih troubles which were then brewing) passed through Kashmir, 
avoiding Sirinagar, to the Panjab. 
We have seen that Karim Khan was not of the old rulers of 
* For an incident in the history of Astor near this time, seo p. 403. 
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Gilgit; his father had conquered it; his brother and he himself 
had been turned out by Gaur Rahman, who had “just the same 
right to it as the other’s father—that is, no right at all, but only 
the power of acquiring it, Karim Khan asked the aid of strangers 
—of the Sikhs—to get back the country; they got it back, but, as 
was to be expected, held it more for themselves than for him. 

Thus were things settled; and this was the state that Maharaja 
Gulab Singh succeeded to when he received Kashmir in accordance 
with the two treaties made by the British, with the Sikh Darbar 
in one case, and himself in the other.* 


Tue Succession or Tux Dogras; 1847. 


On Kashmir, and with it Gilgit, being ceded to Gulab Singh, 
Nathi Shah left the Sikhs and transferred his services to the new 
ruler, and went to take possession of Gilgit for him. In this there 
was no difficulty. The Dogra troops relieved the Sikh posts at Astor 
and Gilgit; most of the Sikh soldiers took service under the new 
rulers ; they were few in number, those at Gilgit being perhaps 
not more than one hundred. 

The frontier at this time was between Shakaiot and Gulptr, 
in the main valley, and somewhere above Chaprot, on the Hunza 
stream. Since then, after many oscillations, of some of which an 
account will be givon farther on, the changes made haye resulted 
in this, that Punial has been brought within the Maharaja’s 
boundary as a dependent Rajaship, and that his territory in the 
valley of the Hunza Rivér has been contracted by Chaprot having 
been wrested from him by the ILunza people. 

It has been the subject of remark by some that the words of 
the treaty betweon the British Government and Maharaja Gulab 
Singh (see Appendix YV.), namely, “the hilly or mountainous 
country, with its dependencies, situated eastward of the river 
Indus and westward of the river Ravee,” cannot be made to 
include Gilgit, which indeed is on the north of the Indus. — 

But the fact is these words will not bear any close geographical 
examination or application at all. Ladikh, which certainly was 

* Soo Chap. 1, p. 20, and Appondix V. 
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intended. to be brought in, is north-east and north of the Ravi, and 
not west of it; Kashmir itself, the chief object of the treaty, 
cannot accurately be said to be west of it either, while it is both 
east and west of the Indus. The framers did not know very 
exactly nor care to express very closely how’ the countries lay ; 
but afterwards, at leisure, a commission was sent by the British 
Government, which laid down a portion of the boundary, and by 
that commission both Ladakh and Gilgit were recognized as part 
of the countries handed over to Maharaja Gulab Singh. To 
Gilgit came Licuts. Vans Agnew and Young,* of the Bengal 
Engineers. I do not hear how far they went up the main valley ; 
on the Hunza River they went to the frontier, then beyond Chaprot. 
Also they wrote to the Hunza Raja asking his leave to come there, 
but he refused it, At this time (which was, I think, in the year 
1847) the actual boundary, as before said, was above Chaprot in 
one valley, and between Shakaiot and Gulpir in the other. 

The state of peace did not long continue. Shortly after the 
visit of the two English officers, the Hunza Raja made an attack 
on the Gilgit territory and plundered five villages; he justified 
his thus breaking peace with Nathi Shah by saying that Natha 
Shah had broken faith with him in bringing the Farangis to see 
the country. Nathii Shah led a force up the valley of the Hunza 
River to avenge this attack, but his force was destroyed and ho 
himself was killed, as also was Karim Khan, the titular Raja of 
Gilgit, who had accompanied him.{ 


td 

* Lieut. Vans Agnew was murdered at Multan; Lieut. Young is now Col. (Ralph) 
Young, R.1., Commussioner in the Panjab. — 

+ Karim Khan was succeeded in the title of Raja of Gilgit by his son, Muham- 
mad Khan. ‘This ono, from the troubles that will be deseiibed immediately, retired 
to Kashmir, wheie he died. Thus when, as will be told, the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
after losing Gilgit, zeconquered it, there was no one to represent the family in whose 
aid the Sikhs had originally arrived inthe country. But the present Maharaja looked 
about for some one of that family, and then heard of a boy three years old, whose 
parentage was this—Kailim Khin lad married a woman of the old Trakan caste; a 
daugjor of this mairiage had married Zafar, the present Raja of Nagar; of these 
a. boy was born, whose name is Alidid. The Maharaja wrote to the father saying 
he would like to do something for the boy; thereupon Zafar sent the child, and said 
the Maharaja might heye him for good and all. He lives at Gilgit, with the title of 
Raja, and with some, not very important, rights to a share of certain dues. When 
I saw him he was e sharp little boy of thiiteen. 
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Gaur Rahman, too, who at this time governed Puniél and 
Yisin, joined in against the Dogris; the people of Darel joined 
also; Gilgit Fort fell into the hands of these allies. 

To put things right Maharaja Gulab Singh sent two columns, 
one from Hasora and one from Baltistin ; there was some fighting, 
and then peace was made on the basis of the former state of things. 
After this a few years went by without any great disturbances, 
until events occurred which caused the Maharaja to lose all of 
Dirdistén that he possessed on the right bank of tho Indus. 


Tne Expunsion or THE Doaras; 1852. 


In 1852 Sant Singh was Thanadar, or Commander, at Gilgit 
Fort; there was another fort at Nanpiira, a couple of miles off, 
held by a Gurkha regiment of the Maharaja’s, under Rim Din, 
Commandant; and one Bhip Singh was in command of the 
reserves at Bawanji and Astor. 

I donot know what it was that made Gaur Rahman to perceive 
and urged him to take advantage of his opportunity. He suddenly 
brought a force that surrounded and separated the two forts. 

Bhiip Singh, hearing of this, advanced to their relief with somo 
1200 men. He crossed the Nila Dhar, a ridge which separates 
the Se and Gilgit valleys, and had reached to the bank of the 
Gilgit River, where there is a narrow space between the water and 
the alluvial cliff; the path here rises from the level of the stream 
to an alluvial platform two or three hundred feet above it by a 
narrow gully. But here he found the road stopped by the enemy; 
the Dards had barricaded evety possible channel of access, they 
had built sangars, or stone breastworks, across every gully that led 
to the higher ground. Andthe Dirds had also managed, by pass- 
ing along difficult mountain paths, to get to thorear of the Dogris, 
so that their retreat by the way thcy had come was made oqually 
difficult with their advance. The river by their side was sWifiand 
deep, there was no hope to be gained from that; at the same time 
the Hunza people assembled with adverse intent on the left bank 
opposite, within gunshot. In short Bhip Singh was caught in a 
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trap. Thus encircled he was helpless unless by main force he 
could push his way up one of the defiles. 

The Dards then began to play the game of double-dealing in 
which they are such adepts.* They promised Bhip Singh provi- 
sions, for of these he was quite short, and a safe passage back if 
he would agree to retire. This he consented to do, and he waited 
for days in hopes of the food coming ; the Dards kept him in ex- 
pectation, and fed his hopes; one might almost fancy that they 
had learnt a lesson from Akbar Khan of Kabul. Thus for seven 
days the Dogras were kept without food, and only then, when they 
were so reduced in strength as to be helpless, did the enemy begin 
their attack. The Hunza people fired from the left bank, while 
Gaur Rahman’s army sent from the summits of the alluvial cliffs 
close above a storm of bullets and stones that soon overwhelmed 
the force. Near a thousand died on the spot; a hundred or two 
were taken prisoners and sold into slavery.t 

I think that Gaur Rahman himself was not present here, but 
that the Dards were led by his brother and his sons. 

While the Maharaja’s reserve was thus being disposed of, a 
somewhat similar tragedy was being done upon his troops at 
Gilgit and Naupiira, who, we saw, had been separately surrounded. 
Nauptira is on an alluvial or fan plateau, 250 feet above the 
Gilgit plain. An adjutant with two or three hundred men sallied 
from Gilgit Fort in order to succour the garrison of Naupiira ; 
they divided into two parties, those who went by an upper path 
were cut to pieces, the others succeedefl in throwing themselves 
into the fort. But here, too, rations failed, and, besides, the 
supply of water was cut off by the enemy, Then began negotia- 
tions as before, and the force was allowed to retire; they were 
being passed down, when, as I hear, one of the Dirds made a grab 
ata gold earring which the Commandant wore; this he resisted, 
and the affray was the signal for a general assault on the Dogra 
troops.” These collected themselves into a walled enclosure—the 


+ T do not mean to say that the Daids are much given to double-dealing ; I think 
that the Dad character, at all events of the lower classes, is generally stisightforward, 
But in war they would count such a weapon quite a fair one, and certainly they can 
make good use of it, 

+ Ono of these survivors is now, they say, a rich merchant in Yarkand. 
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place abounds with such—and defended themselves gallantly for o 
whole day, but they were at last overpowered; about 300 were 
killed and a few were made slaves. Highteen years later I met 
one of these; he was a Rajpiit, but he had been forced to become a 
Muhammadan for the sake of his life; he was taken into the house- 
hold of one of the family of Gaur Rahm4n, and grew into a position 
of great confidence there, and had become bound up in feeling 
with the Dards. 

Then came the turn of Gilgit Fort. I do not know exactly 
how it was managed (for where the destruction was so thorough it 
is not easy to get the evidence of eye-witnesses), but I believe that 
in somewhat the same way all the garrison came into the hands of 
the Dards and were killed. The Gurkha soldiers in the Maharaja's 
army, as in the British, take their families with them on servive ; 
their wives were in Gilgit Fort; these were all killed excepting 
one, who, throwing herself into the river that flows by the fort, 
managed to cross it and to reach the Indus, and to cross that also 
to Bawanji; they say that she swam the Indus holding on to a 
cow’s tail; at all events she escaped to tell the story, and she 
now receives a pension in Kashmir. 

Thus, as before said, the Dogrés were expelled from all that 
part of Dardistin which is on the right bank of the Indus. Gaur 
Rahman again ruled in Gilgit. 

From the time when these events happened, from the year 
1852, onwards for eight years, the Maharaja’s boundary, below 
Haramosh, remained af the Indus; above Haramosh, that is, in 
Baltistén, he possessed the country on both sides of the river. A 
considerable force was kept at Bawanji; a few small raids took 
place, but no important movement; once by way of reprisal an 
expedition was made into Se, but none of the country on that 
side of the Indus was for a long time occupied. It seems to have 
been Gulib Singh’s fixed policy to advance no farther. 


Re-conqurst By tou Docras; 1860. 


In 1857 tho present Maharaja, Ranbir Singh, succeeded his 
father, Gulab Singh, and ho soon formed in his mind the intention 
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of regaining on the frontier what had been lost, and re-esta- 
blishing the name and reputation of his army. At first, however, 
his attention and his resources were employed in the operations 
attending the Indian Mutiny ; it was not until 1860 that he found 
opportunity for settling the affairs of Gilgit in the way he 
desired. 

_ A force crossed the Indus and advanced on Gilgit under the 
command of a man who was a thorough soldier, Colonel (now 
General) Devi Singh, Narainia. In the interval of eight years 
Gaur Rahman had built the fort described in Chapter xvz1, and 
this was thought by the Dards to be a work quite impregnable; 
but the Dogras determined to attempt its conquest. 

It so chanced that just before Deyi Singh’s force reached 
Gilgit, Gaur Rahmin himself died; it was, I think, in Yasin that 
he died ; the news undoubtedly disheartened his people in Gilgit ; 
they did not make much resistance to the assault ; a cannon-ball 
which passed through the door of the fort killed the Wazir; this 
decided them to give in, and Gilgit again belonged to Jummoo, 
and since then the hold of the Dogras on the fort itself has never 
been lost. 

Reckoning, doubtless, on a general disorganization of the 
Yasin power from Gaur Rahman’s death, the Dogré leader deter- 
mined to advance farther, to follow up the victory. He and his 
army were actually able to reach Yasin, which they took, but to 
hold it was no part of their plan, so after a few days they retired 
to Gilgit. ° 

They had, however, placed on the gaddi, or throne, at Yasin 
one Agmat Shah, a son of Sulaiman Shah, the old ruler of 
Yasin and invader, of Gilgit, this Azmat Shih being, as near as 
I can make out, first cousin "to Gaur Rahman. The idea was that 
Azmat Shih at Yasin would remain on peaceable and friendly 
terms with the Maharaja’s authorities at Gilgit. But the plan 
would not work; no sooner had the Dogra force tured their 
backs than the Yasinis expelled their nominee, and poor Azmat 
Shab had to flee for his life. This was all done so quickly that 
when the Dogra army on their return reached Gilgit, which is but 
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half-a-dozen marches from Yasin, they found Azmat Shah already 
there a refugee, he having come by a mountain path in his light 

One other political arrangement was then made, which was 
more permanent—indeed has endured to this day (1874). 

Mention has been made of Raja ’Isi Bigdur, of Punial, of the 
line of the old Rajas of that country. I think it must have been 
about the time of the Sikh invasion of Gilgit that he incurred the 
enmity of Gaur Rahman, and was obliged to leave his home; he 
took refuge first in Gilgit, then in Childs, and ultimately he came 
to Kashmir, and there received a grant of land. When the 
re-conquest of Gilgit was planned, he accompanied the Maharaja’s 
troops, and as the advance was continued into the country of his 
hereditary chiefship he was placed in power, and welcomed by the 
people, who had for some years been subject to the bloodthirsty 
Gaur Rahman. Ever since that time Punial he has held, aided 
by and aiding the Maharajo’s troops in all the later troubles. 

At this time of his reinstatement he acquired a bit of country 
which had never before been in the hands of his family. This 
was the valley of Ishkoman, which leads up northward from 
neatly opposite Gikij. It was granted to Isi Bigdur by Azmat 
Shah, the few-days’-ruler of Yasin; of old it belonged to Yasin. 
Although the grantor almost immediately lost all his power, yet 
the grant remained for four years (or by one account six years) in 
the hands of ’Isi Bagdur; then, in further struggles, he lost it, and 
at this day it is with Yasin. 

The possession of Ighkoman by the same power that should 
hold Punial and Gilgit might, perhaps, be a source of usefulness, 
‘since a road leads from the head of the valley over into Badakh- 
shin; but of the character of this road I know little. 


Latur Hostinirins; 1863 vo 1869. 


At the conclusion of the war, which ended on the withdrawal 
of the Dogra force from Yasin to Gilgit in the same year, 1860, 
the state of things was this:—One of Gaur Rahmin’s sons, Mulk 
Iman by name, had succeeded him, and was ruler of Yasin, of the 
original family possessions, with the exception of the above-men- 
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tioned Ishkoman. Raja "Isi Bagdur held Punial, and with it 
Ishixoman, in dependence on the Maharaja. The Maharaja’s own 
officers and troops occupied the country of Gilgit, that which of 
old belonged to the Rajaship of Gilgit. Nor have many changes 
taken place since, or rather the result of them has been to bring 
things nearly to the same state after the various events which we 
will now speak of, These may seem but petty, yet their relative 
importance is the greater the nearer they are in time to the 
present, since from them can be drawn considerations which may 
tell on the future politics of this frontier. 

After the war, though for a time peace prevailed, there was a 
feeling of stifled enmity between the two sides, which was sure 
before long to show itself in action. Various events occurred, 
among them the plunder and detention of a merchant sent by the 
Maharaja to buy horses, on his way from Badakhshin through 
Yasin, which determined the Maharaja to send a punitive expedi- 
tion to Yasin. Harly in the year 1863 a force was led by Colonel 
(now General) Hoshiyara, a bold, dashing, perhaps rash, leader, 
to Yasin. Little resistance was made at the place itself But 
the Yasin people and forces were collected at a place called 
Marorikot, about a day’s march higher up the valley, the women 
and children also having taken shelter within that fort. Thither 
the Dogris followed; on their approach the Yasinis came out to 
give battle in front. The Yasinis were defeated and broken ; some 
fled to the hills, among whom was the Raja, Mulk Iman ; others 
fled to the fort ; these the Dogras in hot pursuit followed in before 
the gates could be closed, and there began first a hand-to-hand 
fight, and then the indiscriminate slaughter that is so apt to follow 
the taking a place by assault. 

This complete defeat brought down the Yasin leaders, and 
made them submissive. The Dogras, indecd, at once retired to 
their old boundary, but for a few years Yasth was in some sense 
tributary ; that is, the chiefs sent their agents to Jummoo with 
presents, and they were anxious to keep on good terms with the 
Maharaja ; and with good management this state of things might 
have been kept up till now. 
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But the want of political ability in those who were sent in 
command to Gilgit, as well as circumstances over which they 
themselves had no control, hindered a good understanding being 
kept up with the tribes, 

I do not know on what special quarrel disturbances again 
began, but in the year 1866 the Gilgit authorities under the Maha- 
faja found Hunza such a thorn in the side, that they arranged an 
attack on that place, the Nagar people promising aid so far as to 
allow a passage through their country. This, indeed, was aid of 
the greatest importance, for the difficulty of approaching Hunza, 
on account of certain defiles to be passed, is probably greater than 
that of taking the forts when you reach them. 

The Dogra force advanced on the Nagar side of the river, the 
left bank, and reached a place opposite to and within gunshot of 
one of the Hunza forts. But the way across to it did not seem 
easy, the river flows between cliffs of some height—probably 
alluvium or fan ‘cliffs; and it was said that no practicable road 
could be found down and up them. 

After a few days it seemed that the Nagar people were begin- 
ning to fall away from the alliance. The Dogris began to be 
suspicious of them, and this distrust very likely brought about its 
own justification. At last, one evening, a report spread among 
the Dogris that the Nagaris were upon them; a panic struck 
them, and they retreated, or more accurately perhaps fled, though 
no enemy was attacking them; in this disgraceful way they 
returned to Gilgit. s . 

Things did not stop here. This display of weakness on the 
part of the Dogris causcd all their old enemies to combine to try 
and expel them. <A most formidable confederation of all the tribes 
round was made. Wazir Rahmat, the Yasin Wazir, was, thoy say, 
the soul of this combination. <A year or two before he had paid 
his respects to the Maharaja at Jummoo, coming on the part of 
the Yasin Raja. Ho had now accompanied the Maharaja’s force 
to Nagar, and for some time after its return had encamped at 
Gilgit, but one day, leaving his camp standing, he disappeared ; 
le made his way to Yisin. 
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In a month or two « considerable army invaded Gilgit. The 
Yasin ruler had now looked for aid across the mountains to Chitral, 
_and from there came a force of horse and foot led by Iman-ul-Mulk, 
the Raja.of Chitral. These with the Yasinis and the Darelis (from 
Darel, one of the valleys on the south-west of Gilgit) environed 
Gilgit Fort, while the Hunza and the Nagar people, now in con- 
junction, occupied the left bank of the river, opposite the fort. 
The Raja of Chitrél was the man of most importance of all the 
leaders, 

This invading force, on its way to Gilgit or soon afterwards, 
reduced most of the forts of Punial; that is to say, Cakij, Bubar, 
&c., aided, they say, by treachery within them. But the fort of 
Sher held out. Raja *Isi Bigdur himself was within it with 100 
of the Maharaja’s sepoys ; supported by them he even went so far 
as to expel most of his own people, who, they say, went and, joined 
—outwardly, for their own safety, and not heartily—the enemy, 
These, under Mir Wali,-brother to the then Raja of Yasin, be~ 
sieged Sher with vigour, but they could make little impression 
upon it, 

The mass of the invading force were unable to pass along the 
ustial road on account of the fire from Sher Fort, but they found 
a way higher up the mountains, and so approached and invested 
Gilgit Fort, on the fate of which hung the state of the whole 
valley. The besiegers expected that it soon would fall, for they 
had. heard that it had provisions to last for a week or two only, so 
they closely blockaded it, and were able fo repel all sallies, But, 
in truth, the fort was better provisioned than they thought. 

Meanwhile news of this state had reached Kashmir, and the 
Maharaja had sent off reinforcements with great expedition under 
the charge of Wazir Zuraora and Col, Bija Singh. At Bawanji, 
on the river, they met with some opposition; but when once they 
had effected a landing on the right bank of the Indus, and the 
news had reached Iman-ul-Mulk, he and his troops and allies 
decamped and got safely back to their own countries. ; 

The whole confederation had.melted away, Thus different 
was the conduct of it from the energetic action of the Yasin troops, 
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who fourteen years before succeeded in expelling their enemies 
from the Gilgit Valley. 

The Dogra force now assembled in Gilgit was, for that barren 
country, very large; there were, I think, 3000 soldiers, and they 
were accompanied by a great number of coolis to carry supplies. 
Tho leaders began to revolve in their minds what should be done, 
what punishment should be inflicted, and on whom, as a retribu- 
tion for the late invasion ; but it was long before they could come 
to a decision, Wazir Zuraiori wished to attempt something, but 
something that was sure of success; an old and trusted servant of 
the Maharaja’s house, now declining in years, he did not wish that 
his reputation should be dulled at last by a failure. After much 
time wasted in hesitation, an expedition to Darel was deter- 
mined on, 

The expedition started in September (1866).* The main 
body, undor Wazir Zurdorai and Colonel Bija Singh, went by the 
Naupira ravine, which is almost exactly in front of Gilgit; 
another division, under Bakhshi Radha Kishan, went up a side 
valley from Singal. The only opposition met with was to the 
main force. This, having crossed the dividing ridge of mountains, 
was passing down along a ravine, at some distance above the place 
where that ravine debouches into the main Darel Valley. A 
barricade formed of felled trees and stones was met with; this was 
defended by Mulk Iman of Yasin, with some of his own people, who 
were more used to fighting than were the Dérelis. Bija Singh, 
however, an experienced and wary soldier, knew what was the 
right thing to do; he scaled the heights and turned the position, 
and the enemy had to flee. In a day or two after this the right 
column joined. The main column had made six marches to the 
first village-fort in Darel, the right column four marches. There 
was no more opposition, the country of Darel lay open to the Dogras. 

As will bo seen from the map, this Darel Valley leads south- 
ward to the Indus. There aro seven village-forts in it; the 
‘Dogris only reached four of them; the one they came to first was 
the highest in the valley. All the inhabitants had fled to the 


* Ti was while this expedilion was on hand that Dy, Loitner visited Gilgit. 
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mountains, there was not even a woman or a child to be seen; the 
cattle even had all been driven off. The Dogris stayed a week- 
Some of the chief men of Darel came in and made their submis- 
sion; "As snow was about to fall on the hills behind, it was 
convenient to take that as a reason for retiring. So the force 
" returned, with some losses by cold, chiefly of the accompanying. 
Kashmivi coolis. The Dogris certainly had shown the Darelis that 
their country was not inaccessible, and doubtless they left their 
mark on it. After this, a great part of the force retumed to 
Kashmir, and the usual garrison was established in Gilgit. 

In the next year, I believe, 1867, the untiring Yasin enemies 
invaded Punial, attacking the fort of Bubar; but here were some 
of the Maharaja’s irregulars, and they, with Raja ‘Isa Bagdur, held 
out and made sallies; so the enemy was held in check until 
Bakshi Radha Kishan arrived with some troops from Gilgit and 
relieved the place, the Yasinis at once retreating. 

This was the last conflict that occurred on the side of Yasin. 

The enmity of the Hunza ruler was no less than that of the 
Yisin Raja. He had, in some of the later wars, taken, and he 
succeeded in retaining, the village of Chaprot, which village is 
held by Hunza to this day. From Chaprot, in or about the year 
1869, the Hunza people made a raid on the large village of 
Niomal; they took away all the inhabitants, some 200 in number ; 
those of them who were Kashmiri Dards, of the mixed blood, sixty 
or seventy, they sold to slave-merchants; but the others, after 
representations made from Gilgit, they sent back. 

Other things have been endured from Hunza, and some repri- 
sals have been made by the Gilgit officers, but there has been no 
fighting on a large scale. 


Coances at Yasin; 1870-1878, 


The list of Gaur Rahman’s sons before given must be referred 
to, and the names of the three first of them remembered. There 
are Mulk Iman and Mir Wali of one mother, and Pahlwan Bahadur 
(also called Ghulim Mahai-ud-din) of another, who was sister to 
Iman-ul-Mulk, the Raja of Chitial. We saw that Mulk Iman, 
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Gaur Rahmiin’s eldest son, succeeded to power on the doath of his 
father, and had, during the later hostilities, led the Yasin forces ; 
he is a man, I believe, of small stature, but strong and active, a 
soldier, but without much head. 

Soon after the events last described, Mulk Iman and his 
brother Mir Wali fell out. Mir Wali, getting aid from Imin-ul- 
Mulk of Chitral, expelled Mulk Iman, and himself became ruler 
in Yasin. Mulk Iman took refuge in Darel first; then, strange to 
say, he came to the Maharaja of Kashmir, was well received by 
him, and was established at Gilgit with a pension, almost within 
sight of his old enemy Raja Isdé Bigdur, and quite within sight of 
the agents of his inimical brother, who now and then used to come 
to Gilgit. 

Mir Wali became a tributary to, or, more than that even, a 
dependent on, the Raja of Chitral, Pahlwin Bahadur received 
from the same chief the governorship or rajaship, whichever it 
may best be called, of Mastiij on the Chitral side of the mountains. 
Thus Chitral, Mastij, and Yasin became bound up together. The 
relation of all these to the Maharaja’s officers at Gilgit consisted 
in keeping and being kept at arm’s length. As a rule, the 
Maharaja’s agents could not safely enter the other territories, bul 
some messengers from Yasin or Chitral used to come to Gilgit, 
knowing they need not fear for their lives, and hoping to carry: 
away some’present worth having in return for the smooth mossages 
they delivered. 

The next thing that*brought about any change was, curiously 
enough, the visit of an Englishman, 

In the beginning of the year 1870, Lieut. George W. Hayward 
came to Gilgit, Ie had been sent out by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London with the object of exploring the Pamir Steppe. 
In prosecution of this object he had gone to Yaikand and Kash- 
gar, from which places he had, in the previous year, returned to 
the Panjab unsuccessful as to his main end, not havifig been 
allowed to approach the Pamir from the side of Yarkand, but with 
a store of information about Eastern Turkistin. With an enthu- 


siasm for his purpose that was characteristic of him, he detormined 
242 
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to run the risk of a journey through Yasin and Badakhshan to 
the place which was his goal. Though warned by many of the 
danger of putting himself in the power of such people as the 
Yasin and Chitral rulers—I myself introduced to him men who 
knew the ways of them, and declared them to be utterly devoid of 
faith—he started on the journey. What followed is told in the 
Royal Geographical Society’s Proceedings for 1870, partly by 
his own pen, and partly, the final scenes, by mine. As that 
publication may not be available to all my readers, and as the 
story of the endeavours of a brave rash man may have interest 
and value to them, I will here put down a short account of 
Mr. Hayward’s doings, by the repetition in part of the substance 
of what I had before written to Sir Roderick Murchison, President 
at that time of the Royal Geographical Society. 

The first thought was that there would be difficulty in enter- 
ing the Yasin country, that the chief would refuse admission to 
Hayward, as the Hunza ruler had done to Lieuts. Vans Agnew and 
Young twenty years before. But it did not turnout so. Itchanced 
that an agent of Mir Wali’s had on some pretext come to Gilgit, 
and was there on Hayward’s arrival; by his hands he sent a letter 
and presents, and in due time an answer came from Mir Wali to 
the effect that he would be glad to see him, So Hayward went, 
was hospitably received, was taken about to some of the valleys for 
sport, and was made much of, in fact was won over by Mir Wall. 
This was in the winter when the snow was on the ground; there 
was no prospect for three months or moi® of the road to Badakh- 
shin being open. Hayward, though on good terms with the 
ruler, did not think it wise to wear out his welcome by staying 
all that time, but determined to return to the Panjab, and make 
a fresh start in the early summer. And did Hayward give 
nothing in return for this attention from such a known avaricious 
man as Mir Wali? He gave almost all he had with ‘him that 
was suitable for presents, and he promised what was of more 
value. And this it is that shows the astuteness of the ruler. 
Mir Wali interested-Hayward in what he himself counted, and 
persuaded Hayward to consider, his rightful claims to Gilgit, 
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and engaged his guest to represent these to the Governor-General, 
in order that the Maharaja might be forced to withdraw io the 
Indus. i . 

The reader of the preceding pages will at once see that Mir 
Wali had no more original right to Gilgit than the Maharaja had ; 
that his father, Gaur Rahman, had conquered it from some one 
who had conquered it from some one else; and that, although 
some four dynasties back (about one reign goes to a dynasty here) 
a relation of Gaur Rahmin’s possessed Gilgit, yet he also only 
gained it by the same means as those by which his successor 
wrested it from him. The Sikhs, the Maharaja’s predecessors, 
had conquered Gilgit from Gaur Rahman, and, after more 
struggles between the two powers, neither of whom had any 
better claim to it than the sword, it had finally remained with the 
Maharaja. 

But little of this did Hayward know. He adopted the views 
of Mir Wali, promised his aid in getting them brought before tho 
British Government. In fact, he himself brought them before 
the Governor-General ; nothing was done about it; nothing could 
have been done about it. But Mir Wali meanwhile was sanguine, 
He had, I believe, put down Hayward for a British agent, and he 
built. upon his endeavours. 

Hayward returned to Yasin in July (1870), and at once it was 
clear that the former cordial terms would not prevail. Mir Wali 
was vexed at his having effected nothing for him, was vexed to 
see the now large mass of baggage, containing untold wealth in 
the very things he would like to have (for they had been provided 
as gifts for tho people beyond Yasin), going out of his grasp, was 
vexerl at Hayward’s not agreeing to the route (through Chitral) 
that he was desired to take; lastly he was enraged at an encounter 
of: words that took place between guest and host. For one used. 
to have his own way within his own little country all ¢his was 
sure to be more than annoying. For Mir Wali, a man who 
thought little of taking life, it was enough to decide him to 
murder his guest and take possession of the baggage. 

Hayward had started from Yasin, and had made three short 
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marches on the road to Badakhshén, had reached a place called 
Darkiit, when he was overtaken by fifty or sixty men sent by 
Mir Wali. These, however, gave no signs of enmity’; their 
leader said he had been sent to see the camp safe across the Pass. 
But the next morning they took Hayward in his sleep, bound his 
hands, led him a mile into the pine forest, and killed him by a 
blow from a sword. His five servants, Kashmiris and Pathans, 
met with the same fate. 

Three months afterwards I recovered Hayward’s body, sending 
a messenger with presents and promises from Gilgit, where I lay. 
We buried him in a garden not far from Gilgit Fort. 

It was said that this visit of Hayward’s caused the next 
political changes in Yasin, This is what happened. 

Wazir Rahmat was still in the position of chief adviser of 
the Yasin ruler; but this thing Mir Wali had done against his 
advice; it became a cause of distrust between them, and led each 
to plot against the other. It was Wazir Rahmat’s plot that suc- 
ceeded. He sont his son to Pahlwin Bahadur of Mastiij, with 
whom a scheme was made up, that received the sanction of Imiin- 
ul-Mullx of Chitral, to displace Mir Wali, Pahlwaén Bahadur came 
suddenly to Yasin with a few hundred men; Mir Wali would not 
oppose them, but fled into Badakhshin; Pahlwan Bahadur reigned 
in his place. 

This was about August, 1870, very shortly after the murder 
of Hayward. Mir Wali, repulsed from Badakhshan, came to 
Chitral and threw himself upon the mercy of Imén-ul-Mulk, 
who relaxed his anger and allowed him to remain at his Court. 

For the last three years, from the end of 1870 onwards, the 
further course of eyents has not been exactly known, but I be- 
lieve that by 1878 Mir Wali regained his position in Yasin, and 
that things had returned to about the same state as they were 
before the visit of Hayward. Efforts have been made by the 
British” Government and by the Maharaja of Kashmir, by applica- 
tion to Iman-ul-Mulk and otherwise, to get hold of Mir Wali and 
the actual murderers, but success has attended none of them; the 
murder remains tnayenged. 
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I cannot end this subject without saying something more of 
George Hayward. He was led to geographical exploration by 
the journeys he had made among the Himalayas in search of 
sport while he was in the army, A keen sportsman, and a hardy, ° 
energetic, and courageous traveller, he had many of the qualities 
that make a good explorer. But he was more fitted to do the part 
of an explorer of a continent like Australia than in Asia, where 
nemly every habitable. nook is filled up, and where knowledge 
of human nature and skill in dealing with various races of men 
are at least as much wanted as ability to overcome physical ob- 
stacles, He was a man whose many friends admired him for his 
pluck and his warm enthusiasm in his pursuit, and liked for the 
agreeableness that they always met with in him. His fate, the 
fate of being at an early age barbarously, almost wantonly, 
murdered by the order of one whom he had made a friend of and 
tried. to benefit, filled all with indignation, a feeling that has not 
‘ as yet been calmed by punishment reaching the offenders. 








GEORG W. WAYWARD} KILLED AT DARKUT IN YASIN, JuLy 18, 1870; BURIED aT 
GILGIT, OCTOBER 27, 1870, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


DARDISTAN: COUNTRIES AROUND GILGIT. 


Fragments of information got from hearsay of countries that are 
inaccessible to one, when they can be verified by comparison, are 
not without value. I will therefore put down a few notes, which, 
as far as they go, are likely to be correct, on those parts of Dard- 
istin which cannot at present be reached by Eur opeans. 

But first I will show, in a tabular form, the several divisions 
of Dardistén which have in any way come within my notice, in- 
cluding those which have already been treated of. These divi- 
sions are in some cases separate valleys, in other cases parts of the 
game valley. The Table includes a statement of their form of 
government, of the races or castes that inhabit them, and of the 
sect or religion prevailing, as well as the practice that may hold 
as regards slavery. 
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DAnrpistan—continued. 
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The first five divisions I have already treated of as fully as 
I was able. We now come to the countries that surround Gilgit. 

Nagar lies along the left bank of the Hunza-Nagar River, 
having Hunza opposite on the right bank. Since about 1867 it 
has paid a small tribute to the Maharaja, receiving in return 
a present of larger value ; this cannot be considered more than a 
compliment, and a mark of desire for friendly relations. 

The people of Nagar are called Khajani. 

Hunza is a more warlike country than Nagar. As shown in 
the last chapter, it has often been actively at enmity with the 
Maharaja, and it has generally been in a stato of unfriendliness to 
him. In 1870 the Hunza Raja sent an agent to Sirinagar to 
open friendly relations, who was well received; I do not know 

* IT have nover mot any of these people, but I beliove them to bo Dirds. Goijo is 


another namo by which they are called ; thot is the tomitorial namo, while Wikhile 
ia the caste name. 
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what since has occurred, but there seemed to me to be no likeli- 
hood of closé friendship. 

The people of Hunza are called Hunzije. 

The people of Ishkoman, or Chatarkun, axe called Ishkomanije, 
or Chatarkune. 

As to Yasin, the most that we know of it has been told by Mr. 
Hayward *; I can add little to that. The people of Yasin are 
called Pure. 

Here are some notes, taken from hearsay, of the roads that 
lead out of Yasin : 


Yasin to Mastiy; Three Roads. 


(1) By Shaver, five or six marches; it can be traversed by 
men all the year round; for horses it is difficult in winter, but is 
not altogether closed for them, or if it is, then only for fifteen 
days or so at a time, until the snow has hardened ; also it is bad 
for horses for a fortnight in spring. 

(2) By Tui, three marches ; the Pass crossed the second day. 

(3) By Nazba, three marches; the Pass crossed the second day. 

Both these are closed for traffic by the end of October. 

Probably the marches are of 20 miles each. 


Yasin by Shaver and Tangir to Swit ; 


A five days’ journey they say ; but I think these are long marches : 
it may be 120 miles. 


Ye asin to Badakhshin. 


This road is the one which Mr. Hayward was taking when he 
met with his death. . ; 

The Pass closes for horses at the end of October, while for two 
months it remains closed for all traffic. There is a glacier on the 
north side, but horses can go over it, avoiding the crevasses. 

The pedple of Chitral are called Katare. 

Dérel. This has seven fort-villages in a valley about a mile 
and a half wide; the cultivation, I was told, is continuous along 


* Proceedings Royal Geogiaphical Society, 1870. 
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the whole length of it. Vineyards abound. Kine and goats are 
plentiful. Deodar, pino, and oak grow on the hill-sides. Most of 
the people during summer time live wp on the hills, where pasture 
is to be found. This is a federal republic; but the federal bond 
seems weak. The poople are called by their neighbours Darele. 

Tangir, a vepublic. It has of old been tributary to Yasin ; but 
there is no close connection. 

Gor, a republic; it has three forts or villages. It sends a few 
goats to the Maharaja by way of tribute, and leaves hostages ,in 
Astor, but it is practically independent. The people are called 
Giujje. 

Thalicha; a small village of seven houses, It is the smallest 
independent state that I have ever heard of. Its government is 
republican. 

Chilis. This is one of the larger of these republics; its 
people are called by the other Dirds “ Bhute.” Some account 
of the way in which the Chilisis used to make raids on their 
neighbours has been given in Chapter xvm. The Sikhs sent 
an expedition to Chilis under one Sija Singh, but it was re- 
pulsed; this was when Mian Singh was the Sikh Governor of 
Kashmir, about the year 1843. The expedition sent by Maha~ 
raja Gulab Singh (in 1850 or °51), and \its good effects, have 
already been spoken of, Since that} time the Childsis have been 
in a senso tributary; they now pay yearly to the Maharaja a 
tribute of 100 goats and about two ounces of gold-dust; otherwise 
thoy are free. 

Boyond these, down the Indus Valley, are some places of which 
I know almost nothing but the name, they are— 

Hudar, whose people are called Hydare. 


Bunar. 

Thak, Pa i Khane, 
Jlarban, re 4 Bhije. 
Thur, 3 ij Thoiije. 
Sizin. 

Koli, Fe 3 Koltiche. 


Palus, r % Palioche. 
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A few miles below Koli is Batera; beyond that Dardistan 
ends and the Pathan country, where the Pashtti language pre- 
vails, begins. The Koli people are Dards; they know both the 
Dard and Pashtti languages. 

Many places have been put down as republics; what I have 
been able to find out about the way of their government will 
apply to them generally. There is a general assembly of the 
people, called Sigds, which decides on almost every matter. 
It is called together by beat of drum; men, old and young, 
attend it, but not women; none who have the right to attend 
are allowed to be absent, under pain of fine. In this assembly 
the rights of a minority are carefully guarded. I have been told 
that if even one man, supposing him to be of any consideration, 
object to a policy, it cannot be carried out; the assembly is ad- 
journed for a few days, and in the interval effort is made either 
to convince the objector or to modify the proposal; then meeting, 
they may perhaps have again to adjourn; but in time something 
or other is sure to be arranged. 

The executive consists of a few men, may be five or six, chosen 
by the people in their assembly. These are called Joshtero in the 
Dard language. They are chosen for their wisdom; but here as 
elsewhere wealth seems to have influence to convince the people 
of the wisdom of those who possess it. The office of Joshtero is 
not hereditary ; the Joshteros must be in general accord with the 
assembly else they will be displaced. The,Joshteros deliberate 
together on a policy, but cannot carry it out without the consent 
of the assembly of the people, which they themselves call 
- together. Tho Joshteros are also arbitrators to settle disputes of 
water and wood, and what not. 

Where the valley is large, like, for instance, Darel, each village 
has its own Sigs, or assembly, which settles the particular affairs 
of that village, while for matters of more general policy the Josh- 
teros of all the villages first meet, and make among themselves 
a plan to propose, and then a general parliament is called; that 
is, the people themselves of all the villages together meet to hear 
and decide. Ifall of the villages cannot agree on one policy, then 
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each is free to pursue its own without severing the federal bond. 
Thus I have heard that some villages have joined with one power— 
have agreed to pay tribute—while others of the same valley have 
done the same to the rival power. But there must be some limit 
to this. They could not, of course, actively join on opposite sides. 

My knowledge of the working of these institutions is very 
incomplete; on the whole I incline to think that with the 
republics there is less of wars of ambition than with those valleys 
that are governed by an hereditary ruler, less of bloodshed on a 
large scale, such as is brought about by or for the dispossession of 
dynasties. But I do not think that the internal state is so secure 
and quiet as under a Raja; in the republics personal independence 
and liberty of action are so much the rule, that no one interferes 
to prevent even violence. 

In the Table given at p. 456, the last column shows the custom 
of the various states with respect to slavery. There are three 
categories. The first includes Gilgit, Astor, Nagar, &c.; in these 
places not only is slavery unknown now that some of them are 
under the rule of the Maharaja of Kashmir, but, according to my 
information, it was not the custom before. 

Another category includes the Republics ; in these, slaves when 
captured in a foray are kept as servants, as we saw was the case in 
Childs with those they brought away from Astor; but they are not 
used as a commodity 10 be bought and sold. 

Thirdly, in the Rajaships of Hunza, Yasin, and Chitral, slaves 
are openly bought and sold; the Rajas themselves are the chief 
dealers—that is to say, they are sellers—while merchants, gene- 
rally from Badakhshan, are the buyers. The greater expense 
of sustaining these governments, as compared with the republics, 
has probably been the cause of the Rajas entering on this trade, in 
which they will scll, in default of others, their own subjects even. 
Many are the people, and of races various—Dard and Dogri, 
Panjabi and Pathin—whom the fortune of war has allowed to fall 
into the hands of one or other of these rulers, and who, having 
been bartered by their avaricious captor, are passing their lives as 
exiles and slaves in Badakhshan or in Turkistan. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


LANGUAGES. 


pocni —- CHIBHALI— THD PAHARE DISLOCTS AND KASHMIRI — DARD DIALLOTS — TOD 
TIBCUTAN — USL OF PERSIAN — WRITTDN CHARACTERS, 


I aryz below an entimeration of thirteen languages, or dialects, 
spoken within the Jummoo and Kashmir territories. It would be 
possible, no doubt, to make a greater number of subdivisions, since 
the speech is apt to vary in these mountain countries within vory 
short distances; the greater number of subdivisions one malres, 
the less, of course, will be the difference between any two adjoin- 
ing ones; in the present list, between most of those named, the 
differences are very maiked indeed. It will be seen that for the 
Language Map I have massed some of the dialects into groups, for 
each of which groups I have used one tint. These tints may be 
taken as showing what languages or groups of dialects so far 
differ as to be mutually incomprehensible. On that principle the 
thirteen dialects are classed under five different languages, This 
classification is practical and useful, and the marked geographical 
boundaries of those groups enabled me to ascertain their distribu- 
tion with accuracy. But, to show out the relationship of the 
fourteen dialects, the classification is better which is indicated by 
the bracketing on the left-hand side of the list, where, all the 
Pahari dialects and Kashmiri being put together, four great groups 
are’ constituted. 
The following is the list : 
ARYAN (Soutsery Divisrox) 

amet ate } One colour on the Language Map. 

RAMBANI . 

Buaparwani * —'* F One colour on the Language Map, 

EADERT gs 3+ 29 undei the name Pahari. 


Dratcor or DopA . 


Kise wari “a 
Kasuuini =... One colour on the Language Map 
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ARYAN (Soursnry Drvisron)—continued 

Dini OF es 

e IALLOT or Asror, 
Dann ;, GUREZ, AND Dras 


| One colour on the Language Map 
Drannor or Ginerr 


TURANIAN (Sovrsren Drvisro0y). 


‘LANGUAGE oF BALTISTAN AND 
TIBETAN LADAKH » oa «eae $ One colour on tho Language Map. 
LANGUAGE OF THE OnAnrris 


Dogri, 


Dogri differs considerably from Hindostani (that dialect of 
India which has, under British rule, become the most diffused of 
all), but whether or not in such a degree as would justify us in 
calling it a distinct language I can hardly say. If a native of 
Hindostin, who had never come farther north than Ambila, were 
to go where pure Dégti is spoken, into the heart, say, of the Outer 
Hills, he would not be able to understand any but the shortest 
sentences, and by no means all of these; with some difficulty he 
would make himself understood for simple matters. 

The relationship of Panjabi to Hindostani is very similar, while 
there is a difference between Dogri and Panjabi which is not so 
great as that between either of them and Hindostini. Many 
points of difference from this last are common to Dogri and 
Panjili; for instance, the use of the short a in several words 
which in Hindostani would have the long a, thus the Hindostani 
hath (hand) and kam (work) become in both Dogri and Panjabi 
hath and kam; the not unfrequent use in these last dialects of v 
where Hindostini would have 6, as in vi, twenty (in Tindostini 
bis), is another instance. Of those grammatical forms in Dogri that 
yary from Hindostani about half are the same as Panjabi and half 
are different from either. In some points (as in the imperfect 
of the verb ¢o be) Dogri resembles Hindostini where Panjabi 
diffors from. it. 

In Appendix I. I have given a Grammar of Dogri. The 
structure of that language is such that it is possible to take a 
Hindostini grammar, and, without recasting it, replace tho Ilin- 
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dostini with Dogri forms. This indeed is very nearly what I have 
done in making this short grammar, talking Forbes’ Hindostani 
Grammar as the model.* i ' 

I am unable to compare with any exactitude the Dogri with 
the other languages in respect of their vocabularies as a whole. 
In Appendix IT. a few words are giyen in Dogri and some other 
dialects ; these are some of those recommended by Sir George 
Campbell (in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), as 
well fitted to try the relationship of various languages, 

This Dogri is spoken by the village people of the Outer Hills 
and of the strip of plain at their foot, from the Ravi to a little 
‘ west of the Chinab.t It is spoken purest by those who have not 
come much into contact with other races; especially is it to be 
heard pure and unmixed from the mouths of the women, who, 
from their seclusion and little intercourse with strangers, are the 
most likely to preserve the indigenous speech. In the towns, but 
especially in Jummoo, one hears a mixture of Dogri, Panjabi, and 
Hindostani. Of the officers of the Maharaja’s Court, very few, if 
any, speak pure Dogri; some, indeed, hail from the Panjab, and 
speak their own Panjabi with some Dogii mixed; others have by 
contact with those who live in the British territory (where Hin- 
dostani i8 sure to be much heard, even where it is not the ver- 
nacular) got an admixture of Hindostini; indeed almost every 
one of the Court speaks a mixture of the three above-named 
dialects, in proportions varying for each person. 


CHIBHALT, 


The Chibhali dialect differs from Dogii by no means so much 
as Dogi1i does from Hindostani, but perhaps in the same degree 
as it does from Panjabi. One would not, indeed, on looking over 
the few words I have put down in Appendix IL, think that there 
was any important difference between Dogri and Chibhali, but 

e 

* I have been much helped by Soni, Brahman, who has a critical knowledge of 
Dogri. The incompleteness and imperfections of the grammar are due to my not 
having taken ag much advantage of his assistance as I should like to have done. 


A “Rastward of the Ravi, the people of the Outer Hills have a speech closely allied 
to if not identical with our Dogri. 
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these two languages in motion have a greatér amount of difference, 
one that is very striking to the ear. ” : 

Chibhali is closely allied to that form of Panjabi which is 
spoken west of the Jhelam, in the country called Pothwar ;* this 
latter (which the natives call Pothwari)-I ‘shall speak of as 
Western Panjabi. 








Padart 
Vanoeel 
Bhadarwihi 

Dogri 

ibhalt 
oe ” Eindostink 
x 

Wester 
Pangani 

Panjabi 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE RELATIONSHIPS OF CERTAIN LANGUAGES, 


Some of the most striking differences between Chibhali and 
Western Panjabi on the one hand, and Dogri or Panjabi on the 
other, consist in the use of nd, ne, and ni in the genitive instead of 


* In this word the ¢ and tho + aie both cerebial. 


2H 
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da, de, and di; and in the termination of the present participle, 
which seems always to be na, while in Hindostani it would be ta 
and in Dogri and Panjabi nda Also there is a tendency for the 
vowel a (short) to become in Chibhali u (short), Thus— 


Dogri: lalri, wood, Chibhali: lula, 
»  chham, waterfall. i chhum. 
»  chalni, to go on, iz juina. 


The change from Dogri to Chibhali in the hills corresponds 
with that from Panjabi to Western Panjabi in the plains; but 
there is less difference between Chibhali and Western Panjabi than 
there is between Dogri and Panjabi. These relationships (and 
others that will be spoken of farther on) I have tricd to illustrate 
by the diagram on the preceding page, in which the length of the 
lines joining the points marking tho various dialects is intended 
to represent proportionately the differences between them. 

The lower part shows Dogri and Panjabi equidistant from 
Hindosténi, and at a less distance from each other than either is 
from Hindostini. Chibhali and Western Panjabi are shown at 
equal distances respectively from Dogri and Panjabi, but with a 
less distance between them than there is between those two. 


Tour Panari Dratects anp Kasumtrt. 


Those philologists who have paid attention to the Kashmiri 
language have found it one of great interest, for its elaborate 
inflexions and for the relation, both in vocabulary and grammar, 
which it bears to the Sanskrit. It is still, however, as regards its 
construction, so little known that there is a probable yield of 
more material of value and interest for anyone who should, 
equipped with the requisite philological knowledge, seriously 
undertake the analysis of it. I subjoin in a note a list of the 
writings on the Kashmiri language, chiefly vocabularies, that have 
been published.* : 


* Grammar and Vocabulary of the Cashmivi Language, by M. P, Edgeworth. 
Joumal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. x, pt. ii, 1841, p. 1038. 

A Grammar of the Cashmeeree Language, by Major Leech. Journal Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, vol xii, pt. i., 1844, p. 397. 
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I myself never learned to speak Kashmiri; it is never heard 
in the Jummoo darbar; for the purposes of a traveller through 
Kashmir either Hindostani or Panjabi will serve; since Kashmiri 
is a language not easily acquired, one is not likely to master it 
who is not for long tied to Kashmir proper. Having allowed this, 
it may seem presumptuous for me to say anything about the 
connection of Kashmiri with other languages; but there are some 
characteristics of it so marked that they can be traced by one who 
knows but few words of it, and since I believe that in travelling 
over litile-frequented parts I have been able to find out certain 
facts of interest connected with the subject, I shall not refrain 
from stating them. 

Kashmiri has hitherto been spoken of as a language quite by 
itself, unlike any other spoken tongue, and not allied, except in 
the distant way in which all the Aryan tongues of India are allied 
to one another, with any neighbouring speech. But in travelling 
in the Middle Mountain region I found several dialects (which I 
have classed together under the name Pahdrz) allied in different 
degrees to Kashmiri, having, in these differing degrees, those 
characteristics by which Kashmiri is so easily recognised. These 
intermediate dialects are Rimbani, Bhadarwahi, Padari, the lan- 
guage of Doda, and Kishtwari. There is a gradual passage to be 
traced from Dogri (which we saw to be closely allied with the 
Hindi dialects of the plains of India) up through those Pahari 
dialects 1o Kashmiri. ,.Rambani may be taken as the half-way 
stage between Dogri and Kashmiri; while Bhacdarwahi, Padari, 
the Doda language, and Kishtwari show marked advances from 
that stage towards Kashmiii. 

The vocabularies in Appendix IT. will illustrate this to a 
certain extent. Some of the most noticeable characters of Kash- 
miri are the possossion of the sound z and the use of it where a 


a 
A. Vocabulary of the Kashmixi Language, by L. Bowring. Jounal Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, 1866, p. 227. 
List of Kashmni Words, by Dr. W. J, Elmslie. Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal. 
1870, p. 95. 
Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language, by Dr. Elmslie. London. Chuich 
Missionary House, * 1872. 


Q2n2 
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Hindi dialect would have J, and of the sound ¢s where in Hindi there 
would be ch. These occur to some degree in all the above dialects. 
Iam not able to any extent to compare their structures,* but 
something can be gathered from the way in which natives of the 
different parts find the other dialects to be comprehensible or 
incomprehensible; from observations on this I infer that Rambani 
is about equidistant from Kashmiri and Doevi and is not to be 
understood either by a Dogra or by a native of Kashmir who has 
had no experience of any other Pahari dialect. Those dialects, as 
of Doda or Kishtwar, which are between Rambani and Kashmiui, 
may be understood by a Kashmiri, and possibly also by a native of 
Ramban. If the reader will refer again to the diagram on p. 465 
he will see an attempt to express all this graphically. There the 
length of the line between Dogri and Rimbani equals that between 
Rambani and Kashmiri. The group of five dialects above are 
more closely allied together. Of course this diagram is but tenta- 
tive; if one knew accurately the proportion of the differences 
between any set of languages it might, in order to represent them 
diagrammatically, be necessary to construct a solid diagram, which 
would, more completely than one made on the flat, illustrate the 
relationships in all directions; such a diagram again might be 
stereoscopically presented. 


Darp DIALEcts. 


In Dr, Leitner’s ‘ Dardistin,’ before qyoted, are vocabularies, 
phrases, and a comparative grammar that give an insight into the 
character of several of the Dard dialects. I am unable to add 
anything to his information. AI I can do is to put (as I have 
done in Appendix IT.) those words which were used to compare 
the other languages into the dialects of the Dard language which 
I have had an opportunity of hearing. This I have done from my 
own observations; on comparing the words as I took them down 
with the same picked out from Dr, Leitner’s vocabularies, &c., 


* A few phrases in Rimbani and Bhadarwahi will be found in Appendix III. 
The English of them is from the model phrases recommended by Sir George Camp- 
bell, See Journal Asiatic Soc, Bengal, 1866, 
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I find them to differ exceedingly little when allowance has been 
made for the different system (chiefly affecting the consonants) 
according to which he has written them. 

The three Dard dialects of which some words are given in the 
Appendix are those of Astor, Gilgit, and Dah. The Astor dialect 
includes or coincides with the speech of Dras and of Gurez ; I ‘bad 
made separate lists in those two valleys, but find them so nearly 
to agree with what is spoken in Astor that it did not seem worth 
while to print them. 

What I have given of the Dah dialect is new. That place, it 
will be remembered, is inhabited by Dards who have become 
Buddhist ; from their complete (and probably early) separation 
from other Dard communities one would expect differences in 
their language. In the vocabulary given some are to be observed, 
but I confess that this is too meagre to be of much value, only 
the drawing attention to this separate dialect may be of some use. 


Tue TIBETAN. 


Of the varieties of the Tibetan language spoken in these terri- 
tories I have in the list named but two, that spoken by the 
Chaimpiis, or nomads, and that of the settled Ladékhis. There are, 
I believe, local differences within this latter division; the Zanskér 
people speak somewhat differently, and also the people in the - 
neighbourhood of Kargil; but Iam not able to give any detailed 
information on this subject. 

The Tibetan has*been so thoroughly studied that the best 
thing I can do here is to name some of the publications which 
might best, or most easily, be consulted by anyone wishing to 
acquire a knowledge of it. These are: 

A. Grammar of the Tibetan Language, in English, by Alexander 
Csoma de Kérés. Caleutta, 1834. 

Essay towards a Dictionary, Tibetan and English, by A. Csoma 
de Kérés. Calcutta, 1834. i 

A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, with 
special reference to the Spoken Dialects, by H. A. Jaeschke. 
Kyelang, 1866. 
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A Tibetan Dictionary, by the last author, in the Roman 
character, has also, I believe, been published. 


Use oF PErstan. 


With all these different lanouages current in the territories it 
can be understood that in carrying on the Government some diffi- 
culties occur through their variety. It ig not easy to say whether 
these difficulties have been increased or lessened by the use for 
official documents of yet another tongue, one not spoken in any 
part of those territories either by the commonalty or as the Court 
language. The official written language is Persian.* Orders given 
by the Maharaja are written in Persian—character and language. 
In the British province of the Panjiib the Persian character is 
employed for writing the Hindostini language, but here in 
Jummoo none of the vernaculars are written in that character, 
the Persian language itself is employed. Under the Maharaja the 
Government accounts are kept in Persian, and in almost every 
case that language is the medium of official communication, 
though it is true that the Dogri, as will be shown below, is in 
some cases used. 

Though Persian is so commonly written that all who would 
aspire to an office of any estimation must become familiar with it, 
yet it is very seldom spoken in Jummoo, only, indeed, when some 
trader or other traveller from Kabul or from Yarkand comes, 
unacquainted with our familiar dialects, and makes himself under- 
stood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

This use of Persian for Government writings is to be traced back 
to the Court of the Delhi Emperors. There Persian had always 
been the polite, and it remained to the last the official, langnage ; 
for long had it been the practice of those classes of men who were 

. likely to have a hand in the civil affairs of Government early to 
acquire Persian, and so, on the formation of Ranjit Singh’s kingdom 
in the Panjab, it naturally became the official written language of 
his Court, although Ranjit Singh himself was unacquainted with 
it. Persian still had that position when the British came into the 


* Persian is called in India by the names Farsi and Irani. 
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Panjab, and it held its place for some little time after, until 
the system was changed to that in use in the North-west Pro- 
vinces, where the Persian alphabet is used for the Hindostani 
dialect—a plan that has evident advantages (since Hindostini is 
becoming familiarly spoken by many of the Panjab people), advan- 
tages which would be increased were the writers of Hindostini to 
make use of a less elaborate idiom and less recondite words.. The 
adoption of Persian in the Jummoo Court came about from similar 
causes; but I cannot-say whether its use dates from an earlier 
period or from the time of the connection of the country with 
Ranjit Singh’s Court. : 


WRITTEN CHARACTERS, 


Besides the Persian character, which in these territories is 
hardly ever applied to any but the Persian language, there are 
three written characters used for the languages here spoken. 
These are Dogri, Kashmiri, and Tibetan. They are all derived 
from the Devanagari or Shastri, the character in which Sanskrit 
is written. 

In its old form the Dogri alphabet was imperfect and not easy 
to read either accurately or quickly. or this reason, a few years 
ago, the Maharaja caused to be invented a modification of it; by 
this it was brought nearer to Devanagari, so near that the system 
is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat different. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better to 
adopt the Devanagari alphabet itself, which is known to certain 
classes all over India; the difference already made is so great as 
to keep those who have learnt but one of the two Dogri alphabets 
from being able to read in the other. However, the subject of 
what is the best alphabet to make general is a wide one, and must 
be considered in connection with the question of what dialect is to 
prevail and what languages are to be generally taught.* The 


* With o mixed population of Iindis and Muhammadans, such as occurs in tho 
Maharaja’s country no less than in the British, it is difficult to pitch upon an alphabet 
likely to be willingly adopted by people of both religions. All those alphabets which 
are founded on Devanigari are disliked by the Muhammadans as being tho vehicle 
by which Hindii idolatry is taught. Hindiis often fear to have their sons taught 
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New Dogri is used for the petitions that are read before the 
Maharaja; for this purpose it has replaced Persian, in which 
petitions were written when I first came to Jummoo; but it 
has not generally displaced either Persian or the Old Dogri, The 
Old Dogri character is made use of only for writing the Dogri 
language ; it is allowed in certain official documents, as in reports 
from. officers of the army, who are of a class by whom Persian is 
hardly ever acquired; also many accounts are kept in duplicate 
—in Persian and Dogti; the accountants of one class are con- 
sidered a check on the others, a continuous side-by-side system 
of audit being thus carried out. 

Chibhali is an unwritten dialect, This is accounted for by the 
reason that the Chibhilis, being Muhammadans, will not learn the 
use of the Dogri character, in which their own dialect might be 
written, but, if they learn anything, learn Persian, both writing 
and language; and the Persian writing does not well fit, and 
has never been used, for these dialects. But since for a knowledge 
of the Persian alphabet and language an amount of time must be 
spent beyond what most of the people can afford, the Chibhalis 
are far more illiterate than their Hindi neighbours the Dogras, 

None of the Pahari dialects are written. Kashmiri is written, 
but seldom only. There is, as before said, an alphabet fitted to it, 
founded on the Devanagari, but this is almost entirely disused ; 
Kashmiri is sometimes, but not I think often, written in the 
Persian character; Kashmiris of any education—whether they 
be Mussulmaén or Hindii—are sure to Infow the Persian Jan- 


to know Peisgian, since with the alphabet and Janguage the children are sure to 
acquite something of the tone of its literature, which may give them a tendency 
towards Muhammadanism. In my opinion, the best cure, in the present state of both 
British India and the Maharaja’s territories, is to be found in the adoption of the 
Romaz character for whatever languages are used. It has been proved to be very 
applicable to all the Hindi dialects and to the Persian and Arabic words that are 
* found in Hindostani, It is quicker to wiite than the Devanagati, and better to read 
than the Persian, and if can much more easily be put in type than either. And it 
is not so essentially “ Christian ” as to hurt the susceptibilities of people of the other 
faiths, A 
I may here draw attention to a paper on the subject of the applicability of the 
Roman alphabet to the languages of India which I read before the Society of Arts. 
It will ba found in the Journal of that Society for February 19, 1875. 


* 
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guage, and they seem to prefer communicating in writing by that 
medium. 

None of the Dard dialects are ever written. 

Of the people who speak Tibetan, the Baltis are without an 
alphabet by which to write their own language. For reasons 
exactly parallel to those explained as affecting the Chibhalis, the 
introduction of Muhammadanism has made the Baltis also more 
illiterate. The Champas not often learn to write. The Ladikhis, 
as before told, very commonly are able to write their own language 
in the Tibetan character well and freely. 

These alphabets are used by natives of the country; four have 
been enumerated, viz. Persian, Dogri, Kashmiri, and Tibetan. 
People who come to Jummoo from other parts not uncommonly 
have some other character which they write, specially applicable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus Sikhs 
from the Panjab have their Gurmukhi writing, Hindis from the 
centre of Hindostan will write either in Devandgari or in some 
allied form of character, Bangalis will have their own Bangali 
writing, and so on. I have known, besides the four first mentioned, 
as many as seven other alphabets in use by peopic who have 
settled at Jummoo. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE MAPS AND SECTIONS. 


MAP OF INDIA — GDNDRAL MAP — THE FIVE MAPS — ALTITUDES —- SNOW MAP — RACE 
MAP—- LANGUAGE MAP — FAITH MAP—— POLITICAL MAP —SGRROUNDING STATES — 
THD BOUNDARY LINE — INTERIOR DIVISIONS ~- ROUTES — ISOMETRIC VIEWS AND 
SECTIONS. 


Map or Inpta. 


Tuis is inserted in order to give the reader, at a glance, a right 
impression of the relationship, in size and position, of the countries 
here dealt with to those with which he is likely to be more or less 
familiar. The adjoining sketch map of England, drawn to the 
same scale, will show the proportion which the Indian Peninsula 
bears to them, while the rectangle drawn shows what area is repre- 
sented in the maps which follow. This rectangle includes the 
whole of the Jummoo and Kashmir territories, with small portions 
of the adjoining countries. 

The scale of this map is tyodsoov, or an inch to 3800 miles, 
The colouring on it shows first, by the red tint, the part that goes 
by the name “ British India,” that is to say, what is directly 
administered by the Government of India, secondly, by the green, 
the Native States other than the one we are dealing with; third, 
by the yellow tint, the Jummoo and Kashmir territories them- 
selves. 


GENERAL Map. 


This map (which will be found in the pocket) is on a scale of 
sord7e0, or an inch to16 miles. The selected names make it a 
complete ‘map of reference for the text; but another object of 
it is to give, by means of a careful arrangement of outline and 
hill-shading, a good and true impression of the physical features. 
While carefully and without exaggeration representing the in- 
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equalities of the ground, we have done our best to make it a picture 
of the country. 7 

The authority for by far the greater portion are the published 
maps of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. These 
are on a scale of an inch to four miles, with the exception that 
the Survey Map of part of Ladakh, not being yet ready, has been 
anticipated by a rougher map (a photozincograph) on the scale 
of an inch to eight miles; this last map (as has been mentioned in 
Chapter xv.) takes in a portion of country which had not been 
systematically surveyed; for some of this, as well as for the ground 
which is beyond the scope of the G. T. Survey Map, we have also 
consulted Mr. Hayward’s Turkistén map published in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,* in which the valuable results 
of his journey to Yarkand are expressed. To the same traveller 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the geography of the Gilgit 
Valley; the information contained in his map of that country, 
published also by the Royal Geographical Society,t has here been 
incorporated. For the ground at the north-eastern part of our 
map, Mr. W. H. Johnson, who explored it on his way to Ihutan, 
is the authority ; the Survey zincograph map above mentioned 
gives the results of his exploration. 

In looking at the maps of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
one is apt to consider them as in some way produced by a great 
machino, and to pass over the individual energies that have been 
expended in their construction. The organization, both scientific 
and practical, of such’a department as the Survey of India has 
exercised the best faculties of many minds, many minds of a 
high stamp, and its productions are a lasting monument to 
those whose lives were passed in the work, For the carrying on 
of the Trigonometrical observations and the mapping of the topo- 
graphical details in a country of which so many parts are difficult 
oz impossible of access, one whose most difficult places are often 
those most dosirable to attain to for the work in hands there has 
been room for the display of, and there has been displayed, by the 
officers of the Survey an admirable degree of perseverance and 


* Journal Royal Googr. Sos,, vol. a1, 1870. + Ibid., vol. xh, i871. 
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endurance, and, most difficult of all, of care exercised under the 
endurance of the hardships of climate. The result has been a 
map whose foundation, of triangulation, possesses an exceeding 
degree of accuracy, and whose topographical detail, though in 
some few cases not quite exact, makes it a map of extreme value 
and usefulness, 

To return to our own map. The eye will at once perceive that 
certain portions of it have been drawn in from less detailed infor- 
mation than the rest; these parts (which are, indeed, sufficiently 
marked by the difference in the style of the hill-shading) are 
the Chinese territory to the south-east, and a broad strip along 
the north of the map. It isthis which was beyond the reach of the 
Survey for topographical examination, though even there trigono- 
metrical observations have reached and have fixed the places of 
many peaks. The authorities for these outlying portions have been 
mentioned above, and it must be remembered that the map has 
there a much lower degree of accuracy, since the result of a quick 
journey of exploration is a very different thing from that of the 
systematic and long-continued work of the Survey department. 

For the line denoting the boundary of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir’s dominions I have incorporated with what has already 
been published some information of my own on the subject. Since 
this can best be discussed in conjunction with the question of the 
political relations of the neighbouring states, I will defer speaking 
in detail about it until after the consideration of the Political 
Map, when, under the heading “Boundary Bine,” the present map 
will again be referred to. 


Tre Five Mars. 


A series of five maps on one scale I have designed to illustrate 
different branches of the geography of the territories. Their scale 
is cpcheup, Or an inch to 82 miles; this is half the scale of the 
General Map. A feature which is common to all is the marking 
of the heights above the sea in thousands; that is to say, each 
whole number represents the number of thousands of feet that the 
place marked by it stands above the sea level, Thus 12 denotes 
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12,000 feet, and 9-1 denotes 9100 feet above the sea, For summit 
heights, including Passes, a dot is placed to represent the exact 
spot, but for valley-heights the number alone stands. Beneath 
the title of each map is an explanation of the way in which the 
three classes of heights—valleys, summits, and Passes—are 
expressed. A character common to the first four of these maps 
is that the colouring extends only to the boundary of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir’s dominions, the blankness of the space beyond does 
not imply the absence of the characteristics denoted by the tints, 
but only that the representation of them has not been attempted. 
In the fifth map of this series, however, the Political Map, the 
colouring, the meaning of which will be fully explained below, 
extends to the neighbouring countries. 


ALTITUDES, 


We may examine the figures that have just been mentioned, as 
denoting the altitudes, on any of the five maps, but perhaps it can 
most conveniently be done on the first of them, the Snow Map. 
They afford an epitome of the information as 10 the form of the 
ground which has been given in detail in many of the preceding 
chapters. It may be well, by way of summary, to go over the facts 
so represented, even though it may involve some repetition. 

The valley-hcights given are, for the most part, along the 
courses of the great rivers. We can take in succession the 
Révi, Chinib, Jhelam, Indus, and Shayok, and, following them 
up into the mountainous country, trace the gradual rise of their 
beds. Fox the first three the level of 1000 feet occurs 
at points which are in one line, and this almost corresponds with 
the line of the beginning of the hills, Thus these three rivers— 
Ravi, Chinéb, and Jhelam—debouch into the plain of the Panjab, 
and reach the less confined and more spreading part of their 
course, at nearly the same level. From the sea, upwards, to this 
level of 1000 feet, the rivers are navigable; above, the current 
is too powerful, and the course is too much broken by rapids, for 
navigation to be practicable. The 2000 feet level of the 
Ravi is about where the Outer Hills end and the region of tho 
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Middle Mountains begins; the place is 24 miles in a straight 
line above the 1000 level, but more than that along the 
course that the main stream of the river takes. Above this the 
Ravi flows in the Chamba country, where I have not followed 
it. The course of the Chinab is through the country 
described in Chapter vi. Following this river up from the 
1000 feet level, we have to pass over afar greater distance than in 
the ease of the Ravi before coming to the level of 2000 feet. 
Then successive thousands are reached in gradually diminishing 
distances ; especially from 4000 to 6000 the rise is more sudden. 
Above 6000 I have not followed the main stream of the 
Chinib; the figures I have laid down along the Bhutna tributary 
show, however, how quickly that valley rises to 11,000 feet; above 
this height we come on to glaciers, on which, within a very few 
miles 16,000 is reached, while 17,300 is the height of the Pass, 
which is a narrow gap in the thin rocky ridge that divides the Chinab 
drainage from that of the Indus. Taking now the Jhelam 
River, we see that a great space has to be traversed between the 
1000 and 2000 feet levels; but 3000, 4000, and 5000 are more 
quickly attained; along this latter part of the course numerous 
rapids occur, the surmounting of which soon brings one to a high 
level. Just above the level of 5000 feet we reach the high and 
wide and flat valley of Kashmir, where the river again becomes 
navigable, and so it continues as one follows it to the south-east, for 
some 60 miles (as measured nearly direct, yithout the windings), 
np to the level of 5500 feet, and there the streams divide and tho 
volume of water in each is not enough to sustain navigation. The 
branch of the Jhelam called the Sind joins it in the flat part of 
the valley of Kashmir, but as one traces that branch upwards one 
sees, by the figures 6, 7, and 8 closely following one another, that 
we are again among the mountains, that the bed is rising quickly 
as wo advance. Nearly at the head of this stream occurs the 
Pass, height 11,300 feet, the lowest gap through this ridge of 
the Himalayas. 

Of the Indus, the lower portion that our map takes in is one 
unexplored by Europeans, and nearly unknown. Our definite 
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information begins whore it is already at the level of 4000 fect. 
It is characteristic of this river that the steepness of its fall varies, 
now becoming greater, now less; that as one ascends one gets 
to where the slope is more sudden and again flatter, and so on. 
The varying distances at which are placed the figures denoting 
each thousand feet illustrate this clearly. Some of the longer 
distances, as between 7 and 8 and between-10 and 11, include 
spaces of several miles in which the river flows through an allu- 
vial flat with a comparatively low slope, the intermediate parts 
being mostly in a narrow channel between rocks. At the highest 
portion of this river's course, as far as it lies within the Ma~ 
haraja’s boundary, at a level of 18,800 feet, is a long flat of 
alluvium, through which the river flows sluggishly.* 

Of the branchos of the Indus, there is first the Gilgit, River, 
flowing from the north-west; along this there are a few observa- 
tions noted, some made by myself, the higher ones by Mr. Hay- 
ward, which tell of its course up to 9500 feet. The fall 
of the Shayok River corresponds for some distance with that of the 
Indus; it afterwards divides, within a short distance, into three 
branches, that which flows from the north, and bears the name of 
Shiyok, along which I have no height recorded; the Ching- 
chenmo stream, on which the level of 15,000 feet is marked, where 
it flows quietly over a pebbly bed; and, lastly, the Tanktse 
stream, the valley of which leads up to the long stretch of the 
Panglkong Lake, at the level of 14,000 feet. Along other 
tributaries of the Indus—the Zénskar River, and others ~ 
cortain heights are marked, but the series of figures is not 
complete. The figure 15, in two places, denotes the 
altitude of the high-level flat valleys of Rupshu, which lie between 
the upper branches of the Zinskir River and the Indus. 

So much for the valley-heights; we now come to the 
summits. The figures that mark the height of the peaks are 
obtained almost entirely from the G. T. Survey, and, being de- 


* T am inclined to connect this chaiacter of inequality of slope in the Indus bed 
with the changes that ocemred in the glacial period fiom the damming of the nver 
by gront glaciers and the formation of gient thicknesses of lacustiime deposit. 
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rived from Trigonometrical observations, haye the highest degree 
of accuracy. For the heights of Passes I have relied on my own 
Boiling Point observations where they have been taken under 
favourable circumstances, always reckoning from the nearest tri- 
gonometrically-determined datum; where I: have not made such 
observations, the maps of the Survey and of other authorities, as 
Johnson and Hayward, have been followed, whose altitudes for 
Passes were obtained in the same way. 

The outermost hills are ranges between 2000 and 8000, 
or 8000 and 4000 feet high, with parallel valleys between 
them. This outer hill region is ended, in some parts dis- 
tinctly, in, others more indefinitely, by the branched mass of 
higher hills which I have called the “Middle Mountains.” The 
figures varying from 6 to 10, or sometimes 12, are placed at 
suminit-points on the ranges of these last; these mountains are 
indented by innumerable ramifying valleys, and are cut through 
by the deeper ones of the great rivers. Behind these moun- 
tains, rise up, still in continuation of or connection with them, 
the lofty ranges whose course has been pointed out in detail. 
Those encircling Kashmir have, it will be seen, many summits 
that reach 15,000 feet. Of the Passes into that country there are 
several at an elevation between 11,000 and 12,000 feet, but the 
valley of the Jhelam gains an approach into it at 5000. The 
watershed between the Chinab and Jhelam on the north-west and 
the Indus on the uorth-cast is in a great mass of mountains, in 
whose summit-altitudes there are large variations, Beginning in 
the south-east, 20,000 and 21,000 is not an uncommon height; 
more to the north-west 16,000 and 15,000 is the height of 
the ridge ; last of all, however, rises the great mass of Nanga 
Parbat, reaching nearly to 27,000 feet. The Passes across this 
watershed are first, on the south-east, above 17,000 feet, then comes 
one at 14,300, and then the lowest at 11,300, while farther on, 
where the ridge itself is least elevated, there are none legs 
than 18,000. From the line of this watershed on to ‘the 
Indus River itself a large area is occupied by mountain masses 
branchirig in such complicated fashion that one cannot attempt 
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to describe their direction in words, only the General Map will 
give to the mind an idea of them. The heights of the peaks 
may be said to be, in the south-eastern part, a little more or 
less than 20,000 feet; in the north-western part from 17,000 
to 19,000; the levels of the valleys that cut in among them 
have already been recited, while numbers showing the height 
of certain cross Passes give the minimum height of the 
branching ridges. Then between the Indus and Shayok valleys 
comes the Leh Range, whose summit-ridge is from 18,000 to 
20,000 feet, with Passes through it at about 17,000 feet. 
Beyond the line of the Shiyok is the lofty ground which sepa- 
rates the drainage to the Indian Ocean from that which flows 
to the plains of Turkistén. On the east are the plateaus at 
16,000 and 17,000, backed by the Kuenlun Mountains on the 
north, and by a less important range on the south. These plateaus, 
being isolated areas of drainage, constitute the watershed at this 
part, West of them the two systems of drainage have a simple 
line of separation. The space between the Shayok and the 
watershed is occupied by very lofty mountain ranges, where 
peaks of 24,000 and 25,000 feet are not uncommon; the occur- 
rence of these great altitudes for such a length and width as 
they are found in makes this tract one of the most considerable 
mountain-masses in the world. 


Syow Mar. 


In this map the area of country within the Maharaja’s boundary 
is tinted’ in four different ways. One colour shows where no 
snow falls in ordinary years; another shows the parts over which 
snow falls and stays less than three months; a third colour shows 
where it stays more than three months, but does not produce 
glaciers; the fourth is the glacier~area. 

I must be careful to explain what I mean by “ glacier-area,” 
It is the area from which the drainage of snow or of rain reaches 
to glaciers. I should like, instead of this, to have mapped out 
the area of perpetual snow, but I found I had not the data for it. 
The glacier-area, as above defined, is far wider than that of per- 

21 
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petual snow, but at the same time we may know that (with very 
few, if any, exceptions) where glacier-area is marked there is 
perpetual snow within it, that the glacier-area is an extension of 
the area of perpetual snow. 

The lines that bound the different areas must not be too much 
reckoned on as exact. The snow-fall is apt to vary in different, 
years; I have endeavoured to represent a mean; the information 
was derived partly from my own observation, but chiefly from 
what was told me by the people; since the duration of snow much 
affects their occupations it is closely observed by them; this refers 
to the inhabited parts, which are mostly the valleys; where a 
line runs along the side of a mountain it cannot be taken as 
closely accurate, for a varying aspect towards the sun will cause 
differences which it would be almost impossible either to ascertain 
or to represent on a map. So the lines are only true as represent- 
ing in a general way what they are designed for. The uppermost 
line, that which limits the glacier-area, is obtained from the larger 
map by marking off those parts from which snow falling and 
slipping, or rain falling and flowing, reaches tg glaciers below. 

The plain of the Panjab is free from snow,* and so are the 
_ first ranges of’ the hills; but when we reach those which are 
nearly 4000 feet in height we find that snow falls upon them in 
the coldest part of the year, in January, Thus nearly all the 
Outer Hill region is left free, though some of the higher points 
of it catch the snow in ordinary years, and lower ones occasionally. 
It is on the outermost slope of the Middle Mountains that 
regularly every year a fall of snow occurs, and as the top of this 
slope is from 6000 to 8000 feet high, while the snow falls down to 
as low as 4000 feet or lower, a great vertical height of snow is 
to be seen on it after a winter’s storm; but with the first sun the 
level of the lower edge rises, and the snow only stays in the 
higher parts where it fell thicker. 

Thus the line that ends the area of no snow roughly coincides 
with the boundary, as far as a boundary can be defined, of the 


bi Since this was written news has reached us of snow having fallen at Lahor and 
Jaletidhar (winter of 1873-4), This I believe to haye been perfectly unprecedcnted, 
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Middle Mountain region. But it will be seen that the general 
run of that line is indented in two or three places, especially along 
the line of the Chinab; this denotes that the deep valley of that 
river, cutting through the mountains, reaches down below the 
level at which snow usually falls, The Jhelam Valley again (of 
which only one side is shown in the colouring) carries the no-snow 
area far among the hills. On the Indus, only the very lowest spot 
of the portion of its valley which comes within our ken is free 
from snow. Since this place is 4000 feet in altitude, and is more 
than two degrees higher in latitude than the parts we first touched 
on, the cause of the absence of snow can only be the greater dry- 
ness of the air, the smaller amount of precipitation. 

The line that divides the less-than-three-months area from that 
where snow stays for three months or more is for the most part 
drawn along the face of mountains at a height of at least 10,000 feet. 
Something like that height is wanted for such an amount of snow 
to fall as will last for three months on the slopes exposed to the 
sun; but in the valleys (which are often deeply sheltered from 
the rays of the winter sun) a much lower altitude suffices. 
Thus in Pidar, in the Chinaib Valley, at a level of a little over 
6000 fect, snow stays for four or five months. The great inlet 
of the above line along the upper course of the Jhelam River 
denotes that the Vale of Kashmir is covered with snow during a 
less time than three months ; the head of the valley, however, and 
the higher parts of the karewas, come on the other side of that 
limit. In the valley of the Indus, Skarda has snow for about two 
months, as I learn from Dr, Thompson’s ‘Western Himalaya,’ 
In the Gilgit Valley I ascertained that its duration was less than 
three months until Gakaj was reached, where it lasts for the whole 
of that time. 

We next see that beyond the boundary lines pointed out there 
is an enormous area of country where snow stays for more than 
three months. In many parts of this five months is not an un- 
common time for snow to cover the fields; in the upper villages 
of the Bhutné Valley six months is the duration; and at the 
village of Karim, near the head of the Hasora Valley, it lasts on 
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the fields for seven months; this is the longest on any cultivated 
ground. 

The whole of Ladikh has been put in as under snow for more 
than three months; for certain portions of that country this is 
only true in the sense that snow falls and does not melt within 
three months; it happens that in parts of Rupshu snow falls so 
lightly, the covering of it is so thin, that before long, partly by 
evaporation and partly by the drifting of it by the wind, the 
valleys, even at the level of more than 13,000 feet, become free. 
This it is which enables the Rupshu nomads, the Champas, to 
keep their herds and flocks through the winter without a store of 
fodder ; their winter encampment is on the flat alfuvium of the 
Indus, at a level of 13,800 feet, in a position where, though the 
cold is intense, snow does not fall thick, and it disappears by 
the twofold action of the air. In Nubra also the snow is apt thus 
to disappear, and in the lowlands of that valley some pasturage 
can be got in the winter time. Still all these places I include 
in the area of more than three months, since melting of the snow 
does not take place. 

It is characteristic of the snow in Ladakh generally that it is 
jine-grained and dry; the first quality must be due to the small 
absolute amount of moisture in the air at the time of precipitation, 
the second to the intensity of cold. 

We now come to trace the highest of our lines, that which 
marks out the glacier-area, and at the same time we will consider 
the distribution of Perpetual Snow. 7 

It has been explained in Chapter rx., that the Panjal Moun- 
tains, though rising above 15,000 feet, are free from snow that 
permanently lasts, and no glacier now occurs among them; only 
signs occur that tell of the former existence of glaciers. The first 
line of mountains where glaciers occur is the Watershed Range. 
In the gouth-east part of this the great width marked with the 
tint of our glacier-area shows that here the glaciers are many and 
large. Going north-westwards we see that the width lessens; then 
isolated spaces only occur, which tell of small scattered glaciers 
lying in the hollows of the highest of the mountains; then comes 
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a long space without any glaciers at all, which is where the height 
of the ridge has fallen to 15,000 feet; but at last, in the great 
mass of Nanga Parbat, is a wide and lofty area of glacier-making 
snow. Between this watershed and the range that 
makes the Turkistin watershed, is a wide space where glaciers 
occur but here and there by the highest peaks, and not over any 
great area. But on reaching the last-mentioned range we come 
to the widest part of the glacier-area. Here the mountains are of 
the most lofty, and the glaciers they give rise to the largest, in 
the world. Some account of one or two of them has been given 
in Chapter xv, under the headings Basha and Brélda In the 
eastern part of this watershed, where the ground is more in 
plateaus, glaciers cease, and a way can be found from one drainage- 
basin to another without traversing glaciers or snow. 

As to the height of the snow-line—the height at which the 
supply and the waste of snow balance one another—it has long 
been known that on the Himalayas it varies much, 

Many years ago Lieut. R. (now General) Strachey,* established 
the facts that for the portion of those mountains between the 
Sutloj and the north-west frontier of Nepal the snow-limit was at 
these different levels for the three following positions : 


On the south of the snow-belt .. .. «. + 15,500 feet. 
» north , 7 ss oar oo ee =: 18,500 7, 
» southern face of Kailas (which is farther 
within Tibet).. .. .. « « « 19,500 ,, 


ea 
He showed also that this was due to the less amount of snow 
that fell on the inner side of the range, as compared with the 
outer. 

In these westernmost Himalayas which we are dealing with, we 
find quite corresponding differences in the snow-limit, though on 
the whole, in spite of a higher latitude by from 2° to 5°, the level 
of it is still higher. In estimating the level of the snow-limit it is 
necessary, as pointed out by General Strachey in the paper just 
referred to, to strike an average of the imequalities of the line, 


* See Journal Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, vol. xviii. 
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which are caused by such accidents as the steepness of slope of the 
mountain and its aspect to the sun. In order to fix the limit for 
the largest possible area, I have, in addition to my own observa- 
tions as to the occurrence of snow (which indeed are not numerous 
enough for the object in view, as they are only good for this pur- 
pose when made in the autumn—after the summer melting and 
before the fresh falls), drawn upon the G. T. Survey Map for 
information, going on this assumption, that where a glacier exists 
some of the mountain which gives rise to it must have perpetual 
snow.* 

_ Let us now, for the purpose of following this subject over the 
large area before us, divide it into Zones, and consider each in 
succession. 

ist Zone: the country outside, that is to the south-west of, 
the watershed of the Chinib and Jhelam on one hand 
and the Indus on the other. 

2nd Zone: the mountains of that same watershed, 

8rd. Zone: between that watershed and the line of the Shayok 
with its continuation along the Indus. 

4th Zone: between the Shayok-Indus line and the high land 
which makes the Turkistan watershed. 


In the centre of the Ist Zone we have the Panjal Range 
without perpetual snow, and this has several points between 
15,000 to 15,500. To the north-west, on the ridge that separates 
Kashmir from Khaghin, it seems that there are heights a little 
over 16,000 without glaciers, while 17,000 produces them. Thus 
it would seem that for the 1st Zone 16,500 feet may be taken as 
the snow-limit, and this is supported by the facts of the range on 
the south-east, dividing Chamba from Padar. 

For the 2nd Zone, after the great mass of Nang&é Parbat, we 
have a long gap without glaciers, where the watershed is made by 

* Jyen # this assumption is not exactly correct we shall not be far wrong in 
following it. It is true one sometimes sees little glaciers in the bottom of amphi- 
theatres of mountains which do not bear snow on their summits, but then one is 
almost sure to find snow-taluses at the foot, of the cliffs, which must be continually 


reinforced, and perhaps never entirely melt; these cannot, therefore, be far from the 
limit. 
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a ridge that averages less than 15,000 feet. As we come south- 
eastward the peaks on the Watershed Range rise, and when they 
reach the height of 17,000 feet glaciers originate from them; 
something under that, therefore, may be taken as the lower, limit 
of perpetual snow, and thus we must conclude that there is, if any, 
little difference between the height of this in the Ist and in the 
2nd Zones. 

In the 3rd Zone we see a great difference, going from north- 
west to south-east, within the zone itself. At first the gap of 
the Indus Valley, and probably the comparative lowness of the 
range between Nangaé Parbat and Tilel, and again the Pass of 
Dras, have their influence in admitting moisture-bearing winds to 
that tract; so that between the Hasora Valley and Skardi the 
snowlevel is yet not more than 17,000. But beyond Suru, oppo- 
site to which the Watershed Range is lofty and can intercept the 
most of the moisture, we find peaks of 18,000 without any glaciers 
coming from them. Around Leh 18,500 on north aspects and 
19,000 on southern ones is the height of the snow-line. Farther 
on, in the eastern parts of Rupshu and around Pangkong, ay 
height of it is 20,000 feet. . 

In the 4th Zone there is a variation corresponding pretty 
closely with that observed in the last. At the north-west portion 
the snow-line seems to be about 18,000 feet, As one goes south- 
eastward, especially when Nubra and its great ridges are passed, 
the mountains must be at least 20,000 feet high, if not more, to 
retain snow continuotsly. And this would seem to be about the 
limit on the Kuenlun Mountains as well. 

It follows from these last facts—of the snow-limit varying 
along the length of each of the last two zones—that the changes 
of the snow-line do not quite correspond with the different 
parallel ranges from which our zones were taken, that, for the part 
north-east of the Jhelam and Indus watershed, lines more neazly 
north and south would best divide the areas of different” snow-line 
level. For although that Watershed Range is a great obstacle to 
the arrival of moisture-bearing, snow-precipitating, clouds, and . 
the part within is far drier, and has a far higher snow-limit than 
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that outside, yet, from the gapsand partial gaps before mentioned, 
there is a wheeling round of the moist winds and clouds, which 
thus to some extent find their way round the flank of the range 
to the inner region, so far at all events as to affect its north- 
western portion. 

Although, from the small area they occupy, the snow-beds 
which have been described in a previous chapter (Chapter xv., 
General Observations) have not on this map found a place, yet, 
in connection with the other snow phenomena, it may be well 
here to mention them and to state that they are found at about 
the level of 16,000 feet. 

I will now put down, for the convenience of trayellers, the 
words representing, in some of the languages used among the 
mountains, the various states of snow: 


Dogri. Pivari, Kasumini, Guerri. Lapixni, 
snow.. .. barf, dang. shin, hin. kha, 
tee w. ~=6« ~ rake, dangoth, yalkh. sor, chairing. 
glacier, es zaryin. handar. kemuk, — kin or kang. 
avalanche .. eS hiwan. mini. hinal. rud, 
orevassé ae se 2 hir. 


Glaciers and avalanches not occurring in Dugar, the words for 
them are wanting in Dogri. The d in dang and the d and ¢ in 
dangoth are cerebral; the n in zaryin, kan, and kans is nasal. 


Race Map. 


This map shows the geographical distriBution of the various 
nations that have been described in the different chapters of the 
book, 

One of the tints given in this Race Map, and repeated in the 
two succeeding maps, denotes the portion of the Maharaja’s 
territories which is quite uninhabited, and, with little excep- 
tion, uninhabitable. This includes the great spread of the 
Kuenlun and Lingzhithang plains and all that width of moun- 
tain country which, continuous with it, extends to the north- 
west, Then there is the mass of mountain between the Shayok 
and Indus rivers, the higher parts of which are quite unfrequented. 
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Then, on the other side of the Indus, is the broad space of lofty . 
ground—peuetrated indeed by valleys which are more or less 
populated, and which on the map are withdrawn from the unin- 
habited space—that reaches to the borders of the more favoured 
tract of Kashmir and its neighbouring valleys, It was a question 
with me whether the summits of the Panjal Mountains and of 
those east of Kashmir should be marked as uninhabited; against 
their being so marked there was this, that the people, especially 
the Gujars, in summer take their flocks and herds high up on the 
mountains from both sides, so that there is but a small width, of 
the loftiest mountains between, that is left unfrequented. 

The remaining portion of the country is coloured as inhabited 
by the various races or nations which have been enumerated in the 
Introductory chapter and described in succeeding ones; the list 
is here repeated, with a reference to the parts of the book where 
details about the people will be found : 


ARYAN, TURANIAN. 
Dogia (Chap. m.). Tibetan; subdivided into— 
Chibhali (Chap. m1). Balti (Chap. xv1.). 
Pahaii (Chap. vr.). Ladakhi (Chap. xm.). 
Kashmiri (Chap. vm). Champa (Chap. x1), 


Dard (Chap. xvm.). 


The Champas, tho only nomads of the list, occupy the tract 
called Rupshu, in the south-eastern portion of the country, as far 
ag itis habitable; their tents are pitched in the high-level valleys 
at elevations varying from 15,700 feet down to 18,700 feet; below 
this they do not come. Lower down in the same valleys 
the Ladakhis have settled, who are agricultural, Their villages 
are found even at the high level of 14,000 feet, and at every alti- 
tude from that down to about 9000 feet do they live, Besides the 
Indus and Shiyok Valley, Ladikhis occupy the whole of Zanskar, 
and they have made a small settlement at the head of the Bhuina 
River on the other side of the snowy range, At the line of their 
contact with the Baltis they intermingle geographically, the two 
at some parts iuhabiting alternate villages, at some occupying 
different portions of one and the same village. Thus the two 
squares of the Ladakhi tint within the Balti area denote outlying 
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communities of Ladakhis, and such squares might be increased in 
number if the degree of detail of the information possessed and the 
scale of the map would allow it. The next race, the Balti, 
occupy, either partly or wholly, the valleys of certain southern 
tributaries of the Indus and a considerable length of the Shayok 
Valley and of the Indus Valley itself, down to 6000 feet above the 
sea. The outlying square of their colour near Leh marks the 
colony of Baltis at Chashot. 

The reason of my putting such patches as this in squares is to 
denote that they are conventional representations, to show that 
there are within that spot some of the race represented, and not 
that the area of their occupation is exactly represented by the 
patch of colour. This remark applies as well to the Language 
Map and the Faith Map. 

Passing on to the Aryan Races, we find the Dards occupying 
the north-western corner of the territories; within the boundary 
it is chiefly in these places that they live—the Gilgit Valley, the 
Astor Valley, the Dras Valley, and some spots in the Indus Valley; 
also they occupy the head of the Kishangangé Valley, there 
approaching to but a short distance from Kashmir. The 
Kashmiris constitute the whole population of Kashmir, the most 
thickly peopled part of all the territory we are dealing with. 
They have spread also beyond the bounds of Kashmir into some 
of the neighbouring valleys, and have made scattered colonies, 
usually flourishing, in many other parts, among races strange to 
them. The squares of the Kashmiri colour Genote some of these, 
and beyond the reach of our map, in the Panjab itself, are they 


to be found. The Paharis are the next neighbours of 
the Kashmiris to the south; they live in the eastern part of 
the Middle Mountains. The Chibhalis occupy both the 


Middle Mountains and the Onter Hills on the north-west and 
west. That name, as I have ‘used it, includes tribes who differ 
somewhat ‘among themselves, but I have not been able to divide 
them accurately; I think that there is a rather marked 
difference between the Bambds, in the northern part of the 
Chibhali tract (in the valleys of the Kishangangai and the 
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Jhelam above Muzafarabad), and those Chibhali tribes south of 
them. The Dogrés are in the eastern part of the Outer 
Hill region. 5 


LancuaGe Map. 


The languages spoken have been the subject of a separate 
chapter; here, therefore, a very few words will suffice to explain 
this map, which shows the distribution of them. The principle 
applied has been to mass dialects, and separate only such languages 
as are mutually incomprehensible. The number is thus reduced 
to five. The tint for “uninhabited country” stands as before. 
The Tibetan language here marked out is that which is spoken, 
swith not much difference, by the three Tibetan races who were 
distinguished in the last map; the area of it also includes a part of 
what in the Race Map is coloured “ Dard”; the reason of this is 
that the people of some few villages of the Dard race (those 
situated in the Hant Valley) have lost their own language and 
adopted the Tibetan. 

The area of the Dard language is the same as that of the 
Dard race exhibited in the Race Map, with the exception just 
noted, and with the other exception that the colony of Kashmiris 
in Gilgit are not here shown as separate, on account of their 
having adopted the Dard tongue. 

The Kashmiri language has nearly the same bounds as the 
Kashmiri race, for these are a people who are apt to keep up their 
national characteristics. The only exceptions to this which I 
have noted are, first, that case of the Kashmiri colony at Gilgit, 
and, secondly, the colony at Akhntir, who have adopted the 
language of the Dogras they have settled amongst. 

Tho Pahari dialects, which are allied to the Kashmiri, which 
are intermediate between that language and the Dogri, occupy 
the same area as the Pahdri race itself. 

The Ohbhali and Dogri dialects are here put topether and 
represented under one colour, the two being mutually compre- 
hensible; they occupy the combined area of the Dogri and 
Chibhali race of the last map, 
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Thus we have mapped five tongues of undoubtedly so much 
difference between each other as to deserve the name of separate 
languages, not merely of dialects. Of each, with the exception of 
Kashmiri, theie are dialectic subdivisions, but these I have not 
attempted to map; I have here represented the great and striking 
divisions only. 


Faita Map. 


There are four religions, the geographical distribution of 
whose followers is represented on this map. Only three, indeed, 
are of much importance as regards this country. These are the 
three wide-spread religions of Buddhism, Hindtiism, and Muham- 
madanism. The fourth is the Sikh sect of the Hindis, which is 
very sparingly represented, 

The Buddhists comprise two out of the three Tibetan races 
who were represented on the Race Map—the Champas and the 
Ladikhis. They comprise also the inhabitants of several Dard 
villages, who, while retaining certain rites of their own, have 
adopted Buddhism, It should be noted that not only those Dard 
villages follow this religion who, it was shown, have acquired the 
Tibetan tongue and lost their own, but several others also who 
retain their own Dard speech. 

The Muhammadans include the Baltis, who, as before said, are 
but Ladikhis converted to Islim; nearly all the Dards; the 
Kashmiris (taking them generally) ; and the Chibhalis, 

Of the Hindi faith are the Pabaris and Dogris. 

Of Sikhs but very few are to be met with in these territories, 
There are some villages of comparatively old colonisation in the 
Jhelam Valley—more probably than I have marked, but only of 
those have Ia record; and there is a Sikh temple and Granth or 
Book on the banks of the Chinab. 

It is the case that within the Hindi area are many Muham- 
madans, not only colonies from other races, but also natives of the 
same part who have at different times been converted; this is 
especially the case in the towns. I have not attempted to repre- 
sent these exceptions on the map, but have remained content with 
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drawing a line to separate the tract where the majority of the 
inhabitants are Hindi from that where the majority are Mu- 
hammadans. On the other hand, in every town in the Muham- 
madan country, Hindis are settled, chiefly as traders ; and again, 
in Kashmir, a proportion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindi 
faith; these are the Kashmiri Brahmins; but neither of these 
classes has one been able to distinguish on the map on account of 
their being geographically so mixed up with the Muhammadans. 
In Appendix VII. will be found some statistics of the proportions of 
Hindis, Muhammadans, &c.,-in the different parts of the country. 

Here in these territories is the spot where the three great 
Asiatic faiths meet. From the neighbourhood of the Brama 
Peaks, and from no other spot in Asia, one may go westward 
through countries entirely Muhammadan, as far as Constantinople, 
eastward, among none but Buddhists, to China, and southward 
over lands where the Hindi religion prevails, to the extremity of 
tho Indian peninsula. 


Porrtican Map. 

The objects of this map are the showing, first, by what Govern- 
ments the Maharaja of Kashmir’s territories are surrounded, who 
are politically his neighbours; secondly, the subdivision of these 
territories themselves for administrative purposes; and, thirdly, 
the most practicable lines of routes that exist through them. 
These subjects will be briefly treated of under the headings, 
Surrounding Stateg, Boundary Line, Interior Divisions, and 
Routes. 

SURROUNDING STATES. 

The Political Map then shows that on the south and the 
south-west the Maharaja’s country is bounded by some of that 
portion of the British dominions which is under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. This includes two tracts—Chamba and 
Khaghin—which are not ruled directly by the British, but are 
held by native rulers tributary to and quite dependent on them ; 
the greater part, however, is British territory, pure and simple. 

On the north-west is the tract called Yaghistén, or rebel- 
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land; this name it has acquired from the combined lawlessness 
and independence of the people who inhabit it. This Yaghistan 
I have again divided into the space ruled over by Rajas and 
the space whete the Government is’ republican. The Rajas are 
four—those of Chitral, Yasin, Hunza, and Nagar. Of Republics I 
have got the position of several, as Tangir, Darel, Gor, Thalicha, 
and Childs, and others exist lower down the Indus. Some little 
information on these States has been given in Chapter xx. At the 
extreme corner of our map there comes in, but it nowhere touches 
the Maharaja’s boundary, a portion of Badakhshan, a State tribu- 
tary to the Amir of Kabul. 

On the north-east and north are the dominions of the ruler who 
till lately was called Ataliq Ghazi, but who now bears the title of 
Amir, and is called by the English “Amir of Kashghar”; he is the 
ruler of Hastern Turkistan, whose capital at this time is Kashghar. 

On the south-east we have Chinese Tibet, which is governed 
by the Grand Lima at Lhasa, who himself is tributary to the 
Emperor of China. 


" 


Tur Bounpsary LINE. 


Though the above divisions are expressed by the tints in the 
Political Map, yet the details of the boundary between each of 
them and the Maharaja’s territory are best shown by the line 
drawn on the General Map, which should be referred to as well 
as the other for any point connected with the absolute boundary. 
Although I have given this with all the accuracy possible for 
me, yet in different parts there are many degrees of certainty 
about it. Hence a detailed statement on the subject becomes 
necessary. 

Let us commence at the most southern corner, near Mad- 
hopir. From that point north-westward to the river Jhelam, the , 
boundary, with the British districts of Gurdaspir, Syalkot, Gujrat, 
and J helam, is defined by pillars, and has been carefully mapped. 
From near Dulial on the Jhelam upwards to the falling im of the 
Khaghén River, the Jhelam River itself is the boundary ; the right 
and left banks respectively belong to the British and the Maha- 
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raja’s Government. Frofn the last-named point the boundary 
line, still fixed and undisputed, follows the ridge which divides the 
drainage of Khaghan from that of the Kishanganga. 

After this I have put it down as following the ridge between 
the country of Chilas on the one hand and the higher part of the 
Kishanganga Valley and the Astor Valley on the other. But we 
have here teached a part for which there is no authoritative map 
to follow for the boundary ; it is therefore necessary to state the 
principles on which I have proceeded. 

In the first place Ido not here consider any question—if there 
be one—of theoretical right to the countries in question, I am 
only depicting the state of occupation, the political state, of the 
countries as they are. Nowas to Childs; that country, as was told 
in Chapter xx., has once been occupied by the Maharaja’s troops, 
who went there on a punitive expedition. On their retiring, an 
arrangement was entered into with the Chilasi leaders for certain 
tribute to be paid to, and for hostages of good conduct to be held 
by, the Maharaja. The conditions have been kept to for more than 
twenty years. But I do not consider that this is enough to con- 
stitute Chilis as even a dependency of the Maharaja. His people 
cannot come and go freely ; for messengers he is obliged to choose 
men who by some reason of connection or acquaintanceship are 
more sure to be well treated than can be reckoned on for his 
nearer and more trusted officials. Thus so slight is the connection 
that it would not fairly represent the present political status of 
Childs to bring it within the boundary. My line, down to the 
Indus, represents exactly where the Maharaja’s direct authority 
ends and the ground frequented by Chilisis begins. The 
same relationship exists between the Maharaja’s Government and 
the independent village of Thalicha, which therefore I have ex- 
cluded from the territories. 

With the other neighbouring Yaighistin republics there is less 
connection still; they are necessarily put outside the. boundary. 
The line is a natural one, following a watershed. 

With Yasin and Hunza I have carefully depicted the boundary 
as it actually was in 1870, and as now, in 1874, I believe it re- 
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mains, In 1870 I was on the spot myself, and found the boundary 
as I now put it. 

From Nagar for the most part, and from the upper part of the 
Hunza Valley, the separation is effected by a great and almost 
impassable ridge of mountains. 

We now come to the Yarkand territory, under the rule of 
the Amir of Kashghar. As to the boundary with this, from the 
Mustégh Pass to the Kiiakoram Pass, there is no doubt whatever. 
A. great watershed range divides the two territories, But it will 
be observed that from the Ka1dkoram Pass eastward to past the 
meridian of 80°, the line is more finely dotted. This has been done 
to denote that here the boundary isnot defined. There has been no 
authouitative demarcation of it at all; and as the country is quite 
uninhabited for more than a hundred miles east and west and north 
and south I cannot apply the principle of representing the actual 
state of occupation. I have by the dotted boundary only repre- 
sented my own opinion of what would be defined were the powers 
interested to attempt to agree on a boundary. At the same time 
this dotted line does not go against any actual facts of occupation. 

These last remarks apply also to the next section, from the 
Kuevlun Mountains southward to the head of the Changchenmo 
Valley; for that distance the boundary between the Maharaja's 
country and Chinese Tibet is equally doubtful, 

From the Pass at the head of the Changchenmo Valley south- 
wards the boundary line is again made stronger, Here it represents 
actual occupation so far that it divides pastyre-lands frequented 
in summer by the Maharaja’s subjects from those occupied by the 
subjects of Lhasa, It is true that with respect to the neighbour- 
hood of Pingkong Lake there have been boundary disputes which 
now may be said to be latent. There has never been any formal 

‘agreement on the subject. I myself do not pretend to decide as 

to the matter of right, but here again I can vouch that the 
boundary marked accurately represents the present state. For 
this part my information dates from 1871, when I was Governor of 
Ladakh. This applies also to all the rest of the boundary be- 
tween the Maharaja’s and the Chinese territories. 
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Where the British district of Spiti comes on there has been a 
boundary dispute, which was lately decided. From the point 
marked “Gya St? 22309” to a little farther west than the Bara 
Lache Pass my line is different from what will be found on any 
published map. It expresses the result of the late negotiations 
on that boundary dispute, in which at one time I was concerned 
as Boundary Commissioner for the Maharaja; and though on 
one particular point this had not been settled when I left the 
country, I have since asceitained that the line has been marked 
out as is here depicted 

From near the Bara Lacha Pass westward, and round to the 
comer we started from, the line, I believe, accurately represents 
an undisputed boundary. 


Interior DIvistons. 


For the representation of the administrative division of the 
Maharaja’s country I have adopted on the Political Map three 
tints or shades. 

One of these marks the tracts near Jummoo, or the Home 
Districts as they may be called. These aie seven zila’s or Dis- 
tzicts—Jummoo, Jasrota, Riamnagar, Udampir, Ridsi, Miniwar, 
and Naushahra—whose gevernment has been arranged on a plan 
like that of the Districts in the Panjab. Over each is a civil 
officer (sahib-i-zila’) corresponding to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the British system, with an assistant (ndib-i-zila’); these are 
at the head-quaiters; and there are three o1 four Tahsildirs, each 
over a subdivision of the District that is called a Tahsil, 

Part of this area coloured as “Home Districts” is a tract 
marked Rajaship af Pinch, lying noth of the Naushahra Dis- 
trict. This is governed by Raja Moti Singh, first cousm to the 
Maharaja; it is held by him in close dependence on, and indeed 
obedience to, the Maharaja, who, however, interferes but little 
with its internal management. . 

The next division is Kashmir proper, which is managed by an 
officer of considerable rank and powers. The separation of the 
government of Kashmir from that of the other divisions is almost 

2x 
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complete; the country is treated as a separate siba or province in 
the same way as it was when the Emperors of Delhi ruled over it, 
who governed it by an officer who was called sibadar, or, for short, 
sitbt. This is the most important separate charge under the 
Maharaja. Kashmir (with the Jhelam Valley from Baramiila to 
Muzafarabid) is now divided into six districts, Kémraj, Patan, 
Sirinagar, Shapeyan, Islamabad or Anat Nag, and Muzafarabad, 
which are administered by a staff on nearly the same plan as 
the Home Districts, but whose officers report. to the Governor 
of Kashmir, and not to Jummoo direct. 

The third division, separately coloured, I have marked “ Out- 
lying Governorships.” It includes the country of the Indus 
basin, with the exception of Zinskdr, which is a part of Ladakh 
geographically but is attached to the Udampir District. The 
three Governorships (the separation of which is marked by a line, 
though not by colour) are Gilgit, Baltistin, and Ladakh; these 
correspond to the “Non-regulation Provinces” of India as they 
were before legislation welded them into a more nearly homo- 
geneous mass with the others; that is to say, special rules are 
issued for each according to its circumstances, and on account of 
the distance from and difficulty of communication with the Court 
more latitude is allowed to and more independent power is 
exercised by the Governors. 


RovrEs. 


The most frequented routes through the country are also ex- 
pressed on the Political Map, where the numbers accord with 
those put in the list of routes in Appendix IV. The roads are 
described so systematically and in such detail in the Appendix 
that it is unnecessary to say anything about them here, except a 
few words as to the order in which they are put. 

The first eight are routes from the lower parts to Sirinagar. 
Then there are five roads which lead out from Sirinagar respec- 
tively to Gilgit (No. 9), Skardi (Nos. 10 and 11), Leh (No. 12), 
and Kishtwar (No. 18). Nos. 14 to 17 are other roads that from 
yarious’ parts unite at Kishtwar. Nos. 18 and 19 are two routes 
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from Kishtwar to Leh ; No. 20 is the route from Pailampiir in the 
Kangra Valley to Leh ; and No. 21 the route from Simla by Spiti 
to Leh. No, 22 is a road that unites Leh and Skardi. Then 
come five routes (Nos. 28-27) from Leh onwards to Yarkand. 
No. 26 is from Leh to Gar. No, 29 is the new trade-route, as 
originally planned, from Pilamptr by Changchenmo to Yarkand, 
avoiding Leh. No. 30 is a possible alternative, from Palampir 
by Karakoram to Yarkand, avoiding Leh. 


Isometric Views Anp Srorrons. 


The object of these is to convey to the reader an idea of the 
vertical geography of the country. I here attempt to do so by 
means of three isometric views and four sections drawn trans- 
versely, at right angles to the former. These must be examined 
in conjunction with the General Map, the hill-shading on which 
will show the extension in plan of the raised masses represented 
in profile on the views and sections before us. 

In the isometric views, I have, for the sake of showing some 
detail, exaggerated the vertical scale as compared with the hori- 
zontal 24 times. In order to correct what false impression may 
be made on the mind by this, I have attached below each view an 
outline of the same mountains on a true scale, equal to the hori- 
zontal one used above, namely, the scale of an inch to 10 miles. 
These outlines attempt an undistorted representation of the 
inequalities of ground; their datum-line is drawn on a curve 
which exactly prdéportionally represents the curvature of the 
earth. The views are isometric projections of the mountains as seen 
along three different parallel lines, the direction of which is north- 
west and south-east. No. 1 shows the various ranges of hills that 
lie between the plain of the Panjéb and the Vale of Kashmir. 
There are first the long lines of the Outer Hills, less than 5000 
feet in elevation, then the Middle Mountains that rise to 8000 and 
10,000 feet or so, and, lastly, the Panjél and the Kaj Nag ranges 
which make the boundary of Kashmir to the south-west. The 
second isometric view, parallel as beforesaid to the last, is taken 
along a line drawn through the Vale of Kashmir in its length, 
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represented by a line on the Snow Map. The shaded part gives 
a section through the Vale and the Khighan and Kishtwar 
valleys; the outlines show those mountains which bound Kashmir 
on the north-east, which lie between the valley and the Indus 
watershed. The third shows the country that lies to the north- 
east of the Indus River. The inclination of the bed of that 
river is shown, and beyond it, north-eastwards, some of the many 
ranges and branch ranges, At the right-hand end of this view 
Ihave made a shifting back of the representation, so as to get a 
section through the high plateau of Lingzhithang, in order to show 
the relationship of that table-land to the Indus on the one hand, 
and to the Kuenlun Mountains on the other. The position of 
this last section is shown on the Snow Map. 

The transverse vertical sections will, I think, explain them- 
selves. They are plotted on a true scale (that of an inch to 
10 miles), and since their datum-line is accurately curved in 
representation of the actual form of the earth, we can here acquire 
some idea of the size of this Himalayan Range in relation to that 
of our planet. All four sections are taken at right angles to 
the line of the sectional views above described, their direction 
being from south-west to north-east in parallel lines, which are 
marked on the Snow Map. No.1 goes through Muzafarébid and 
Nanpé Parbat. No. 2 runs, at a distance of 90 or 100 miles from 
the first, from Bhimbar, through Islimabid and Kargil, to the high 
mountains at the head of the Nubra Valley. No. 3, at a distance 
of 80 miles from the last, starts from the plains by Jasrota and 
passes through Zanskar and Leh on to the beginning of the Kara- 
kash drainage. No. 4, which is taken at a distance of 60 miles 
to the south-cast of the preceding one, runs from near Hoshiydrpir 
in the Panjab through Kangra and Lahol and Rupshu, &c., to the 
Lingzhithang and Kuenlun plains, and ends at the Kuenlun 
Mountains. 

A consideration of that which these sections depict will give, 
I think, a true idea of what a great mountain-chain or mountain- 
mass really is; it will show what the phrase “inequalities on the 
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earth’s surface ” really means; it will perhaps correct false notions 
of the suddenness and the separateness of mountain ranges which 
some may have acquired, while it should, by showing the enormous 
space over which great elevations of land exist, increase the im~ 
pression of their real grandeur. 
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APPENDIX I. 


DOGRI GRAMMAR.* 


Norz.—The following special make have been adopted in Appendices L, IL, 
and ILL, and for the native words and names of places given in the Index:—The 
cerebial ¢, d, and r are distinguished from the dental t, d, and x, by being put in 
Italics wheze the 1est of the word is in Roman character, or by being put in Roman 
character if the rest of the word is in Italics: thus both tusira and. tusire would 
imply that the ¢ is dental and the is cerebral. Aga, the nasal n is expressed by 
n with a dot over it, thus, x. 


Novns Sussrantrve. 


1st Class: Masculine nouns ending in a. 


Singular. 
Nominative lauhra, a, boy. 
Genitive lauhre-da, -de,--di of « boy. 
Dative lauhre-ki or lauhre-i to a boy. 
Accusative Jauhre-ki, or lauhre-i, or lauhea a boy. 
Ablative and Locative lauhre-thwan, -vich, -par from, in, on a boy. 
Agentive lauhre-ne by a boy. 
Vocative lauhre-a or @ lauhra O boy ! 
Plural. 
Nominative lauhre boys. 
Genitive lauhren-da, -de, -di of boys. 
Dative lawhren-ki or lauhret-in to boys. 
; lauhren-ki, or lauhren-in, or 
Accusative { Take \ boys. 
auhie 
Ablative and Locative Lauhrei-thwan, -vich, ~par from, in, on boys. 
Agentive lauhren-ne by bays. 
Vocative a lauhren O boys! 
Qnd Class: Masculine nouns not ending in 4. 
Singular. 
Nominative dahgar & cow or Ow} 
Genitive dangare-da, ~de, -di of @ cow. 
Dative dangare-ki or dahgare-i to a eow. 
Accusative dangare~ki, or dahgarc-i, or daigar a cow. 


* For some preliminary remarls, see Ohap. XI, 
+ This is the general word for the species; cow, ox, and bull have theix different 
names, 
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Ablative and Locative datigare-thwan, -vich, “par from, i, on @ cow. 
Agentive datigar-ne by @ cow. 
Vocative daigara or a dangar O cow! 
Plural. 

Nominative daigar cows. 
Genitive dangaren-da, -de, -di of cows, 
Dative dangaren-ki, or dangare-in to cows. 
Dest a dangaren-ld, or dangare-10, or heowe 

dangar 
Ablative and Locative datigaren-thwai, -vich, -par From, in, on cows. 
Agentive dangaren-ne by cows. 
Vocative a dahgaren O cows! 


- 


8rd Class: Feminine nouns. 


Singular. 
Nominative bali a she-goat, 
Genitive balkyia-da, -do, -di of a she-goat: 
Dative bakvia-ki or bakria-i to a she-goat, 
Accusative balkaia-ki, or bakria-i, or bakri a she-goat. 
; wi rom, 4 he~ 
Ablative and Locative bakria-thwan, -vich, ~par a et een 
Agentive bakria-ne by a she-goat, 
Vocative bakriya or @ bakri O she-goat f 
Plural. 

Nominative bakriyan she-goats, 
Genitive bakrien-da, -de, -di of she-goats. 
Dative bakrien-ki or bakrien-in to she-goats, 
A five ig ee or bakrien-ih, or sh , 

ocausdh bakriya e-goats, 
Ablative and Locative bakvieh-thwan, -vich, -par ‘é ae on she- 
Agentive bakrieh-ne by she-goats, 
Vocative a bakriyan O she-goats ! 

ADJECTIVES, 


Ist Class: Adjectives ending in 4. 
: Singular. 
Nominative, masculine kala black, 
Feminine kali 
All other cases, masculine kale 
feminine alia 
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Plural. 


3 


Nominative, masculine ‘kale 
feminine kaliyan 
All other cases, masculine Kalen 
feminine kalien 

But when the substantive takes in the accusative the third, that is 

the nominative, form, the adjective will be in the corresponding form. 
Qnd Class: Adjectives not ending in.a ; 
as chel handsome, jangali wild. 
These undergo no change. 


PersonsaL Pronouns. 


First Person—Singular, 


Nominative main or aut I. 
Genitive mera, mere, meri of me, my. 
Dative mi-ki or mi to me. 
Accusative mi-ki or mi me. 
Ablative and Locative mere-thwan, -vich, -par from, in, on me. 
Agentive yaain by me. 
Plural. 
Nominative as we, 
Genitive sara of us, our. 
. sometimes tho hi is loft 
Dative ta 2 ; to 
Raman \ asen-ki out, and somatinosh 
the kalone is left out!" 
Ablative and Locative sire-thwan, -vich, -par From, in, on us. 
Agentive agen 
_ Second Person—Singular, 
Nominative tin thou. 
Genitive tera, tere, tori of thee, thy. 
Dative tu-ki to thee. 
Accusative tu-ki thee. 
Ablative and Locative tere-thwan, -vich, -par from, in, on thee, 
lgentive toh by thee. 
Plural, 
Nominative tus you. | 
Genitive tusira, tusaro, tusari of you, your. 
: sometimes the 4i is loft 
Dutive oe . to you, 
, }usoielt out, -and sometimes 
Aeon te \ the & alone is left nt 
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Ablative and Locative tuseh-thwan, -vich, -par From, in, on you. 
Agentive tusen by you. 

thwaxa is sometimes used for tusdra, chiefly I think in the part of 
Dugar at the very foot of the hills. 


Third Person—Singular. 


Nominative 0 he, she, tt. 
Genitive us-da, -de, -di ae of her, of it, 

his, her, its. 
Dative us-ki or us-i to him, to her, to it, 
Accusative us-ki, us-1, or 0 him, her, it. 
Ablative and Locative us-thwan, -vich, -par ” pape on him, 

, it, 
Agentive us-ne by him, her, or tt. 
Plural. 

Nominative () they. 
Genitive un-da& or une-da, de, di of them, their. 
Dative une-ki or une-i * to them. 
Accusative une-ki ov une-I * them. 
Ablative and Locative une-thwan, -vich, -par From, in, on them. 
Agentive une by them. 


Demonstrative Pronouns, 

e this or these is declined in a way corresponding to the personal pro- 
noun third person, making is-da, &c., of this, and in-da of these, while the 
declension of o that or those is identical with it, 

The demonstrative pronouns ia or iya this same, and tiai that same, 
corresponding to yihi and wuhi in Hindostani, are thus declined : 


Singular. 
Nominative 1a or iya this same. 
Genitive isse-da, ~de, -di of this same. 
Dative isse-ki to this same, 
Accusative isse-ki this same. 
ae ae . J from, in, on this 
Ablaiive and Locative isse-thwan, ~vich, -par \/ eae 2 7 
Agentive isse-ne by thia same, 
Plural. 
Nominative jal these same. 
Genitive indai, indei, indti of these same. 
Dative innein or inneini-ki to these same. 
Accusative junein or inneim-ki these same, 
eho we oes mah. pa rom, in, on these 
Ablative and Locative inneii-thwan, -vich, -par \" ee , 
Agentive innein by these same. 


* Query, une-in. 


Arprnprx I,J 


Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 


Ablative and Locative 
Agentive 

Nominative 

Genitive 


Dative 
Accusative 


Ablative and Locative 


Agentive 
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; Singular, 
tai 
usse-da, -de, -di 
usse-ki or usse-i 
usse-ki or usse-1 


usse-thwan, -vich, -par 


usse-06 


: Plural, 
tiai 
unneih-da, -de, -di 
unnei-ki 
unneii-ki 
unnein-thwan, -vich, ~par 


unnein 
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that same. 

of that same. 

to that same. 

that same. 

from, in, on thai 
| same. 

by that same. 


those same, 

of those sume. 

to those same. 
those same. 

From, in, on those 
same. 

by those same. 


koi, some one, anyone, or any applied to persons. 


Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 


Singular. 
koi 
kuse-da, -~de, -di 
kuse-ki 


kuse-ki, kuse-i, koi 


Ablative and Locative kuse-thwan, -vich, -par 


Agentive 


Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 


kuse 


Plural. 
koi 


a&une-da, or kun-da, de, di 


kune-ki, or kune-in 
kune-ki or kuno-in 


Ablative and Locative kune-thwan, -vich, -par 


Agentive 


kune 


anyone or uny. 
of any. 

to any. 

any. 

from, in, on any. 
by any. 


any. 

of any. 

to any. 

any. 

from, in, on any. 
by any. 


kichh, something, anything, or any applied to things. 


Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 


Singular. 
kichh 
kuse-da, -de, -di 
kuse-ki 


kuse-ki, kuse-i, or kichh 


Ablative and Locative kuse-thwin, -vich, -par 


Agentive 


kuse 


any. , 

of any. 

to any, 

any. 

from, in, on any. 
by any. 
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Plural. 
Nominative kichh 
se kine-da, -de, -di, or kinie-da, 

Genitive - 

{ -de, -di 
Dative kintan-ki 
Accusative kinian-ki 
Ablative and Locative kinie-thwan, -vich, -par 
Agentive kiniin 

jo kot whoever, 


(Aprexprx I. 


ang. 


lof any. 


to any. 
any. 


from, in, on any. 


by any. 


is declined as jo and koi are declined separately. For jo see next page. 


For whatever je kichh is used. 


Masculine kitnein or kinein 
Feminine kitniain or kiniain 

Singular. 
Masculine kitna or kina 
Feminine kittni or kini 

Plural. 
Mascutine kitne or kine 
Feminine kitnian or kinian 
Invzrrogative Pronouns. 
Singular. 
kun who ? 
Nominative kun 
Genitive kus-da, -de, -di 
Dative kus-1 (usual) or kus-ki 
Accusative kus-i (usual) or kus-ki 
Ablative and Locative kus-thwan, -vich, -par 
Agentive kus-ne 
y Plural. 
Nominative kun 
ie kun-da, -de, -di, or kune-da, 
Genitive { de. -di 
~de, -di 

Dative kune-ki or kune-in 


Accusative kune-ki or kune-m 
Ablative and Locative kune-thwan, -vich, -par 
Agentine kune 


{several or mary. 


Mow much. 


brow many. 


who? 

of whom? whose ? 
to whom ? 

whom ? 

from, in, on whom ? 
by whom ? 


who ? 


bof whom? whose? 


to whom ? 

whom ? 

from, in, on whom 7? 
by whom? 
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keh what ? 
Singular. 
Nominative keh 
ie kkus-da, -de, -di (usual), or 
Gaeieg kis-da, -de, -di 
Dative kus-ki (usual) or kis-ki 
Accusative kus-Ki (usual) or kig-ki 
Ablative and Locating ee evichs ices (usual) 
or lkis-thwan, -vich, -par 
Agentive kus-ne (usual) or kis-ne 
Plural. 
Nominative keh 
Genitive kune-da, -de, -di 
Dative kune-ki or kune-in 
Accusative keh 
Ablatwe and Lécative kuno-thwan, -vich, -par 
Agentive kune 
koka which ? 
Singular. 
Masculine koka 
Feminine koki 
Renativn Pronovn. 
Singular. 

Nominative jo 
Genitive jis-da, -de, -di 
Dative jis-ki or jis-i 
Accusative jes-ki or jis-i 


Ablative and Locative jis-thwan, -vich, -par 


Agentive jis-ne 

Plural. 
Nominative jo 
Genitive jine-da, ~de, -di 


Dative jine-ki or jine-1h 
Accusative jine-ki or jine-In 
Ablative and Locative jine-thwanh, -vich, ~par 


Agentive jine-eh or jinen 
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what ? 


\of what? 


to what? 

what? 

from, im, or on 
what ? 

by what? 


what ? 

of what? 

to what ? 

what ? 

from, in, on what? 
by what ? 


Plurai. 
koke 
kokiyan 


he who. 

he whose, or he af 
1 whom. 

he to whom. 

he whom. 

he from, in, on 
{ whom 

he by whom, 


they who. 

they whose, or they 
' of whom. 

they to whom, 

they whom. 

they from, in, on 
{ whom, 

they by whom. 
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Ruriuorrve Pronouns. 
First, Second, and Third Persons—Singular and Plural. 


Nominative aptn self or selves. 


ef is Uf or 
Genitive apna, apne, apni ie ey OF eee 
oun, 
Dative apin-~ki to self or selves. 
Accusative apin-kt self or selves. 


Ablative and Locative apne-thwanh, -vich, ~par es ane on ieely oP 


selves. 


Agentive apin by self or selves. 


VERBS. 


The verb hond, to be. 


Indefinite Tense. 


aut hund§ fem. hundi I 

tan hunda fem. hundi thow 

0 hunda fem. hundi he, she, or tt | am, may be, 
as hunde fem. hundiyan we had been, &c. 
us hunde fem. bundiyan you : 
ft) hunde fem. hundiyan they 


The verb agrees in gender with the subject. 


Compound Present.* 


aun hunda han LT am. 
tin hunda hain thow Grt, 
0) hunda hai he ia. 

as hunde han we are. 
tus hunde ho you are. 
to) hunde haiti they are. 


If the subject is feminine, the participle becomes hundt in the sin- 
gular, and hundiyan in the plural. 


* There is also a simple present of the verb to be; it has been written for me in 
two ways, the one Adn, hawk, hat, han, ho, han, the other the same with the aspirate 
left out. In Dogri the aspirete is often pronounced very lightly mdced, and it is not 
unlikely that in that tense it has come to he left out in writing, but still exists in 
the sound. 


Aprenprx I.] 


aun 
tin 
as 
tus 
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Imperfect. 
aun tha fem. thi L was. 
tin tha fem. thi thou wast. 
ry tha = fem. thi he, she, or it was. 
as the fem. thiyan we Were. 
tus the fem. thiyan you were. 
o the fem. thiyan they were. 
Compound Imperfect. 
hundai tha fem. hundi thi I was (continuative). 
hunda tha fem, hundi thi thou wast. 
hunda thi fem. hundi thi he, she, or tt was, 
hunde the fem, hundiyan thiyah we were. 
hunde the fem. hundiyan thiyah you were. 
hunde the fem, hundiyah thiyin they were. 
Simple Preterite, 
auh hoa fem. hoi I was (past definite) 
tin hoa fem. hoi thow wast. 
ft) hoa fem. hot he, she, or it was. 
as hoe fem. hoiyan we were, 
tus hoe fem. hoiyan you were. 
) hoe fem. hoiyan they were. 
Compound Preterite. 
aun hoi haa we have been. 
tinh hoa hain thow hast been. 
0 hoa hai he has been. 
as hoe han we have been. 
tus hoe, ho you have been. 
0 hoe hain they have been. 


The participle being changed for the feminine, as before. 


aun 
tun 
fa) 
as 
tus 
fe) 


Pluperfect. 
tha 
tha 
tha 
the 
tho 
the 


hoa 
hoa 
hoa 
hoe 
hoe 
hoe 


LT had been. 
thou hadst been. 
he had been. 

we had been. 
you had beens 
they had been. 


Here both hoi and thai will change thoir termination for tho 
feminine. 
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Aorist. 
aun hoan I may be. 
tin hoain thou mayest be. 
o => hoe he may be. 
as hochai* we may be. 
tus ho you may be. 
fc) hon they may be. 
Future. 
aun hong Z shall be. 
tih  hoga (hogi in fem.) thou wilt be. 
fy) hog he will be. 


as hoge (hogiyan in fem.) we shall be. 
tus hoge (hogiyah in fem.) —-you will be. 


) hongan they will be. 
Imperative. 
fun ho be thou. 
tus ho be you. 
Verbal Noun. 
hona. being. 
hone-da, -de, «di of being. 
and s0 on. 


Noun of Agency or Condition. 


hone-wala that which will become (the final a changing its 
termination like an adjective). 


Conjunctive Participle. 


hoi-kai having been. 
Adverbial Participle. 
hunde-hi on the point of being. 


As in Hindostani, there is but one conjugation, and the formation of 
it proceeds in nearly the same way as in that language; we will take, 
ag an example, the verb galana, to speak. 


Root gala 

Injinitive galana to speak. 
Present participle palanda speaking. 
Past participle galayo spoken. 


* This form has been given me, but I am vot familiar with it; 1b wants con- 
flumation, ‘ 
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Indefinite. 
aun galanda fem, galandi I 
tin galandi fem, galandi thou 
oO galanda jem. galandi he or'it l. de. 
as galande fem. galandiyah we Speans 
tus galande fem. galandiyan you 
re) galande fem. galandiyan they 
Present. 
aun galanda han Lam 
tin galanda hain thow art 
) galanda hai he or tt is snenkein 
as galande*han we are penning. 
tus galande ho you are 
0) galande hain they are 


The participle taking 7(sing.) and tym (plu.) when the subject is 


feminine, 
# Inperfect. 
aun galanda tha 
tin galanda tha 
) galanda tha 
as galande the 
tus galande the 
te) galande the 


IT was 

thou wast 
he or i was 
we were 
you were 
they were 


speaking. 


With o feminine subject it will be galdndi tht in the singular, and 


galandiydn thiyan in the plural. 
Simple Pretevite. 

main galaya I 

toh. galaya thou 

oe ole tear it soa 
asen. galaya we 

tusen galaya you 

une galaya they 


In-this and the next two tenses the participle varies so as generally 
to agree in gender and number with the object ; the rule here is the same, 
and is subject to tho same qualifications, as in Hindustani. 


21 


Or 
pay 
Ha 
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Compound Preterite. 


main galaya hai T have 
toh galaya hai thou hast 
us-ne galaiya hai he or it has 
aseh  galaya hai we have spoken. 
tusen galaya hai you have 
une galaya hai they have 
Pluperfect. 
mein galaya tha Thad 
toh galaya tha thou hadst 
us-no 6. galaya tha he or it had 
aseh = galaya tha we had spoken. 
tuseh = galaya tha you had 
une galaya tha they had 


In the above two tenses the auxiliary also may vary with the gender 
and number of the object. 


Aorist. 
ami galaah £ 
tith galae thou 
0 galaec he, she, or tt 
as galaen we may speak: 
tus galao you 
0 galaeh they 
Future. 
aun galaariga EL shall speak. 
tin galaega thou wilt speak. 
0 galaega he, she, er tt will speak., 
as galaenge we shall speak. 
tus galaoge you will speak. 
° galaenge they will speak. 
Imperative, 
tin gala 
frig gallo } speak. 
Verbal Noun. 
galana speaking. 
galane -da, -de, -di of speaking. 


And so on, 
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Noun of Agency. 
Mas. sing. galane-wala “ie 
Fem. sing. galane-wali ve 
Mas, plu. galane-wale ; 
Fem. plu. pennediicaal apennTe: 


Conjunctive Participle, 


galai-ke having spoken. 


The passive voice is made by conjugating the verb jana, to go, with 
the past participle; as from juldnd, to sct fire to, comes jaldya jand, to 
be set on fire. 

Irregularities in the verbs scem to be very few; jand, to go, makes 
giyd in the past participle, except in certain combinations, when it forms 
the participle according to the usual rule, as jayd tarnd, to continue 
going; karnd, to do, makes kitd, done; and there are a few other 
exceptions. 
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amp ap 
erqau Tayet 
| eqord ‘ eqord 
ese ose 
mq Tey 
redu redo 
ep inep 
ep ep 
reur IRUI 
oF Bley oT Beuy 
tedty 

{ pup “ok } zur 
Batoe e 
fey Tod 














ysry 
peq 
pood 


ou 
sof 
Ht 
yaq 
pus 
Ayyas 
ger 
OAR 
Tuy 
Teo. 


paryeq 


aqoyoq, 
TAOp 
da 
ant 
aars 
otp 


pusys 


peoq, 


aurce 
ns 
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VOCABULARIES COMPARED. 


[AppEenptx II, 








ENGLISH. 


one 
iwo 


three 


four 
five 
3ix 
seven 
sight 
rine 
ten 
twenty 


fifty 
panded 


ny 
ve 
our 
thou 
thy 
you 
ia 
rc) 
his 


they 


their 


hand 
foot 
Tose 
eye 
mouth 
tooth 
enr 
hair 
head 
tongue 
sbelly 
back 
ivon 


Dialect of 
Astor, 


ek 


meo on mio 
be 

ti 

ton 


zho 


zhno 


hath 
a 
ote 
achi 
anzo 
Adoni 
kun 
jako 
shish 
zip 
der 
dak 
chimar 
































Darp Dratecrs. Darn Dranecrs. 
Dialect of | Dialect of Ge Dialect of | Dialect of | Dialect of 
Gilgit. Dah. Astor, Gilgit. Dah. 
ek ek gold son sun - ser or sir 
dit (like |! silver rip rip mul 
du win | father babo abo, malo bo 
French). || mother {| Aji aji, ma | aye 
(se md ta | f yoke ae 
che i i} (elder ‘ elder’ 
char chor brother : Zhe : 2 vi : 
poi ponsh | (younger) Cyounger) 
sha shi, | = : | one 
sat sat eee elder) [, s& @oend?, elder 
atch* ath sister ¢ sas | kaki) ( 828 ) 
nau nin | (younger) Cyounger) 
dai das man maniizh | manuzhot! rush 
bi bijha wonan chei chei | tchigi, 
dai bi ka | di bi jhi | wife gren gren tchiga 
- - dash | child _ puich 
sha. ‘0 3 puich ]: 
mia mo gon Pena} (baby-boy}, biyi 
mai mi bet ahoy) i{ = shi) 
charbié + | ast mush di (baby- 
asei daughter | mulai girl =}; mulei 
tit ti | = molai)} | 
thai | slave bado maristan | satukspo 
tso tsi mush |, cultivator grasti grasto 
tsai tsi bun. | shepherd rth aiyilo 
ro pho God huda, ae khuia 
rash tes : tan shaitin ree 
ar (far) \ devil shaitin i or iblis } shaitin 
\ani(near)f; PAS sun siti girl siti 
| (vinet (far) ' moon yin yin gyun 
4; aninel }| tenbun | star téiro taro tii 
'{ (near) | firo pha agar ghul 
hath hath | water wol { Woi wild 
| pa kiti house gosh got got 
nato noto horse asbp ashpo | apsh 
atchi athi cow Ho oyau) go go 
ar tz dog a shin shia 
doni dani ifpushi an per sas 
| kun emt cat {P pit} bashi billii 
| jakur zhakur i{ koko stint ay 
ehiah | ahish = ate =cock |'f kerki- } WySpo,s 
jip | gip kokoi mash ny hen 
der war = hen a 
daki puth duck batak barash 
chimar chingar ) 888 zkéken | jokun hor 

















* The consonartial sound in these words has the same relation to the ordinary sound 
of ch ag the cerebral d ox ¢ has to the dental d or ¢, it is ch sounded far back on the palate; 
in default of a recognised character for it I provisionally use teh. 

+ I have this down, but consider that it wants to be verified. 

+ For mun, as distinguished from woman, the word is musha, 

§ These terminations are Tibetan. 


~ 
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Darp Drauects. Darn DIALEects. 
i 
NSE: Dialect of | Dialect of , Dialect of POGLE, Dialect of | Dialect of | Dialect of 
Astor. Gilgit. Dah. Astor. Gilgit, Dah. 
camel tat pratt g behind | pato hati zhakond 
bird — bring * near ele achi aboni 
go bo bo byun far dir dir dur 
eat kha kha kha who koi ko kyino bet 
sit bet bei bash what yok jelx ye bet . 
come r) wa ye, ani why _ ke 
beat kute shida kriti { and ka ka 
stand hunbo hunbo ithe | but _— akhan 
die mi mu mu, mula | if —_ —_ 
give de de di yes awe awa bet 
run legobo haita bihyon no ne nush nish 
up prade aja onay good mishia — 
down kili khiri khava, bad latse kach 
mutcho i 
before mutro (near) >) yarbi 
yar (far) 








* bring is » general word for bird; chat = sparrow. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
ROUTES. 


Last or rae Rovurnus Grven. 


N.B.~ The number to each route corresponds with that attached to the same route in the 
Political Map. 


From Jummoo by Banihal to Sirinagar. 
From Jummoo by Budil to Sixinagar. 


. Cross route from Jummmoo to Rajaori. 
. From Bhimbar by Rajaori and the Pir Panjal to Sirinagar. 
. Cross route from Rajaori to Pinch. 


From Jhelam by Pinch to Sirinagar. 
From Marti to Sirinagar. 


. From Abbotabad by Muzafarabad to Sirinagay. 
. From Sizinagar to Gilgit and beyond. 

. Prom Sirinagar by Deosni to Skardi. 

. From Sirinagar by Dris to Skardi. 

. From Sirinagar to Leh. 

. From Sirinagar to Kishtwar. 

. From Jummoo by Chanoni to Kishtwar. 

. From Jummoo by Bhadarwah to Kishtwar. 

. From Madhopir by Bhadarwah to Kishtwar. 
. From Chamba by Bhadarwah to Kishtwar. 

. From Kishtwar by Kargil to Leb. 


From Kishtwar by Zanskar to Leh. 


. From Palampir in Kangra by Kulu to Leh. 

. From Simla by Wangti and Spiti to Leh. 

. From Leh by Chorbat to Skardu. 

. From Leh by Karakoram to Yarkand ; summer route. 

. From Leb by Karakoram to Yarkand ; winter route. 

. From Leh by Changchenmo to Yarkand ; western route. 

. From Leh by Changchenmo to Yarkand ; middle route. 

. From Leh by Changchenmo to Yarkand; eastern foute. 

. From Leh to Gar. 

. From Palampir by Changehenmo to Yarkand, avoiding Leh. 
. From Palampir by Karakoram to Yarkand, avoiding Leh. 
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Rovre 1.—From Jummoo by Baninat to Sirinagar. 
(12 marches: 177 miles.) 
Jummoo is 90 miles from Lahor and 80 miles from Amritsar ; the road 


from those two places can be traversed by carts and by camels as far as 
Jummoo, but not beyond, 


Stage. 
Jummoo 
Dansal .. 
Kiramchi .. 
Myr . ., 
Tandar.. 
Bilaut 
Ramban 
Raimsii .. 
Devgol .. 
Vernag .. 
Islimaibad .. 
Avantipir .. 
Sirinagar 


™ 


OMIA OR WNW HP Os! 


He 
Nr OS 


Height above Miles from 
thesea in feet, last stage. 
1200 
1840 17 
2500 16 
4800 13 
4700 il 
5150 14 
2535 10 
4070 19 
5580 14 
6000 15 
5600 15 
5850 16 
6235 lW7 
177 


Between stages 4 and 5 the Lari Lari Pass, height 8200 fect, and 
between 8 and 9 the Banihal Pass, 9200 feet, are crossed. Between 
5 and 6 the Chinab is crossed by a wooden bridge. 

This road can be traversed by laden ponies, but in many places the 


way is difficult for them. 


It is closed for all horses for two months or 


so from Christmas onwards, on account of the depth of snow on Banihal 
For two or three days together it may be closed for men, who 
cannot cross that Pass when the wind is violent and the snow is deep. 


Pass. 


Rovre 2,—-From Jummoo by Budil to Sirinagar. 
(12 marches: 129 miles.) 


Stage. 
Jummoo 
Akhnir 


Kapeyanki Bauli 
Paunl.. .. .. 


Chele 

Nar 
Bhagoli 
Budil .. 
Delhi .* 
Nazim Garhi 
Shapeyan 
Kahbnpir 
Sirinagar 


CHASARHODHOs 


Height above 
the sea in feet. 


1200 
42. 


O715 woe 


5285 


Miles from 
last stage, 
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This is n foot-road, seldom or never used for Jaden ponies. Akhnir 
is the more usual starting point for it than Jummoo. Betivcen Btages 
8 and 9 the Budil Pass, a high Pass, is crossed. It is open for about 
seven months in the year. 


Rovrn 8,—Crose route from Jummoo to Rajdari. 
(6 marches: 77 miles.) 


Height above ; Miles from 
Btage, No. the sea in feet last stage. 
Jummoo.. «. we ee Oe 200 
Akhnir.. 1 142 .. «18 
Chauki Chora 2 2150 .. .. = 183 
Thandaipani.. 3 18 
Dharmsila .. 4, 94 
Syalsai.. 5 te KS 9 
Rajiori.. 6 3094 .. w. ) 64 
77 


The Ohinab is crossed by boat at Akhniir, which is on left bank. 
The road is fit for laden ponies. At Rajaori we come to stage No. & of 
route 4, By combining the two routes we find that from Jammoo by 
Rajaori and the Pir Panjal to Sixinagar is 14 marches, 169 miles. 


Rovrn 4.—From Bhimbar by Rajaori and the Pir Panjal to Sirinagar. 
(12 marches: 148 miles.) 


Bhimbar is 80 miles from Gujrat on the Grand Trunk Road, Gujrat 
is 71 miles from Labor. 


Height above Miles from 
Stage. No. the gen in feet. last stage, 
Bhimbar 0 
Saidabad 1 » 165 
Naushahia . 2 12} 
Changas Sarée 3 rae i) 5 
Rajiori.. ..7 .. 4 8094 ww 5 
Thanna 5 rr © 3 
Baramgala . 6 10 
Poshiana 7 ' re ot) 
Aljabad Sarie 8. . ity ie 11 
Hirpir .. .. a DO re <7 
Shapeyan . WwW .. 6715 wl 6 
Kebnpiy . . . . Wow re 63) 
Sirinagar .. ww nk 12 |) 5BBR ak 
148 


Botween stages 5 and 6 the Ratan Pass, 8200 feet, and between stages 
7 and 8 the Pir Panjal, a Pass 11,400 feet high, are crossed. The road 
is passable for laden ponies, though in some places rather difficult for 
them. It is open for about seven months in the year. 
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o 
Route 5.—Cross route from Rajaori to Pinch. 


(3 marches: 44 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage. No. the sea in feet. last stage. 
Rajiori.. 0 3094 
Thanna 1 14> 
Sivan 2... wk ee : oo) 616 
Pinch .. 3 3300 lw COU 
it 


Betweon stages 1 and 2 the Ratan ridge is crossed at about 8000 fect 
altitude. Laden ponies can go by this road. 

By combining route 3, route 5, and route 6 frum stage No. 8 onward, 
we get this—From Jummoo, by Rajaori and Punch, tu Sirimagar, 16 
marches, 209 miles. By combining the first four marches of route 
4 with route 5 and the last seven marches of route 6, we get—From 
Bhimbar, by Rajaori and Pinch, to Sirtnagar, 14 marches, 188 miles. 


Rourn 6.—From Jhelam by Pinch to Sirinagar. 
(15 marches: 186 miles.) 
’ Jhelam is on the Grand Trunk Road, 100 miles from Lahor. 


Height above Miles frum 
Stage. No, the sea in feet last stage, 
Jhelam,, 0 827 
Chechian 1 wes wes ORT 
Mirpir.. 2 1286. SOS 
Chaumuk 3 10 
Biari 4 7 
Sansir .. 5 14 
Kotli 6 15 
Saia vi i fae EE 
Pinch .. 8 3800 gw Sw 8 
Kahita Pe CY Go oe 9 
Aliabad SOPH eo ES LO! ae, es eer 8 
Wi as ak et ee ae TE cet les Si si 
Noushahra.. .. .  .. 12. G, we ea 
Baramilea .. .. . « 1 . eae “ee 9 
Patani ser asi oes eth AE Sat as ae, Gane 
Sirmagar.. .. «. « 15 2... 5288 ww OST 


186 


This road is usually practicable for laden ponies. Between stages 
10 and 11 thé Haji Pass is crossed, 8500 feet high. On this the snow 
in winter would render it difficult, if not impassable, for ponies. For 
the two marches from Baramiila to Sirmagar, boats are commonly 
taken. 
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Route 7.—From Mari to Sirinagar. 
(12 marches: 185 miles.) 


Mari, or Murree, the well-known hill-station in the British terri- 
tory, is 40 miles from Rawal Pindi, which is on the Grand Trunk Road. 
Camels, post carriages, and perhaps carts, can come as far as Mari, 


Height above Miles fiom 
Stage. No thesea in feet. last stage. 
Mai. 0 7457 
Deval .. .. ; rr 12 
Kohala... .. 0. ou ee OR 9 
Chotar-Kelas .. .. « 8 « 9 
ROMO. oe, ha ede Sar Ge 4 . 12 
Tandali 5 . . 18 
Garhi ., 6 ae 18 
Hatti , 7 10, 
Chakoti 8 15 
Uri on Se. en Wea Oe ho ke » oa 16 
Nanshabra .. .. . « 10... 4. aoe «A 
: Biramila .. .. .«. . LL . «a se ae 9 
Patan ee cee -c- ats wee 2 Ges re ©) 
Sbinagar «5. « 6 1B L528 ww 
168 


Between stages Nos. 2 and 3 the Jhelam River used to be crossed by 
, boat; a bridge was being constructed, which may now be ready. The 
road is good for laden ponies, and is always, or nearly always, open. 
From 8 to 12 the marches are the same as in route 6. 

Till a few years ago, the road from Kohala to Chakoti took ao differont 


line, the following were the stages : 


Kohala to | Chikar 
Danna Hatti 
Maira | Chakoti 


A day may thus be saved, but at the expense of some labour in going 
over some high hills. 
Rovru 8,.—From Abbotabad by Muzafarabad to Strinagar. 
(11 marches: 1564 miles.) 


Abbotabad is a Cantonment and Civil Station among the hills in tho 
Hazara District, in the British territory. 
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From Rawal Pindi, on the Grand Trunk*Road, to Abbotabad, vid 
Haripar, is 61 miles. 


Height above Miles from 

Stage. No. the sea in feet. last stage. 
Abbotabad .. 0 4200 
Mansera 1 ‘ 134 
Garhi .. 1. 06 ue we 19 
Muzafaribid .. ou 8 9 
Hatiaa .. se ae 4 17 
Fenda .. .. 5 11 
Kathai.. 3 6 12 
Shadra .. qT F 12 
Gingal .. 8 14 
Baramila 9 18 
Patan .. 10 rae © 3 
Sirinagar 11 5285 ww ww 17 

1563 


This is the easiest route from the Panjab to Kashmir, Laden ponies 
can go over it without difficulty, and it is never stopped by snow. 
The last two stages are usually done by water. 


Rovra 9.—From Sirinagar io Gilgit and beyond. 
a. Sirinagar to Gilgit. 
(22 marches: 233% miles.) 


Height above Miles from 

Stage. No. the sea in feet, last. stage. 
Sixinagar O vs oo 
Sambal.. 1. ow ©6200 ww 
Baiidipix 2 . . 6200 ., . 18 
Tragbal 8 9160 .. .. 9 
Zotkusu 4 sai a 9 
Kunzalwan .. 5 BN ita 6 
Gurez .. 1. os 6 7800—i«w“a‘iaé‘i<aw.:*!€6O0L 
Girikot (of Gurez) 7 9370 .. ww) 6D 
Mohu Das .. 8 12 
Camp .. 0.6 ee ee ee De aoe on LD 
Pokearkot .. . . + 10 «. «.. 9000 ow oa i 
Chagam «. «  « WL «685600 Cw 
Girikot (of Astor) .. .. 12. «. 8058 .. «8 18 
Astor or Hasora.. .. « 18 .. 7853 wg vi 
Plarcho.. .. « ow) 6 6H we TN —=k Sassi 
Mushkin .. . «6 Wow setae 8 
Diliyan., 2 we 616 » oo» 8720 4, . 84 
Ramghat .. .. oo. . Wow. wo. «1 
Bawanfi «oo. . « 18. . 4645. 1) 8 . 
Jagrotp .. .. « » « WD . ., 6260 «1 . 
Camp. uk ue ee BO Me >a 7 
Mingwar .. ww we we PL new 8 
Gilgit... 6. 4 8 22 ow )©6 4800 =k ae oD 
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These are the stages adopted by the Maharaja’s troops. Travelling 
lightly one may make the distance in fewer days. Thus, No. 4 may be 
left out; from No. 7 to No. 10 these stages may be adopted—Razhat 16, 
Pukarkot 19from No, 18 to No. 16 these—Dashkin 15, Diiyan 124; 
and from No. 19 to No. 21 the two marches can be made into one. In 
this way there would be 18 stages instead of 22. I have myself done 
the distance in 11 days. 

The first two stages are csually done by boat in one night and 
day. 
The greater part of this road, especially after No. 7, is bad for laden 
ponics; still they commonly traverse it as far as 17. Between Jagrot 
and Minawar there are some bits that would be dangerous, but a horse 
without a load may be led over them. 

The road is closed by snow for near six months—from the middle of 
November to the middle of May. 

Between Nos. 3 and 4, the Rajdiangan Pass, 11,800 feet, and between 
Nos. 7 and 8, the Kamri Pass, 18,160 feet, are crossed. Hatt Pir is 
a spur that the road goes over between Nos. 16 and 17; it is about 
10,000 feet high; the descent from it to Ramghat is steep and difficult. 


b. Sirinagar to Gilgit ; alternative route. 
, (23 marches: 2383 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage. No. the sea in feet, last stage. 
Sirinngar . 0 5235 
To Gurez (ag in loat route). 6 se ee 70 
Bangla.. amen ee 8725... = 11 
Mapaniin 8 10180... 9 
Burzil .. we a ee SB aS de, SEOTEOD a as 9 
Camp .. ow. ee ow ee «10 «oo ow 42 
Dis. ‘ets Ws... «610500, 9 
Gudhai.. 1... 4 6 6 1B ree © 
Naugim .. 1. « « 18 | en, Ns 8 
Astor or Hasora .. ; 14) 4a i FBBB. OO ee «TB 
Astor to Gilgit, as in lost 
route, 9 marches, 
Gilgit .. .. 4. ow. 6. 28 tats 4800. ww BGR 
2383 


Between Nos. 9 and 10 the Dorikun Pass is crossed, 18,500 feet. 

This road remains open a few weeks later, and re-open'’s in the spring 
x little earlier, than the last; it is closed for about five months for 
horses. During the winter even, with a favourable opportunity, it is 


possible for men without loads to force the Pass. 
2™M 
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c. Gilgit to Yasin. 
(5 marches: 80 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage, No. the sea in teet. last stage. 
Gilgit .. 0 4800 
Shakaiot 1 5560 +a 18 
Singal .. 2 5770... 0a) 185 
Gaikaj .. 3 6920 oes 8 
Roshan .. 4 we owe) 195 
Yisin 5 7765 2 «. ww TDR 
80 


This is from my own observation as far as Gaktj; beyond, from Mr. 
G. W. Hayward’s account, The Maharaja’s frontier is crossed a few 
miles beyond Gakiyj. : 

From Yasin a road leads northwards into Wakhan, part of Badakhshan, 
which crosses the watershed at the third or fourth march from Yasin, 
Darkot is the last village this side the Pass, 

Another road from Yasin leads first a little way down the Yasin River, 
and then westward over the Shundur Pass to Mastij and Chitral. 


Rovrze 10,—From Sirinagar by Deosai to Skardit. 
(14 marches: 158 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage, No. the sea in feet. last stage. 
Sirinagar 0 §235 

Sambal., 1 6200 .. .. «1 
Bandipir . ., 2 §200 .. | 8 
Trigbal 3 9160... 9 
Zotkusu + g 
Kunzalwan .. 5 a see 6 
Gurez °.. 6 7300 . . 
Bangla.. 7 8725 e.. . Ll 
Mapaniin 8 10180... 9 
Burzi] .. *.. 65 ee 9 . .« 40740 . .. 9 
Sikhbbach .. .. . « 10 . « 18160 .. . 15 
Lalpini Bin Nal oak, ca SEL see at T2500. se. aa 18 
Usar Mar .. .. « « 12 . « 18970 «2. . 
Karpiti .. .. « « 1B. 67688 ww 
Gkirdai.. 1... .. .. 14.) ©) 7440 Ctown) .. 3 
158 


Up to No. § the stages are the same as in Route 9 b, and up to No. 6 - 
they are the same as in Route 9, Between Nos. 9 and 10 the Passes 
called Stakpila (12,900 feet), and Sarsingar (18,860 feet), are traversed, 
Botween Nos. 12 and 13 the Burji Pass, 15,700 feet, is crossed. 
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Fourteen marches at's here put down, but the distance may, without 
difficulty, be done in twelve, by passing over stage No. 4 or No. 5, and 
by gaining a march between 10 and 14. 

This road is fit for laden ponies; it is closed by snow for about six 
months from October or November. 


Rovrs 11.—From Sirinagar by Dris io Skardit. 
(19 marches: 242 miles,) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage, No. the sea in feet. lask stage. 
Sivinngar «wwe we ae De BBS 

To Tashgim, asin Route12 9 .. 4, wae LG 
Karkitehu .. .. ..  « 10... rc 
Gangani wg we LD Tr eee ot 
Olting Thang 2... IZ, Sez, lee, “DD 
Tarkiti oo. .  . w I... es alee 
Kartaksho .. .. ww) 614, eg 17 
ToT «oo. ow Oe ee MS a> tues 1D 
Parkita ae ee eee he SEB” ae es ee pe M4 
Gol, gs. ne aye Sete “Sev Boe we we’ LS 
Kepchung .. « « « 1... oo ae 17 
Skirdi., 6.0... « 19... 7440 (town) .. 4 
242, 


Up to stuge No. 9 the road is described under Route 12. The re- 
mainder of the road is in many parts bad; it is difficult to lead a horse 
along it. The closing of this road by snow depends on tho Dras Pass, 
the condition of which is spoken of in the route next below. 


s 


Rovrs 12.—From Sirinagar to Leh, 
(19 marches : 259 miles.) 


Helght above Miles f1See— 
Stage, No. the Sea in fect. last stage. 

Sirinagar 0 5235 

Gandarbal 1 5230. ww A 
Kangan 2 12 
Gind 3 14 
Gagangir 4 ee O98 9 
Sonamarg 5 8650 ..... 10 
Biltal .. 6 10 
Matiyan 7 ooo. ©6116 
Drs 8 9825 we... 15 
Tasheam ..'.. .. e606 6D = (9890 
Ghanegund.. .. «2. 10 .. «4, 8675) ww dB 
Kargil .. . 4 oo + IL ., .. 8787 Cort) .. 6 


Garried forward ..  .. 0 1. ue we 139 
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Heigit above Miles from 

Stage. No. the sea in feet last stage, 
Brought forward Moe eats <8 139 
Shargol cee oe ee Te 10,290 80 
Kharbi.. .. « « « 1B. |. 411,890 .. .. 18 
Lamayiri .. .. «06 «. 624. «60,5200 6 
Nurla .. 0. 0 8 oe WE «a we 18 
Sispil.. .. .. . «| 16... ae, en AE 
Nim .. «6 ow Uw 6 IT ak ey osae - LS 
Pitak “i. chi “ees seer ee B-  e~ Se re os) 
Leh .. ow ee we ee Dw Os 5 
259 


The first stage from Sirinagar may be reached by boat. 

Between Nos. 6 and 7 the Dras or Zoji Pass, 11,300 feet, is passed. 
Between Nos, 12 and 18, the Namika Pass, 13,000 feet, and between 
Nos. 13 and 14 the Fotii Pass, 13,400 feet, are crossed. The Indus River 
is crossed by a wooden bridge between stages 14 and 15. 

The road is fit for laden ponies during the summer, but for four or five 
months from December the snow on the Dras Pass renders it impassable 
by any but men, and makes it difficult for them. 

From stage 14 to stage 19 there is an alternative route thus : 


No. Miles. 
Lamayiti .. . . 6 644 
Khalsi.. «6 4 «ow 15D 
Timissim «6 .. « « 16. a. 610 
Tarutse ae Ge a Sue A eg! a AT 
Nimi .. «ow Uw 6180 
Leh .. ou ee oe oe WDB 


Rovre 13.—From Sirinagar to Kishtwér. 
(7 marches: 102 miles.) 


Height above ™ Miles from 


Stage. No. the sea in feet last stage. 
Sirinagar 0 4235 
Avintipir ., 1 53850... 617 
Islimabid .. 2 5600 aw SS 6 
Wangim a 38 ‘ os 17 
Wenkringi .. ., 4 9 
Singpir Se? kes. jet 5 . o» 16 
Mughal Maidan .. 6 4140 .. « I6 
Kishtwir ., 7 5450 «2 )6 oD 
102 


The first two stages may be done by boat. =" 
Between Nos. 4 and 5 the Marbal Pass, 11,570 feet, is crossed. 


Between 6 and 7 two rivers (the Wardwan River and the Ohinab) have 
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to be crossed by rope Bridges. Horses are made to swim across, but 
the passage is perilous for them. But for this danger the road would do 
for laden ponies. It ig closed in the winter. 


Roure 14.—From Jummoo by Chaneni to Kishtwér. 


(11 marches: 189 miles.) 


Height above Biles from 
Stage. No. the sea in feet. last tage. 
Jummoo 0 1200 

Dansil.,. « « » » IL 1840. we ST 
Udempir «ww 2500 . « ‘I4 
Ball? 20. Gee 45> et ad. 28 ae sae 7 
Chaneni * os 4 «o dé 
Batoti .. 5 . 12 
Asan ow. ow 6 16 
Kullen . q 15 
Bheli a lee elses ens “GBR cae see oa 610 
Jangalwar .. .. 4 « 9 w « 4100 « « 4 
Kanani wae ne we «100 a BH “kw 0 
Kishtwir .. .. « « I » 5450 . .. 10 
139 


Parts of this road are bad for horses. It is open all the year 
round. 


Rovrn 15,—From Jummoo by Bhadarwih to Kishtwar. 
(11 marches: 1293 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage. No. the sea in feat. last stage. 
Jummoo 0 1200 
Titinwali Kit .. 1 My 184 9 
Saroin Sare.. 2 1825 oo... 8 
Chian .. 3 «oe )©6 610 
Ramnagar ., 4 2700 «ww 8 
Korta .. 5 fe a>, CIB 
Diidar .. 6 re C3 
Asmas .. q 9500 .. ww) 10 
Bhadarwah .. 8 5500 ww ww 8 
Jangalwar .. 9 4100. ww) LTS 
Kanani 10 B685 ww “ae: 0 
Kishtwar 1l . 5450 wg Sw.) 0 
& ain 
2 129% 


Between Nos. 5 and 6 a ridge 8000 feet, and between Nos. 7 and 8 
Seoji Pass, over 10,000 feet, are crossed. 
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The road is difficult for ponies. It is clesed by snow for three 


months. : 
From No. 9 to No. 11 the route coincides with Route 14, same 


numbers. 


Route 16.—From Madhopir by Bhadarwah to Kishtwar. 
(10 marches: 1293 miles.) 
Madhopir is on the left bank of the Ravi, at the Bari Diab Canal 


Head. It is 74 miles from Amritsar, with a good cart-road to that 


place. 
Eight above Miles from 


Stage. Yo. the sea in feet. last stage, 

Madhopir 0 
Thain .. 1 15 
Basoli .. 2 12 
Pud 3 13 
Hartli .. 4 It 
Lohing Hy g 
Camp .. 6 : oe) «16 
Bhadarwah i Si 3 OE 5500 ww we 
Kishtwir (see Route 15, 

Nos,9toll).. .. « 10 .. .. 5450 1. 1. BTR 

1293 


The Ravi River is crossed, by ford or by ferry, on the first march. Or 
by another route on left bank it is crossed at Basoli. Between 3 and 4 
a ridge is crossed, and at 6 the Chatardhar Pass, 10,100 feet. The road 
is fit for laden ponies. 


Rovre 17.—From Chamba by Bhadarwih to Kishtwar. 
(8 marches: 924 miles.) 


Chamba is in the narrow valley of the Ravi, on right bank; it is the 
residence of the Raja of the Hill principality of Chamba, who is under 
the British. 


{ Height above Miles from. 

Stage. No, the S¢a in feet, lust stage. 
Chamba 0 . . 8088 
Maajere i it 
Digi or Kirah 2 10 
Praungul 3 10 
Camp .. ., 4 wie ade 9 
Bhadarwah .. Aver A0 5500 ww wR 
Kishtwir “Geo Route 15, 

Nos, $ toll) .. U8, . 5450 4. iw) BTS 


—_—_— 


tk 
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Route 18,—Lrom Kishiwér by Kargil to Leh. 
(23 marches: 306 miles.) 


Height above Miles from. 
Stage. No, the sea in fect last stage, 
Kishtwar 0 5450 
Phalma 1 6 
Ekali .. ,. 2 14 
Sanger .. 3 16 
Hanja .. 4 15 
Petgim 5 13 
Camp 6 ll 
Inshin .. 7 9 
Sulnes .. 8 8 15 
Dumhoi in cae ow 99 oe ae a 9 
Moskolu .. . «© « WW . .. rr +) 
Camp .. oo a oe oe QL i cee 1B 
Suri ae, ards se: Cee DD ee aie weare “AO 
Sankho.. .« oo. oe oo JB ow. ie veer, 8 
Camp... ee oe ow TE, owe OB 
Kargil.. «6 .. « « 1b... «©8787 (fort) .. 18 
Leh (see Route 12, Nos. 12 
to 19) be rae at tat PZB we a EEBOO ew Aa, 920 
806 


Between Nos. 10 and 11 we cross the Bhotkol Pass, 14,370 feet. At 


Kargil the route from Sirinagar to Leh (Route 18) is joined. 
From Kishtwar to Kargil the road is not fit for laden animals, but a 
horse can be led. Tho road is closed for about six months by the snow 


on the Bhotkol Pass. 


Rovurn 19.—from Kishtwdr by Zanskar to Leh, 
(27 marches: 298 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 

Stage. No. the sea in feet, last stage, 
Kishtwar 0 5450 
Bagni . 1 6150 ww OB 
Piyis 2 6320 ., 4. 361 
Sir2 8 8700 wl, oF 
Atholi 4 » 6360 .. .. id 
Kundhel 5 . 7660 . . IL 
Machel 6 9700 .. .. )=6oaL 
Bujwais 7 11570 wwe 8} 
Bugjin Hiwan 8 15500 8... 7 
Game . Se, Lose pak SOY. seeks “ee rr >) 
Ating .. voce ce «10, wa 212020—C:*=*z«wYS‘<‘(<‘i‘é‘Sd 


Carried forward Bote. lawhy ‘roe LOB 
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Height above Miles from 

Stage. No. the sea.in feet, last stage. 

Brought forward ni 65 108 
Sani as 26° os --s' oes AD + oo 12,560 a 345 9 
Padam (chief place of Zins- 

Kar)... ee RO «B8 
Thondhs .. .. « «» 18 wa. Yale “oate 9 
Zangla.. ..  .. « « It wo. te wads 28 
Namtse . .. «= « 15 4. .. 18,050 ae by DS: 
Pingitse 0. 0. 6 6, woe) «10 
Nig. 0. 4 ow IT. 11,850. 0 
Yalehung .. .. . « IB .. .. 12,780 ah. ses 6 
Phutikesa .. 6 0... 04 «19 - « 13,900 in Me 16 
Honupattia te oe we BO) 12,400 » o 2 
Wanla,, 2.0. ee we QE 10,900 
Lamayiri ww aw Owes DD “OB 
Leh (see Route 12, Nos. 15 

to 19) . ow OT. 11,500 8G 

298 

The following Passes are crossed : 

Between stages Sand 9, Umasi La or Bardhar .. 17,870 feet. 

3 14 ,, 15, Chelang Labho « « 14,850 ,, 

- 16 ,, 17, Nia Paoss.. .. .. « 16,000 ,, 

a 18 ,, 19,Singhe Pass .. .. .. 16,600 ,, 

3 19 , 20,aPass.. .. .. «. « 16,200 ,, 

” 21 ,, 22, Pass oo oes eee |= 800, 


The road is not fit for laden animals, and it would be difficult to lead 
a horse along it, but this has been done. It is open for four or five 
months of the year only. 


Rovurz 20.—From Pélampir in Kangra by Kulu to Leh. 
(28 marches: 357 miles.) 


Palampir is a newly-founded town, about 4000 feet above the sea, 
in the centre of the Kangra tea-district, A fair is there held each 
autumn, which was established to attract Yarkandi merchauts from Leh 
by this route, In some years it has been attended by them, but, partly 
from irregularity in the arrival of the Yarkand caravan at Leh, and 
partly that this road is not open late in the year, the fair has not 
answered this purpose so well as was expected by its founders; still it 
remains a local fair of some importance. 

Palampir is about 96 miles from Jalandhar, the nearest railway 


station ; 2 cart-road joins the two plages.. 
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Height above Miles from 
Stage. No, the sea in feet. last stage. 
Palampiz co oe. ie 20 
Baijnith .. «ww 6 . 10 
Dalu die et ae a x. 4D 
Jutingri 3 ‘ 14 
Budwani 4 15 
Karam... .. 5 10 
Sultinpir a chief lace 
in Kulu). . 6 10 
Nagar . uf 14 
Jagat Sak 8 8 
Pulehun 9 10 
Rahbla 10 ce See 1D 
Kok Sar 11 10,261 .. .. 16 
Sisu 12 . Si 
Gandla.. ., 18 10 
Kar dong (Knilang) 14 F 12 
Kulang.. .. 15 13 
Darcha .. 16 10 
Patsio . ly rT bes Soe 9 
Zingzingbar ~B wu day “ats 9 
Kanunor Kilang.. 19 te eee SLT 
Sarchu .. a 20 ll 
Sumdo .. 21 18 
Sumkiel 22 re 13) 
Rukchin 28 15,000 .. .. 18 
Debring ts ea 24 fee te ALB 
GYR ee wee DH 13,500 .. .. 16 
Machalong .. ..  «, .. 26 se can” 2B 
Chushot oe 27 10,500 .. .. 12 
Leh 28 11,500 .. .. 10 
357 
The following Passes are crossed ; 
Between giages 4and 5,the BubuPass .. .. 10,000 fest, 
‘5 10 ,, 11, the Rotang Pass. 
” 18 ,, 19, the Bara Lacha Pass .. 16,200 , 
4 21 ,, 29, the Lichalong Pass .. 16,600 ,, 
5 24 ,, 25, tho Toglung Pass -- 17,500 ,, 


The Chinab River is crossed by bridge between 10 and 11, and the 
Indus between 27 and 28. 

This road is fit for camels during the months it romains open; it is 
closed by snow for about scven months in the year. 

Tt is not till between stage 10 and stage 11 that the road enters our 
maps. At stage 20 the road enters the Maharaja’s territory. 
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Route 21.—From Simla by Wangiit and Spiti to Leh. 
(84 ele 430 miles.) 


Stage, 
Simla 
Wangti ; 
Dankar in Spiti .. 
Kaja - 
Kiwar .. 
dughtha 
Dutung 
Umdung ; 
Narbii Sumdo 
Kyangdum (8. end 

moriii Lake) .. 
Karzok,. a 
Piga 
Camp 
Thugji 
Debring 
Gyai.. 
Machalong 
Chushot 
Leh 


Height above Miles from 
No. the sean feet lust stage. 
0 
il te ae ies ee 
i. DT74 
19 dey > sb Herr es 16 
20. .. 18,400... 12 
21024. 6. «616,000 .. 
22 . . 16,000 .. .. 10 
2 ae A 
. 24 0, 6 «15,800. 20 
of Ts0- 
we 25 - «a 14,900 . 4. 11 
oe oe (2G «oe 614,900 13 
27 17 
28 wi ee rrr) 13 
29 » oo 14,900 .. 4. 12 
B30) caw “as we ae A 
81 ww SC. «618,500, 8 
32 ic ge | 28 
th ewan AD 
B4 www 12,500 10 
430 


This road enters our maps at stage 21. From there the Passes 


crogsed are: 
Between stages - and 22, the Pirang Pass .. .. 18,800 feet. 
: iy 1) 27, the Dabashi Pass .. about 16,500 ,, 
a 7 » 28, the Folokonka Pass .. 16,300 ,, 
80 ,, 82,the Toglung Pass .. .. 17,500 ,, 


” 


The first twenty-four 


marches are in British territory ; afterwards the 


road lies in the Maharaja of Kashmiz’s territory. On account of the 
difficulty of the Parang Pass it cannot be traversed by horses. For the 
same reagon it is only open for a few months in the summer. The last 
four marches are the same as the last four of Route 20. 


Route 22.~From Leh by Chorbat io Skardit, 
(16 marches: 2094 miles.) 


Stage, 

Tiel, as caas eh 
Nimi .. %. 
Tarutge 
‘ Simisgim .. 


Height above Miles from 
No the sean feet, Tast stage. 
ses 0 «ee ~=11,500 
cre de oe, 18 
we Se ee a ee §=0 
a 3 oe oe 17 


Carried forward se abs dee co OES 
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Height above Miles from 
Stage. No. the gea in feet, last tage. 
Brought forward 1.0 4, wee 4B 
Khalsi.. 6. 4. on) ih. oe xe 10 
Skirbichan .. 5 es 16 
Goma Hani 6 17 
Camp .. .. . vi = 10 
Pim .. ‘ 8 « 21 
Dau: 2b. 34> ae Saas ees SO eae es ait axed 9 
Sirm& oo. 4 we we) «610 eer we) 48 10 
Khaplli ow ww Ow 6D eee ae we cael OTE 
Bark 3.0 33 ee ve oe woh eis 8 
Kwto. 6 om ee lw dB we ae LB 
Baris. secs oe eet ter ARS he cas 10. 308 9 
Narh 6. we ae ow ow TB oa. oe re <3 
Bkindi.. 2. 0 ou ww V6 a T4400. os 17 
209% 


Tho Chorbat Pass, 16,700 feet, is crossed between Nos. 7 and 8, 
This is a summer route. In winter the valley of the Indus is 
followed, but the road is not so good. 


Route 23.—Fvom Leh by Karakoram to Yarkand ; summer route. 
(85 marches: 515 miles.) 


Height above Males from 
Stage, No, the sea in feet, last stage, 
Leh «1 4 ue we (0 11,500 
Camp .. «. » od 15,000 .. ., 12 
Khaidong .. 2 18,500 .. .. = 15 
Khartsar 8 10,480 .. (12 
Tigar .. 4 10,080 ..  .. +13 
Panimik 5 ae woe AA 
Chonglung .. 6 » 11,500 .. .. 18 
Tutiyalak .. .. 7 18,000 .. .. 18 
Sar-i-Haug-i-Khoja 8 .. . 15,500 ., .. 42 
Branges Saser » 9 y . 15,400 2. 4. a 
Bulak-i-Murghai .. «. 10 .. .. 15,100 .. .. 22 
Burtse.. .. « « « I . . 16,000 .. .. 12 


Kizil Angir te ese ak Be ae. gs: OS 700. oe: we AT 
Daulat Beguidi .. .. . 13 ., .. 17,200 .. .. 18 
Brangsa «. . sh hl) 6S «26,500 ww 8 
Wahib-jilgah .. .. « 15 +, .. 16,000 .. .. 19 
Malikshih .. . . «= 16 4. .. 15,300 .. 2.2 1 
Chibyi.. 4. 1. ow oo I 4... 16,480 ., .. 12 
Suket .. .. . .« « I. .. 18,000 .. ..) 18 
Shabdila .. « « « 19 . . 11,500 % .. 12 
Yirkend «2. 4. 4 85. 4,000... 240 
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The Passes crossed are: 


Between stages land 2, the Khandong bass ., 17,500 feet. 
* 8 , 9,theSaser Pass .. .. 17,500 ,, 
us 13 ,, 14, the Karakoram Pass .. 18,300 ,, 

17 , 18,theSuket Pass .. .. 18,200 ,, 

And afterwards the Sanja Pass., .- .. « « 16,760 ,, 

And the Chuchu Pass... .. 11,850 


The Shayok River is crossed by aes ieee ees 3 and 4, or in 
certain seasons it may be forded a few miles above or below the ferry) 

This road is traversed by laden ponies, but it is usual to have the aid 
of yaks to carry their loads over the Saser and the Sanja Passes. The 
road. keeps open for from four to five months in the year. 

From stage 8 to stage 17 there is very little ‘grass to bo got, at some 
stages none at all; and at some fuelalso is wanting. The latter part of 
tho route is beyond the limit of ‘our map. 


Rovurn 24.—F rom Leh by Karahkoram to Yarkand; winter route.* 
(86 marches.) 


Stage. No. 
TMS sak. Sae-7hS ° Gia’ ke te 0 
Bab 6. ue ce ue ewe 1 
Digan se use ws te Ss 2 
ABYAM., 6 ee eters 8 
Pakra .. 6s ae uous 4 
Chimeh@k .. 0 6.0... eee 5 
Lamakyent or Sh@yok .. ., 6 
Chungjangal oe “au Laie to6 7 
Dungyalak .. 6. uk ee tes 8 
Mandarlik . .. 4. ww uw we OD 
Kutaklik .. Me ee? S01, “eet oO 
Sultan Chushkum} why “eee eer ve a EE 
Duhn-i-Mirghi .. 2. 0... ou oo 12 
Bulak-i-Mirghi.. ., 1... oe « 18 
Burtse .. 6. ws uke meee 
KizilAngir.. 1. 6, 6) a ue oe 1S 
Dauleat Beguldi .. .. 2. 4 we ee 16 
Brangsa wg weet tee we 1G" 
Wahab-jilgah 2... we ee we «18 
Malikshah .. .. 1. 0. ou 06) 619 
Bafalong .. 62 uc eee eee 2D 
Jindbalghin «we ee 
Bukharuldi wae ites See ME Mean seat 82s 
Kirgiz-jangal 6. wg ee eee DB 
Varkand .. ww ete te ee we 8 


* This is taken from the Panjab Trade Report, 1862. I have not put in the dis- 
tancea there given, as they are not to be relied on, The information was from 
Muhammad Amin, who was familiar with the road and has doubtless given the 
stages correctly. 
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From stage 18 to 19 this route coincides with stages 10 to 16 of 
Route 28. 


The Passes crossed are: 


Between stage land stage 2, the Digar Pass. 
16 3 17, the Karakoram Pass, 18,300 feet, 


Afterwards the Yangi Pass, and the Tup Diwan. 


This road is fit for laden ponies; if is open from November till 
February, Thero are many places where grass and fuel ave scant, and 
some where they are absolutely wanting. The latter part of the route is 
beyond the limit of our map. 


Routn 25.—From Leh by Chingchenmo to Yarkand ; western route, 


(40 marches: 610 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage. No, the sea in feet, last stage, 
Leb 0 +. 11,500 
Tikse 1 <6 oo oa) 6B 
Qhimre.. .. 0.) on 2 vw ss 26 
Zingral 3 ae il 
Tsultak 4 . F 18 
Durgo .. 5 oo «©6116 
Tauktse 6 12,800 .. .. q 
Camp tee we we 7 oa OD 
Lukung .. ww we ee 8 14,086 ., .. ii 
Charkang vee we Dw 6,700 
Gunle .. .. » 10. .. 16,140 .. ..) 18 
Tsolu (near Pamzil).. « WD ow. ou. 44,760 2... 12 
Gogra ..%.. 6. a ou T2 «615,800... 14 
Camp .. . « .« « IB. .. 16,500 .. .. 21 
Camp .. ». « « A . .. 17,000 .. .. 20 
Sumdo,. .. .«. « « 15 4. .. 17,000 .. .. 25 
Shingling .. .« « « 16 « « 16,700 .. .. WU 
Kizil Jilgah «owe om 6 «AT, 6,500 ww 4 
Khushk Maidin.. .. .. 18 . .. 15,600 .. .. 18 
Shor Jilgah oo oe ce TD Ow 606,900 4 
Karatigh Lake .. .. .. 20 .. ., 16,900 .. .. 17 
Malikshih .. .. 21. 64. «15,800 .. 8 
Shahdila (see Routa 23, i " 
Nos. 17t019).. .. .. 2 .. .. 11,500 ., .. 54 
Yarkand .. « « » 4 « . 4,000 .. ., 240 
610 
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The Passes crossed are: 


Between stages Sand 4, the Ching Pass .. about 18,000 feet. 
i 9 ,, 10, the MasimikPass .. .. 18,200 ,, 


“ 


3 138, I4,a Pass .. - « 18,000 ,, 
ms 16 ,, 17, the Kizil Pass « « 17,800 ,, 

19 ,, 20, the Karatagh Pass. 
Afterward, the Suket Pass. oo ee ee oe owe 8,200, 
The Sinji Pass .. 0. 6. ue ue ee ee 16,700, 
And the Ghuchu Pass.. .. . 11,850 ,, 


This is the road indicated by Dr. Cayley a and traversed by Mr. Forsyth’s 
party on their return journey, in 1870. Jt is thought to be the easiest 
of the roads to Yarkand; it can be traversed by camels of the two- 
humped species; fuel and grass are wanting at two or threo stages only. 
Ti would be closed in the winter. 


Rourn 26.—From Leh by Chéingchenmo to Yarkand ; Hayward’s route. 
(36 marches: 5464 miles.) 


Height above Miles fiom 
Stage, No. the sea in fet, last stage 
Leh .. ww ee we ee COS 500 
Gogia... ..  . oo =. 124, ., 15,500. .. 151 
Chonglung .. .. « « I o.oo. San gee OMT 
Nischu.. .. 4. 0 « Ft aos soe 1G 
Lingzhithang . .. « WG oo. re | 
Burtse}.. .. - oe ee WO owe) 103 
Karas... 2, 01 6 0 AT now ere (0) 
Kizil Jilgih set EN eet ABS. We oe oe ee 4 
Khushk Maidin.. .. .. 19 2... ~ o« 16 
Shor Jilgah oo. “ast wea: BOM» Sem ces » « 10 
Oglok .. 0 .. ue oe oe BL se | OT 
Wahbabjilgah .. « ., 22 « «a oo 10 
Aktagh he Ae tale gp BB gS ee re 23.2 
Yarkand .. .. . ow BOO, te> | a, OBS 
546% 


This road was found out and recommended by Mr. Hayward. 
From Aktagh to Yarkand either the summer or the winter route 
(Route 23 or Route 24) may be followed. 


Rovre 27.—From Leh by Changchenmo to Yarkand ; easiern route. 
(43 marches: 628 miles.) 


Height above Miles from 
Stage. No. the seain feet. last stage. 
Leh a aa ee ae 0 *”  .. 11,500 
Gooma .. 4. ou ow we 12 ww. 15,5000, LE 
Chonglung .. .. sw 18 ww 6,700 
Nisechu.. .. «= « « I4 oe can MTSTOO ce 5 15 
Lingzhithang .  « . Ib .. .. 17,800 . «21 


Garried forward... 2.0 4. +s 204 
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Stage 


Tsothang 
Lokzhung 
Thaldat 
Yangpa 


E. Karakish Vall 


Shahdila 
Yarkand 


ey .. 


No. 
Brought forward 


oe 


ROUTES. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
27 
43 


Height above 


the sen in feet. 


17,100 
17,200 
16,800 
16,200 
15,000 
11,500 

4,000 


543 
Miles fiom 


last stage 


204 


This is the road over the great plateaus; it is the one that was taken 
by Adolphe Schlagintweit ond imperfectly described by Muhammad 
Amin his guide (Panjab Trade Report); afterwards Mr. Johnson 
traversed it on his way to Khutan and gave a detailed Itinerary 
(Journal R. Geographical Society, 1867). The details of distances and 
heights here given, for as far as the EH. Karakash Valley, are from my 


own obsorvation. 


A diversion from or loop in this route was made by Dr. Cayley; this 
also I have traversed. The distances and heights are as follows: 


Stage. 
Thaldat 
Patsilung 
Camp 


HK, Karikish Valley .. 


Stage 
Leh. 
Chushot 


Machalont .. 


Gyi 
Debring 
Thugji .. 
Camp 
Pigs 
Maiya .. 
Nini 
Camp 
Camp 
Dora 


ee 


Tashigong .. 


Gar 


This is Lower Gar, the winter station. 


Rovtz 28.—From Leh to Gar. 


(20 marches: 254 miles.) 


1 dl 


OHISAMRWNMHOS 


10 
il 


17 
20 


Height above Miles from 
the sea m feet, last stuge. 
16,300 

16,400 20 

15,900 21 

15,000 12 
Height above Miles fiom 
the sea in feet. last stage, 

11,500 

» 10 

’ 12 

13,500 23 

16 

14,900 14 

12 

18 

13 

12 

«» 17 

ws 17 

18,800 ». .. 10 

oe » 85 

80 

254 
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Rovre 29.—From Palampiir by Changchenmo to Yarkand, avoiding Leh. 
(65 marches: 923 miles.) 


Miles from 
Stage. No. last stage, 
Palampir .... 0 

Machalong (see Route 20) 262... 885 
Chimre.. .. BO ays 98 7 
Shahdila (sec Route > 25) 49 4. .. B41 
Yairkand .... - 6 .. 4. 240 
923 


Hither this route or the same with a deviation to the eastward was 
intended as the trade-route provided for in the Commercial Treaty 
between the Governor-General and the Maharaja, which is given in 
Appendix V. 


Rovru 80,—From Palampir by Karakoram to Yarkand, avoiding Leh. 
(62 marches: 870 miles.) 


Miles from 
Stage. No last stage. 
Palampix .. .. 0 
Machalong Ge Route 2 20) 26 4... 6885 
Chimre te 1) rT 7 
Tagpnak .. « «» «+ 28 .. ww 10 
Tainyiy oo. .. « + 29 .« « 20 
Teati 6 6. ue ee oe BO a 0 
Tigay .. oo. f 5 re 1) 
Shahdila (see Route 28) 46, we «228 
Yarkand =, . 6 . .. 240 


870 


This might be used as an alternative to the last if it were advisable to 
go by Kairakoram rather than by Changehenmo. Between Nos. 28 and 
29 the Waris La is crossed, an easy Pass, 17,200 feet high, which is 
now fit for laden ponies and might easily be made fit for camels: it is 
closed by snow for three months. The distance between Tagnak and 
Tsati (40 miles) can also conveniently be divided into three marches 
of 13 or 14 miles each. 
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APPENDIX VY. 


TREATIES. 


| Nos. 1 and 2 are extracted from Autchison's Collection of Treaties, 1863, Vol. ZZ., Caloutta, 
No. 8 is from the Punjab Government Gazette, of 26 May, 1870.) 


J, Exrracrs from the Treaty between the Britrsa Government and 
the Srarz or Lisor, which was at the time nominally undor 
Mananssa Duavnnnr Srna, really governed by tho Darpirz or 
Councr: or Mivisters, 


* * * Eo * # * ¥ 


Done at Lahore, 9th March, 1846, and ratified on the same day. 


Article III.—The Maharaja codes to the Honorable Company, in per- 
petual sovereignty, all his forts, torritovies, and rights in tho Doab or 
country, hill and plain, situated between tho Rivers Beoas and Sutlej. 

Article IV.—The British Government having demanded from the 

Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses of the War, in addition 
to,the cession of territory described in Art. ITL., payment of one and 
shalf crore of Rupees, and the Lahore Government, being unable to pay 
the whole of this sum at this time, or fo give security satisfactory to the 
British Government for its eventual paymont, the Maharaja cedes to the 
Hon’ble Company, in perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore 
of Rupees, all his forts, territories, rights and interests in the hill coun- 
tries, which are sifmated between the Rivers Beeas and Indus, including 
the Provinces of Cashmere and Hazarah. 

Article XI1.—In consideration of the services rondered by Rajah Golab 
Singh, of Jummoo, to the Lahore Stato, towards procuring the restoration 
of the relations of amity between the Lahore and British Governments, 
the Maharaja hereby agrees to recognize the Independent Sovereignty of 
Rajah Golab Singh in such territori8s and districts in thé hills as may be 
made over to the said Rajah Golab Singh, by separate agreement between 
himself and tho British Government, with the dependencies thereof, 
which may have been in the Maharaja’s possossion since the timo of the 

26 
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late Maharaja Khurruck Singh, and the Brittsh Government, in con- 
sideration of the good conduct of Rajah Golab Singh, also agrees to 
recognize his independence in such territories, and to admit him to the 
privileges of a separate Treaty with the British Government. 

Article XTIT.—In the event of any dispute or difference arising 
between the Lahore State and Rajah Golab Singh, the same shall be 
referred to the arbitration of the British Government, and by its decision 
the Maharaja engages to abide. 


(Signed) H. Harvines, 
Mazarasan Davieer Sivan. 
And by Snvew Muvisvurs. 


9. Treaty between the Bririse Government and Manarasa Gouas Sines 
oF Jummoo. 


Done at Umyritsur, 16th March, 1846. 


Article I.—The British Government transfers and makes over for ever, 
in independent possession, to Maharajah Golab Singh and the heirs male 
of his body, all the hilly or mountainous country, situated to the east- 
ward of the River Indus and westward of the River Ravee, including 
Chumba and excluding Lahul, being part of the territories ceded to the 
British Government by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of 
Article IV. of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

Article IJ.—The eastern boundary of the tract transferred by the fore- 
going Article to Maharaja Golal Singh shall be laid down by Com- 
missioners appointed by the British Government and Maharajah Golab 
Singh respectively for that purpose, and shall be defined in a separate 
engagement after survey. 

Article I11.—In consideration of the transfer made to him and his 
heirs by the provision of the foregoing Articles, Maharajah Golab Singh 
will pay to the British Government the sum of Rupees (Nanukshahee), 
fifty lakhs to be paid on ratification of this Treaty, and twenty-five lakhs 
on or before the first October of the current year, A.p. 1846. 

Article [V.—The limits of the territories of Maharaja Golab Singh 
shall not be at any time changed without the concurrence ‘of the British 
Government. 

Article V.—Maharajah Golab Singh will refer to the arbitration of the 
British Government any disputes or questions that may arise between 
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himself and the Government of Lahore or any other neighbouring State, 
and will abide by the decision of the British Government. 

Article VI.—Maharajah Golab Singh engages for himself and heirs to 
join, with the whole of his Military Foree, the British troops, when 
employed within the hills, or in the territories adjoining his possessions. 

Article VII.—Maharajah Golab Singh engages never to take or retain 
in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of any European or 
American State, without the consent of the British Government. 

Article VITT.—Maharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in regard 
to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of Articles V., VI., 
and VII. of the separate Engagement between the British Government 
and the Lahore Durbar, dated March l1th, 1846.* 

Article TX.—The British Government will give its aid to Maharajah 
Golab Singh in protecting his territories from external enemies, 

Article X.—Maharajah Golab Singh acknowledges the supremacy of 
the British Government, and will in token of such supremacy present 
annually to the British Government one horse, twelve perfect shawl 
goats of approved breed (six male and six female), and three pair of 
Cashmere shawls. 

(Signed) H. Harpiven. 


(Signed) FF, Curnrz, 
H. M, Lawnunos. 


By order of the Right Honorable the Governor-Genoral of India. 
(Signed)  F, Courrm, 


Secretary to the Government of Indu 
with the Governor-General, 


8. Coummroratn Treaty between the Bririst Govurnmenr and the 
Manarasza of Kasuurr, made in 1870; with the Rules for the 
guidance of the Joint Commissioners appointed under it. 


Treaty between the British Government and His Highness Runbeer 
Sing, G.C.S.L, Maharaja of Jummoo and Cashmere, his heirs and sue- 
cessors, executed on the one part by Thomas Douglas Forsyth, O.B., in 
virtue of’ the full powers vested in him by His Excellency the Right 
Hon'ble Richard Southwell Bourke, Harl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of 


* Referring to Jigirdirs, airears of revenue, and the pioperty in the forts that are 
to be transfered. 
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Moneycrower, Baron Naas of Nass, K.P., G.MLSI, P.C., &e., &e., &e., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and on the other part by His 
Highness Maharaja Runbeer Sing, aforesaid, in person. 


Wurreas, in the interest of the high contracting parties and their 
respective subjects, it is deemed desirable to afford greater facilities 
than af present exist for the development and security of trade with 
Central Asia, the following Articles have, with this object, been agreed 
upon : 

Article I.—With the consent of the Maharaja, officers of the British 
Government will be appointed to survey the trade-routes through the 
Mahayrajo’s territories from the British frontier of Lahoul to the terri- 
tories of the Ruler of Yarkand, including the route vid the Chang- 
chonmo Valley. The Maharaja will depute an officer of his Govern- 
ment to accompany the surveyors, and will render them all the assistance 
in his power. A map of the routes surveyed will be made, an attested 
copy of which will be given to the Maharaja. 

Article T.— Whichever route towards the Changchenmo Valley shall, 
aftor examination and survey as above, be declared by the British 
Government to be the best suited for the development of trade with 
Central Asia, shall be declared by the Maharaja to be a free highway in 
perpetuity and at all times for all travellers and traders, 

Article IUJ.—For the supervision and maintenance of the road in its 
entire length through the Maharaja’s territories, the regulation of traffic 
on the free highway described in Article IL, the enforcement of regula- 
tions that may hereafter be agreed upon, and the settlement of disputes 
between carriers, traders, travellers or others using that road, in which 
either of the parties or both of them are subjects of the British Govern- 
ment or of any forcign State, two Commissioners shall be annually 
appointed, one by the British Government and one by the Maharaja. 
In the discharge of their duties, and as regards the period of their 
residence, the Commissioners shall be guided by such rules as are now 
separately framed and may from time to time hereafter be laid down by 
the joint authority of the British Government and the Maharaja. 

Article IV.—The jurisdiction of the Commissioners shall be defined 
by a line on each side of the road at a maximum width of two statute 
kos, except where it may be deemed by the Commissioners necessary to 
include a wider extent for grazing grounds, Within this maximum 
width, the surveyors appointed under Article I. shall demarcate and 
map the limits of jurisdiction which may be decided by the Commis- 
sioners as most suitable, including grazing grounds ; and the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners shall not extend beyond the limits so demarcated. 
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The land included within these limits shall remain in the Maharaja’s in- 
dependent possession ; and, subject to the stipulations contained in this 
treaty, the Maharaja shall continue to possess the same rights of full 
sovereignty therein as in any other part of his territories, which rights 
shall not be interfered with in any way by the Joint Commissioners. 

Article V.i-The Maharaja agrees to give all possible assistance in 
enforcing the decisions of the Commissioners, and in preventing the 
breach or evasion of the Regulations established under Article III. 

Article VI.—The Maharaja agrees that any person, whether a subject 
of the British Government, or of the Maharaja, or of the Ruler of Yar- 
land, or of any foreign State, may sottle at any place within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Joint Commissioners, and may provide, keep, and maintain, 
and let for hire at different stages, the means of carriage and transport 
for the purposes of trade. 

Article VII.--The two Commissioners shall be empowered to establish 
supply depdts, and to authorize other persons to establish supply depéts 
at such places on the road as may appear to them suitable; to fix the 
rates at which provisions shall be sold to traders, carriers, settlers, and 
others, and to fix the rent to be charged for the use of any rest-houses o1 
serais that may be established on the road. The officers of the British 
Government in Kullu, &e., and the officers of the Maharaja in Ladakh, 
shall be instructed to use their best endeavours to supply provisions on 
the indent of the Commissioners at markct rates. 

Article VITI.—The Maharaja agrees to levy no transit duty whatever 
on the aforesaid highway ; and the Maharaja further agrees to abolish all 
transit duties levied within his torritories on goods transmitted in bond. 
through His Highness’ territorics from Central Asia to India, and vice 
versd, on which bulk may not be broken within the territories of His 
Highness. On goods imported into, or exported from, His Highnoss’ 
territory, whether by the aforesaid free highway or by any other route, 
the Maharaja may levy such import or export dutics as ho may think fit, 

Article IX.—The British Government agree to levy no duty on goods 
transmitted in bond through British India to Central Asia, or to the 
territories of His Highness the Maharaja. The British Govornment 
further agrees to abolish the export duties now levied on shawls and. 
other textile fabrics manufactured in tho territories of the Maharaja, 
and exported to countries beyond tho limits of British India. 

Article X.—This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, has this day been 
concluded by Thomas Douglas Forsyth, O.B., in virtue of the full 
powers vested in him by His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Richard 
Southwell Bourke, Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Moneycrower, 
Baron Naas of Naas, K.P., GMS, B.C, &e, &c., Viceroy and 
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Governor-General of India, on the part of the*British Goverument, and 
by Maharaja Runbeer Sing, aforesaid; and it is agreed that a copy of 
this Treaty, duly ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, shall be delivered to the Maharaja on or before the 
7th September, 1870. 


Signed, sealed, and exchanged on the second day of May in the 
year 1870 a.p., corresponding with the first day of Bysak Soodee 
Sumbut 1927. 

(Signed) Mamarasa Ronpesr Sine. 
(Signed) TT. D. Forsyra. 
Mayo. (Seal). 


This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at Scalkote on the second day of May 
in the year 1870. 

(Signed) 0. U. Azronison, 
Officiuting Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department. 


The following Rules for the guidance of the Joint Commissioners 
appointed under Article III. of the above Treaty are published for 
general information : 

Rules for the guidance of the Joint Commissioners appointed for the 
new route to Kastorn Turkistan, : 

I, As it is impossible, owing to the character of the climate, to retain 
the Commissioners throughout the year, the period during which they 
shall exercise their authority shall be taken to commence on 15th May 
and to end on 1st December, or till such further time as the passage of 
traders render their residence on the road necessary. 

II. During the absence of either Commissioner, gases may be heard 
and decided by the other Commissioner, subject to appeal to the Joint 
Commissioners. 

III. In the months when the Joint Commissioners are absent—i. e. 
between 1st December and 15th May—or the dates that may hereafter 
be determined, all cases which may arise shall be decided by the Wuzeer 
of Ladakh, subject to appeal to the Joint Commissioners. 

IV. The Joint Commissioners shall not interfere in cases other than 
those which affect the development, freedom, and safety of the trade, and 
the objects fur Which the Treaty is concluded, and in which one of the 
parties or both are either British subjects, or subjects of a foreign State. 

V. In civil disputes the Commissioners shall have power to dispose of 
all cases, whatever be the value of the property in litigation. 
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VI. When the Commissioners agree their decision: shall be final in 
all cases. When they are unable to agree the parties shall have the right 
of nominating a single arbitrator, and shall bind themselves in writing 
to abide by his award. Should the parties not be able to agree upon a 

Single arbitrator, each party shall name one, and the two Commissioners 
shall name a third, and the decision of the majority of the arbitrators 
shall be final. 

VII. In criminal cases of the kind referred to in Clause IV, the 
powers of the Commissioners shall be limited to offences such os in 
British territory would be tried by a subordinate magistrate of the first 
Class, and as far as possible, the procedure of the Oriminal Procedure 
Code shall be followed. Cases of a more heinous kind, and of offences 
against the special laws regarding religion in Cashmere, should be made 
over to the Maharaja for trial if the accused be not a Huropean British 
subject; in the latter case, he should be forwarded to the nearest British 
Oourt of competent jurisdiction for trial. 

VII. All fines levied in criminal cases and all stamp eee levied 
according to the rates in force for civil suits in the Maharaja’s dominions 
shall be credited to the Cashmere Treasury. Persons sentenced to impri- 
sonment shall, if British subjects, be sent to tho nearest British jail. 
If not British subjects, the offenders shall be made over for imprison- 
ment in the Maharaja’s jails. 

IX. If any places come within the line of road from which the towns 
of Leh, &c., are supplied with fuel, or wood for building purposes, the Joint 
Commissioners shall so arrange with the Wuzeer of Ladakh that those 
supplies are not interfered with. 

X, Whatever transactions take place within the limits of the road 
shall be considered to refer to goods in bond. If # trader opens his 
load and disposes of a portion, he shall not be subject to any duty, so 
long as the goods are not taken for consumption into the Maharaja’s 
territory across the line of road. And goods left for any length of 
time in the line of road subject to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners 
shall be free. 

XI. Where a village lies within the jurisdiction of the Joint Com- 
missioners, there, as regards the collection of revenue, or in any case 
where there is necessity for the interference of the usnal Reyenue 
authorities, in matters haying no connection with trade, the Joint Com- 
missioners haye no power whatever to interfere ; but, to prevent mis- 
understanding, it is advisable that the Revenue officials should first 
communicate with the Joint Commissioners before proceeding to take 
action against any person within their jurisdiction. The Joint Commis- 
sioners con then exercise their discretion to deliver up the person soughi, 
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or to make a summary inquiry to ascertain whether their interference is 
necessary or not. a 

XIL The Maharaja agrees to give Rs. 5000 this year for the construc- 
tion of the road and bridges, and in future years His Highness agrees to 
give Rs. 2000 per annum for the maintenance of the road and bridges. 

Similarly, for the repairs of serais, a sum of Rs. 100 per annum for 
each serai will be given. 

Should further expenditure be necessary, the Joint Commissioners will 
submit a special report to the Maharaja, and ask for a specific grant. 
This moncy will be expended by the Joint Commissioners, who will 
employ free labour at market rates for this purpose. The officers in 
Ladakh and in British territory shell be instructed to use their best 
endeavours to supply labourers on the indent of the Commissioners at 
market rates. No tolls shall be levied on the bridges on this line of 
roatl, 

XII. As o temporary arrangement, and until the line of road has 
been demarcated, or till the end of this year, the Joint Commissioners 
shall exercise the powers described in these Rules over the several roads 
taken by the traders through Ladakh from Lahoul and Spiti. 


(Signed) Mawanasa Ronpeen Sina. 
(Signed) TT. D. Fonsyrs. 
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Statistica, Tastes extracted and translated from the Apmmnisrration Revorr of Jummoo and Kasumm for the 
year 1873, which was prepared, in accordance with the Command of H.H. The Maharaja, by Diwan Kirpa Ram. 


TABLE I. 
CENsuS oF THE JuMMOO AND Kasuuirn Trerrrronms For 1873 sp. 





Jummoo Districts 
Kashmir 


Ladikh, Skardi, 
and Gilgit aT 


Puneh.. .., .. 


Total .. 


Hrmpts. Sunpry Castes, 








Men. | Women.} Total. 


Men. 


Women.} Total. | Men. /Women.| Total. 














228, 122/214. 152/437, 2741074, 271/168 , 2781387, 544|43, 74242, 515186, 257 
38,719) 22,418] 61, 192/219, 4541208, 0341427,488| 1,754| 1,472] 3,226 


2, 566 3} 2,569] 41,947] 39,715] 81,662 10,784] 9,470 





8,011] 2,713] 5,724| 86,024] 35,818) 71,842 


























| 


| 
. (267 ag apes a 699/471, 6961446, 840 918, 536/45, 496143 , 987 aaa 10,784) 9,470 


| | | 


Buppuists. 


Men. |Women. 


Toran. 2 


' Total. Men. | Women. 


441,185|419,940) 861,075 
259 ,927/231,919] 491,846 


Total. 


20,254) 55,297| 49,188! 104,485 


39,085| 38,531 








20, 254)795 ,804.'739, 57811, 534, 972 


| 





Norr.—Ladies of rank, parda-nishin (i.e. those who live in close retirement), have not been counted. 


[IEA tansy 
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TABLE II. 
Dera of Tus Census or tan Jommoo Disrricrs ror 1878. 
t 
Hindis. | Hinds. -Mubammedans, ‘Other Castes.| Tata. 
Jummoo City ae 28,391 feet ck ante 11,804 1,622 41,817 
Jummoo Disiriet bas | ote 77,083 | 62, 069 25,858 165,010 
Jasrota 5 wa yes 58,279 tant "243 4,832 78,304 
Miniwar ,, we tae 82,298 2,890 7,816 193,004 
Naushahra ,, 3. Sw. | 19,754 "30° 184 2,950 , 111,888 
Ridet oe ae | BR, BBS 93,455 | 20,222 98,085 
Udampir ,, ae 53,739 80,054 14,397 98,190 
Ramnagar ,, ws 68,372 7,945 8,560 | 79,777 
Total .. .. .. | 487,274 | 837,544 86,257 | 861,075 
| 
TABLE U1. 
Dera oF THD Coxsvs or Kasumin ror 1873. 
Sirinagar City... ue ee we we ee | 182, 681 : 
Town of Pampiir.. -. 0.2 ee ee ee 2,092 
» BiyBibira . 1 1 we 2,262 
» Islamabad .. uk ue ue © 5,656 
»  Shapeyan 2. se ee te ews 2,358 
» Sopfir 1. se ce oe enw 8,973 
Baramiila 6.0 ae ee ets 4,444 
District ofSirinagar .. 4. ep +e ve 46,781 
% Islimabad ., .. 02 a we w= 48,205 
ie Shapeyan .. «1 ee ue oe ee = 82169 
” Patan... 6. 61 ee we ue ee = 50, 084 
7 Kamiaj 0. 6. we eee we 70, 859 
oe Muzaferibad .. 6. 6. we oe = 70,837 
Total .. .. « . 491,846 


Of the 132,681 inhabitants of Sirinagar, 39,737 are Hindis, 92,766 are Muham- 
madans, and 178 are put down as belonging to other castes. 


TABLE IV. 
Drrai oF THE Census OF THE OUTLYING GovnRNoRsHIPS FoR 1873. 


pe Nt 


| Hinvts. MuHAMMADANS. BuppDHIsTs. TOTAL, 


Women. Total.| Men, | Women, Total.) Men. | Women, 





Total) Men. | Women Total. 











ent ps Seo ies asus etn ich Resse nua 

Ladakh .. .. | 17 wy | 107 ais! 48 | 2e0l10,78s| 9,470 |20,264h01,106' 9,515 | 20,621 
a ert] Burs, ba}. 652 (29,2291 28,149 |e, 3781. ‘i .. ]#9,881) 28,149 , 68,030 
an 'lye07, 3 |1,810]22, sil 11,521 [e402 3  [M, sa 11,524 25,894 
Total .. .- 2,506) 3 41,047) 99,715 j81,662}10,t84) 9,470 20, 254455, 291 49,188 jos, 485 
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TABLE V. 


‘VALUE OF THE InrporTS AND ExporTs OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
‘TERRITORIES IN THE YEAR 1873, 


The value t3 given in pounds sterling, rupees in the original having been converted at the rate of 


10 per pound sterling, 





Jummoo 
Districts 
Kashmir 


Punch... 
Ladiilkh . 


Total.. 


} 


: : Dee, . COMPARED WITH 
Sunsecr To Dury. Frer oF Dery. Tora Lasr Yor. 





Tmports. Esports.! Total, {Amports. Exports.! Total. Imports. Exporta,; Total, Tnorease, Decrease, 








292,407 154,685 (497,189] 75,370! .. | 75,870| 357,867! 154,685] 512,552] 9,052/ 
86,762 172,125 (257,886| 124,471! .. (224, 4721 210,933 /172,125) ga2,358) ,. | 94,888 
33,700) 13,460] 47,360; .. | fe . 25,100| ntered lust 


: 
13,660} 47,960 4 Bot a 
95,188 82,497 |177,086] 95,188} 82,497} 177,886) 78,157 j | .. 








ae ae oe 











977,527] 698,989 422,067 1,119, 9547 











401,988 | 340,470 '742,129] 295,030! 82,497 
| { 











88,710 | a4, 688 





Grand total of value of Imports and Exports for this 
year, 187B kk ewe were te ewe 1,119,957 


Decrease as compared with last year 4. 6k wes 5,877 


The decrease under the head of Kashmir is due to a falling off in the shaw! trade 
to the extent of 40,0002. in shawls exported, and about an equal deficiency in cash, 


which would have been imported to pay for them. 


N.B.—Goods that have once been entered in the imports are not, on going to 
another division of the territories, again entered either ag exports or imports. An 
exception, however, occurs for Ladakh, where the same article is counted both in the 


exports and imports of that country. 
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A. 
ABBOTABAD, routes to, 527, 528 
Abbott, Captain J., on Indus flood, 415 
Acacia Arabica (Kikar or Babiil), 31, 41 
Acacia modesta (Phulai), 31, 41 
Achinathang, 267 
Afghans ( = Pathins) in Kashmir, 18 
Aga Jan, 155 
Agyam, route to, 540 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali, 17 
Akbar, Emperor, invaded Kashmir, 17 
Akhniir, 146 : 
——, hills behind, 36 
——, inhabitants of, £48 
—-, routes through, 524, 525 
Aktigh, route through, 542 
*Aliabad Sarie, 98, 158 
, route through, 525 
*Aliabad (near Uri), route through, 526 
Alluvial fans, 226 
Alluvium of Kashmir, 163 
-— of Ladakh, 223 
—— of Deosai, 377 
Alphabet, Dogri, 471 
——, Persian, 471 
—, Kashmini, 472 
——-, Tibetan, 473 
, Roman, for India, 471 note, and Pre- 
face 
Altitudes expressed qn the maps, 477 
Amar Nath, 222 
Amir of Kashghar, 494 
Ana, or'Anna, a coin, jth of a rupee, 
value 13d, 
Antelope, 29 
Arandi, 367 
Arghauns, 244 
Asan, route to, 583 
Astor (or Hasora), 397, 402 
valley, 403° 
. dialect of, 520 
——~ Raja, 403 
-—, raids into, 398, 404 
——, routes through, 528, 529 
Atak (or Attock), floods at, 415, 419 
Atalig Ghazi, 494 
Atholi, 126 
——., route through, 535 














Ating, route through, 535 
Avalanches in Padar, 128 
Avantiptir, ruins buried at, 208 
, routes to, 524, 532 
Azmat Shah, 444 





B. 


Bazor, temples of, 87 

Babiil (=Kikar = Acacia Arabica), 81, 41 

Bagni, 124 - 

——-, route to, 585 

Bahts (boat), 181 

Baijnath, route to, 537 

Bal, meaning of, 164 

Balawar, 8t 

Balli, route to, 538 

Baltal, 222 

——,, route to, 531 

Balti people, 238, 856 

-—— colonies in Ladakh, 243 

——— Rajas, 43£ 

Baltistan, 355 

——, governor of, 498 

Bamba caste, 59 

Bandipitir, 166 

, routes to, 528, 530 

Bandral caste, 86 

Bandzalta, 86 

Bandiigi, matchlock-man, musketeer 

Bandigqi ShikarT (boat), 181 

Bangla, 396 

— , loutes to, 529, 530 

(boat), 181 

Banihal valley, 115 

Pass, 524 
Banya caste, 44, 55 
Bar Shah, King of Kashmir, 17 
Biralicha Pass, route to, 537 
Baramgala, 157 
——, route to, 525. 
Baramila, route to, 527 
Béréni, dependent n rain 
Bardhir Pass, 133 
— —, route to, 536 
Basant Panchmi, 68 

| Basha valley, 366 

| Basho, 373- - 
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Basoli, S4 

——, occupied by the Sikhs, 11 
——, route to, 584 

Batal caste, 181, 183 

Batera, 460 

Batoti, route to, 583 

Baurid, snarer, 74 

Bawanji, 405 

—~—, route to, 528 

Bazgo, 234 

Becher, Major, on Indus flood, 416 
Behat river, 163 

Bem caste, 241 

Ber (Zizyphus jujuba), 31, 41 
Bhadarkishi ( = Bhadarwih), 105 
Bhadarwih, 108 

— , route to, 534 

, tajas of, 105 
Bhadarwabi vocabulary, 516 
phrases, 522 

Bhagoli, route to, 524 
Bhagwiin Singh, Raja of Kishtwar, 118 
Bheli, route to, 583 
Bhimbar, 90, 525 

—— Rajas, 9 

Bhot, Buddhist Tibetan, 231 
Bhot Kol Pass, 198 

Bhots in Bhuina, 136 

Bhip Singh, 441 

Bhuina, 133 

Biari, route to, 526 

Bija Singh, Colonel, 448, 9 
Bilaut, 524 

Birch in Padat, 136 
Black-buck ( = antelope), 29 
Blokpa (= Brokpi), 433 
Boundary line, 494 

Brahmo Sakel mountains, 202 
Brahmans of Diigar, 4 
Byralda, 370 : 
Brama Peaks, 124 

Brangsa, routes to, 539, 540 
Brenkar shrub, 31, 41 
Bridge of twig ropes, 122 
Brokpa, 433 

Bubar, 411 

Bubu Pass, route to, 537 
Buddhist Dards, 430 

Budil, 137 

——, 10ute to, 524 

—— Pass, 525 

Budwani, route to, 537 
Bugjan Hiwan, route to, 535 
Bufvig, 1oute to, 535 
Bukharuldi, :oute to, 540 
Bulak-i-Murghai, 1oute to, 539, 540 
Bunar, 459 

Buyji Pass, 530 

Burtse, Eurotia, 248 

Burtso, route to, 539, 540 
Burzil, 396 

——,, routes to, 529, 530 








Butshikan (Sikandar), King of Kashmir, 17 


INDEX, 


c. 


CaspPsuun, ou G. on Gujars, 109 
Castes, among the Dogras, 44, 54 
—,, among the Paharis, 107 
—, among the Mubammadans, 58 
——, among the Kashmiris, 178, 181 
——, among the Ladakhis, 241 
, among the Dards, 425, 456 
Cayley, Dr., travels of, 838, 350 
, 10ute.of, 542, 543 

Census, 553, 554 

Chabitra, a platform 

Chach, flood in, 414 

Chagam, 398 

, route to, 528 

Chagia, 328 

Chakoti, route to, 527 

Chamba (town), route to, 584 
(idol), figure of, 257 
Champas, 238, 241, 287 
Chamshan, 275 

Chandia-Bhiga river, 112 
Chanegund, route to, 531 
Chaneni, route to, 583 

Chang, Ladakhi beer, 247 
Chang Pass, route to, 542 
Changas, 92 a 

——, route to, 525 
Changchenmo, 327 

——, Passes from, 335 

Chaprot, 450 

Chariisa, 275 

Charha, gradual rise of a river, 151 
Charkang, route to, 5£1 

Chatar Singh of Chamba, 180 
Chaitardhar Pass, route to, 534 
Chatarga:h, 126, 181 

destroyed, 182 
Chatar-Kelas,route to, 527 
Chauki-Chora, 152 

——, route to, 525 

Chaumuk, ground at, 38 

; toute to, 526 

Chechiain, route to, 536 

Chelang Labho (Puss), route to, 536 
Chele, route to, 524 

Chib caste, 58 

Chibhal, 87 

Chibhili rate, 57 

— language, 464, 465 

—— vocabulary, 516 

Chibra, route to, 539 

Chika, a haul-bridge, 123 

Chil, see Chir 

Childs, 459 

1aids, 398, 404 

——, expedition against, 398 
Chimchiik, route to, 540 
Chimre, routes to, 541, 544 
China, a millet 

Chin&b river, 30, 35 

—— river, name of, 112 
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Ghinab river, course of, 112% 

—~ river, in Padar, 126 

——- river, flcods in, 151 

river, valley uf, 111 

Chindr, plane tree, Platanus orientalis, 93 

Chinese Tibet, 491 ; 

Chir (= Chil), a pine, Pinus longifolia, 42 

Chitial, route to, 530 . 

Chogha, a robe of the form of a dressing- 
gown. 

Choi, 402 

Chokidér, a watchman, a village watchman 

Chonglung, 229 

—~—, routes to, 539,542 — 

Chorbat Pass, 264 

—, route to, 588 

Chuchu Pass, routes to, 540, 542 

Chungjangal, route to, 540 

Churten, 259 

Chushot, 248, 270 

——., routes to, 537, 538, 543 

Climate, degrees of humidity of, 5 

——- of the Outer Hills, 40 

—— of Bhadarwih, 105 a 

—— of Kishtwar, 118 

~—— of Paidar, 126 

—— of Kashmir, 170 

~— of Zinskir, 283 _ 

—— of Rupshu, 286 

~— of Lingzhithang, 337 

Court of the Maharaja, 65-82 

Cunningham, Gen. A., on the Chinab, 112 

, Gen, A., on the invasion of Padar, 131 

——, Gen. A., on Tsomorivi, 303 

~—, Gen. A., on Kailas Range, 312 

——, Gen. A., on Indus flood, 416 

——, Capt. J, D., on Jummoo Rajas, 12 

—~—, Capt. J. D., on Gulab Singh, 16 

——, Capt. J. D., on Gilgit, 435 








D. 


Dasasut Pass, route to, 588 
Dah, 263 

——, dialect of, 469,520 
Dal Jake, 165, 186 

Dalz, a present of frutt 
Dalu, route to, 537 

Dima, Tibetan furze, 248 
Daman-i-Koh, foot of the hills, 27 
Dankar in Spiti, route to, 538 
Danna, route to, 527 
Dansiil, 53 

-——, routes to, 524, 533 
Darband, 410 

Darbar, ordinary, 65 
Darbirs, special, 68 
Darcha, route to, 537 

Dard race, 428 

—— in Gurez, 395 

Dard languages, £68, 520 
Dardistan, 393 

~——-, history of, 435 


Darel, 458 

, invasion of, 449 

Darbal, Maliks of, 58 

Dis, route to, 529 

Daseia, 70 

Dashkin, 404 

——, route to, 529 

Dau, route to, 539 

Daulat Beguldi, routes to, 539, 540 

Debring, routes to, 537, 538, 543 

Delhi, near Budil, route to, 524 

Deodar, 100, 103 

—— in Padar, 127, 183, 136 

—, felling of, 128 

——, timber caught, 148 

Deodhi or deoxht, door, gateway, ante- 
chamber 

Deodhiwala or deorhiwéla, doorkeeper 

Deosai, 876 

——, alluvium of, 377 - 

——, routes to, 530 

Deval, route to, 527 

Deygol, route to, 524 

Devi Singh, General, Narainia, 444 

Devi Thar, 111 

Devta, a Hindi god 

Dhar (= thar), a ridge of ground 

Dharmsala, a rest-house for Hindiis 

Dharmsila, near Rajaori, 154 

——-, route to, 525 

Dhiyan Singh, 12 

——, death of, 20 

Dhiyangarh, 114 

Dhiyar caste, 44, 55, 187 

Dhola, palankin, 78 

Digar, route to, 540 

Digi, route to, 53 

Diva, lamp 

Diwali, 72 

Diwan, minister of state 

Diyamir, 194 

Dogri, race, 43 

Dogris in Gilgit, 489 

~——— expelled from Gilgit, 441 

—— reconquer Gilgit, 443 

Dogri language, 463 

—— pframmar, 463, 503 

—— vocabulniy, 516 

—— alphabets, 471 

Dora, 315 

——, route to, 543 

Doiikun Pass, 396 

——, route lo, 529 

Dragart Thar, 35, 187 

Dris, route to, 581 

—— Pasa, 197, 228, 582 

—— valley, 228 

Drew, F., in the Maharaja’s service, 28 

Dubchi, 94 

Didgangi, 165 

Dagar, origin of name, 43 

Duhn-i-Murghi, route to, 540 

Diiyan, rovte to, 528, 529 
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Daim caste, 44, 55, 56, 425, 426 
Dumhai, route to, 535 

Diin, a, long flat valley, 33 
Duns in the Outer Hills, 33, 37 
Dunga (boat), 181 
Dungyalik, route to, 540 
Durgo, 541 

Dutung, 538 

Dvigaridesh, 44 

Dyar = deodar, whieh sce 


Ez. 


Bratt, route to, 585 
Euphorbia, 42 


¥. 


Tarra war, 492 

Faiths, mecting point of the three, 493 
Falconer, Dr., on Indus floods, £15 note 
Fan, alluvial, 266 

Fagir, @ religious beggar, a devotee 
Fardsh, a carpet-layer 

Fever in the Oute: Hills, 41 

Fioods in Padar, 126 

—~ in Kashmir, 164 

—~ at Chamshan, 275 

——in the Astor river, 401 

—— in the Indus, 414 

Folokonka Pass, 310 

———, route to, 538 

Forster, George, at Juammoo, 11 


Forsyth’s, Six D., first journey to Yarkand. 


333 
Foti Pass, 231 
—-, route to, 582 


G. 


Gaddi, a, cushion, a ruler’s seat 
Gaddi race, 107 

Gagangir, 217 

~—, route to, 531 

Gajpat fort, 114 

Gakkar race, 59 

Gakaj, 412 

, route to, 580 

Gamon, Raja, 103 
Gandarbal, 214 

——, route fo, 531 

Gandla, route to, 536 

Gay, route to, 543 

Garhi, route to, 528 

(on Jhelam), route to, 527 
Garkon, 263 

Gaur Rahman, 486 

Gaur Rahmiin’s death, 444 
Gaura, route to, 535 

GAi, claxified butter 

Ghulam zada, slave-born, 244 
Gilgit, 406 








INDEX. 


i Gilgit, produ@ts of, 409 
, census of, 554 
——, dislect of, 520 
—— fort, 407 
——, history of, 485 
——, governor of, £98 
Gilyit ( = Gilgit), 406 
Gingal, 528 
Girat Singh, Raja of Kishtwiir, 119 
Glacier at Arandi, 867 
~~~ at Mechuhoi, 198 
—— at Tarshing, 400 
—— at Thajwaz, 219 
—— area, 481 
Glaciers, former, on Panjil mountains, 203 
——-, former, in Sind valley, 220 
——, former, in Nubrii, 277 
——, former, in Zinskar, 282 
——, former, near Pangkong, 828 
~—, former, at Katsiira, 372 
producing flonds, 418 
Godwin-Austen, Major H. H., on Pingkong 
lake, 317 
, on Basha, 369 
Gogra, 829 
Gogia, route to, 542 
Gol, route to, 531 
Goma Hani, 264 
—, route to, 539 
Gonpa (Tibetan), monastery 
Gor, 459 * 
Grn, loose-grained or naked barley, 186 
Gudhai, route to, 529 
Gujar race, 109 
Gujrat, route to, 525 
Gulab Singh, 8 
, tise of, 12 
——, character of, 15 
——, policy of, 14 
—, his acquisition of Kashmir, 21 
——, his treaty with the British, 21, 516 
——-, death of, 23 
Gulnarg, 188 
Gulnuti, 411 
Gulpar, 410 
Gind, 217 
——, route to, 531 
Gunle, route to, 5£1 
Gurez, 394 
Gurez, route to, 528, 530 
Giriko?, route to, 528 
Gwashbrari, 201 
Gya, 285 
——,, routes to, 537, 638, 548 














EH. 


Hakim, ruler, governor 
Hakim, physician 
Hamam, hot-bath room 
Hamiiri, 134 

Hanja, route to, 585 


INDEX. 


Lakes; Kalli Kund, 101 

—— made by landslips at Hamiiti, 134 

————; Sum Sar, 202 

—— ; Nil Sar, 203 

——-; Nandan Sar, 203 

— ;Dal, 165, 186 

—— ; Manas Bal, 167 

——: Walar, 166 

——-; Salt Lake (or Tso-Kar), 292, 299 

——; Panbul, 293, 298 

-—-; Tsomorii, 301 

——; Tso Kyaghar, 308 

——-; Pingkong, 317 

—— on Lingzhithang, 338 

— on the Kuenlun plains, 348 

— y the Basha glacier, 369 

——; Jurva Tso, 372 

— on Deosai, 378, 380 

made by Tarshing glacier, 401 

—— made by landslip at Bawanji, 417 

—— made by glaciers in Gilgit river 
basin, 420 

Lakh, a hundred thousand 

Lakpat, Wazir, 120 

——~ ——, in Pidar, 133 

—— —, at Astor, 403 

Lalpani, route to, 580 

Lama, a Buddhist monk, 256 

Liimakyent, routo to, 540 

Lamayiiri, 231 

——, routes to, 532, 536 

Landar, route to, 524 

Language diagram, 465 

—— map, 491 

Languages, 462 

Langur, large moukey, 157 

Lari Lari Pass, route to, 524 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, 20, 22 

Leh, 235-237 

—, routes to, 532-543 

—— Range, 261, 272, 818 a 

Leitner, Dr., at Gilgit, 449, note 

, Dr., on Dirdistiin, 422, 468 

Lingzhithang, 836 

, climate of, 887 2 

——~, vegetation of, 352 

——, former lake in, 339, 847, 352 

——, route to, 542 

Lohaug, route to, 434 

Lokzhung, route to, 543 

—— mountains, 342 

Lolab, 189 

Lori, 72 

Lit (looee), blanket, wiap 

Inkung, 326 

—, route to, 541 











M. 


Micuatone, toutes to, 537, 538, 548, 544 
Machdn, shooting-stage, same as Manna 
Machel, 136 

~———~, route to, 585 
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Machipiira, 176 

Machipivia caste, 176 

Mad, 312_ 

Madhopiix, route to, 534 

Maharaja of Kashmir, title of, 2 

Maidan, plain 

Maira, route to, 527 

Maiya, 311 

——, route to, 543 

Malik caste, 58 

Malikshah, 10utes to, 539-541 

Man, 326 

Man Sar, 89 

Maa Singh, 11 

Manas Bal lake, 167 

——, submerged temple in, 208 

Mandarhk, route to, 540 

Mandi of Jummoo, 63 

Mangal Dev Fort, 95 

Mangla Fort, 40, 95 

Mani, 259 

Manjere, route to, 534 

Mankot (Riamko#), 85 

Munna (Dogri), shooting-stage, same as 
Machan 

Maznsera, route to, 528 

Map of India, 474 

—, Snow, 481 

——, Race, 488 

——, Language, 491 . 

——, Faith, 492 

——, Political, 493 

——, General, 474 

rr of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
47 


Mapanin, routes to, 529, 580 
Marbal Pass, route to, 682 
Afarg (Kashmini), plain or open valley 
among the mountains, 218 
Margan Pass, 201 
Mari, 10ute to, 527 
Marmois, 879 
Maroni Kot, 446 
Marriage of the Maharaja’s daughter, 76 
Masimik Pass, 827 
, route to, 542 
Mastiij, route to, 580 
Mataiyan, 225 
——, route to, 531 
Mathai Das, 438 
Maezenii Pass, 898 
Mechuhoi glacier, 198 
Medlicott, H. B., on the Middle Mountain 
1egion, 97 note 
Megh caste, 44, 55, 56,129 * a 
Mian, meaning of the word, 48 note 
Mian caste, 46, 48, 49 
Atiaa Sahib, title of thé Mahareja’s eldest son 
Middle Mountains, 96 
——, climate of, 97, 9 
—,, vegetation on, 97 
——, cultivation on, 97, 112, 115 
——, inhabitants of, 106 
202 
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Middle Mountains, west of the Chinab, 136 

Jhimanddr, guest-keeper, host 

Miniwar (by Gilgit), routes to, 528, 529 

Minmarg, 396 

Mir, route to, 524 

Mir Ghazi, 437 

Mir Wali, 437, 451 

Miak, 326 

Mirpur, 94 

—-, ground at, 38 

, route to, 526 

Mizar, burying place 

Molii sect, 429 

Monasteries in Ladakh, 254 

Montgomerie, Col., on former glaciers, 220 

Col., on Indus flood, 419 

Moraine of Tarshing glacier, 400 : 

eines, old, in Middle Mountain 1egion, 
101 

——, on Panjal range, 203 

, at Sonamarg, 220 

—~—, in Nubia, 277 

——~, in Zanskar, 282 

——, in as ele 296 

—, at Lulung, 327, 328 

——, at Skardii, 364 

——, in Rondii, 372 

——, on Deosai, 378 

Moskolu, route to, 535 

Mughal Maidan, route to, 532 

Muhammadan conveision of the Kishtwar 
Raja, 119 

Muhammadanism in Ladakh, 359 

—-~ among the Dards, 129 

Muhammadans, boundary of, 59, 493 

Mulk Iman, 487, 450 

Munshi, writer 

Jiuquadam, village headman 

Munree, see Mari 

Mushkin, route to, 528 

Mustagh Pass, 371 

Muzafarabaid, 1oute to, 528 

Myricaria (bush), 227 








N. 
Nag-devia, serpent-god, 130 
Nagar, 447, 407 
, route to, 537 
Nagbani, 145 
Nai caste, 44, 55 
Néib-i-Zite’, the civil officer second in 
charge of # Zild’ or district, an assistant 
commissioner 
Vile, a ravjne 
imika Pass, 231 
——, route to, 532 
Niamtse, route to, 536 
Nandun Sar (Jake and pass), 203 
Nangi Parbat, 194, 400 
Naz, route to, 524 
Narbii Sumdo, route to, 588 
Narhb, route to, 539 
Nasim garden, 188 
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Nathi Shat? 499, 487 

Nathi Shih killed, 440 

Naubug, 191 

Naugim, route to, 529 

Nauroz, 70 

Naushabra (near Bhimbar), 92 

, route to, 525 

(near Baramiila), ioutc to, 527 
Nautech (Nach), a dance 

Nazar, present 10 a superior 

Nazim garhi, route to, 524 

Nidar, 312 

Nil Sar (lake), 203 

Nima (in Central Ladakh), route to, 582 
Nimii (by Rup:hn), 812 

——, route to, 588, 543 

Nia, route to, 586 

Pass, 536 

Nigohu, route to, 542 

Nishat garden, 187 

Nubra, 272 

——, divisions of, 278 note 

, high peaks in, 278 

Nun Kun, 198 

Nir Bakhsh, a Muhammadan sect, 359 
Nuala, 268 

—-, route to, 632 














Oax, 101, 159° 

Obband, J., on Indus flootls, 419, 420 
Olting Thang, route to, 531 
Ommaney, Capt., on the Chilisis, 426 
Outer Hills, 27 

——, Eastern Division, 31 

—, Western Division, 35 

——, climate of, 40 

—— , various places in, 83 


P. 

Papam, 28% 
——, route to, 238 
Padar, 125 
——,name of, 125 
——, bounds of, 128 
—~—, climate of, 126 
—— history, 129 
Padui vocabulary, 516 
Padi, 85 
Paejama (pyjama), trowsers, drawers 
Pagri (pugree), turban 
Pahéx, mountain, 27 
Pahari, mountaineer 
Pahai 1ace, 7, 106 
dialects, 466 

Pahlwain Bahadur, 437 
ePakora, 433 

Pakra, route to, 540 

Pal caste, 58, 85, 155 

Palampiy, routes to, 536, 544 

Palus, £59 

Pampir, 168 

Pamzal, 329 
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Pan Dras, 225 

——, name of, 226 note 

Pangaise, route to, 5386 

Pangkong lake, 317 

———, water of, 319 

—~—. —, beaches of, 321 

—~ ——, depth of, 323 

————, origin of, 323 

—— ridge of mountains, 825 

Panimik, route to, 539 

Panjal mountains, 202 

Parang Pass, 588 a3 

Pargani, Hundred, a subordinate adminis- 
trative subdivision of a country 

Parinda (boat), 181 

Parkiita, route to, 531 

Parmandal, 88 

Pashm, ox pasham, the soft under-wool of 
the goat, and of other hairy animals, 
that forms in the winter 

Pashmina, the textile fabric made fiom 
pashm 

Paskim, 230 

Patan, route to, 528 

TPathains (= Afghans) in Kashmir, 18 

Pathial caste, 87 

ae (Ladakhi) efflorescent' carbonate of 
soda 

Patsalung, 344 A 

Patsio, 1oute to, 537 

aes (puttoo), homespun woollen cloth, 





Pauni, route to, 524 

Pencil-cedars at Himis Shukpi, 233 
Persian language, use af, £70 
Petgiim, route to, 535 

Phalma, route to, 535 

Phayang, 235 

Phirsa stream, 301 

Phobrang, 328 

Phrases in Rimbani and Bhadarwahbi, 522 
Phulai (Acacia modesta), 31, 41 
Phutiiksa, ronte to, 536 

Picea Webbiana, 99 

Pinus excclsa, 99, 103, 112, 378, 898 
—— Gerardiana, 127, 404 

—— longifolia (chir), 42, 112 

Pir, meaning of word, 157 

Pir Panjal (pass), 158 

——, loute to, 525 

Pitak, 235 

—-, route to, 582 

Piun, route to, 589 

Piyas, route to, 535 

Plain of the Panjab, 26 

—— in front of the hills, 28 

Plan of the book, 24 

Plateau of Deosai, 376 

Plateaus of Kashmir (Karewas), 167 
—— of Ladakh, 381 

Political map, 493 

Polo, game of, 880 

Polyandry in Ladakh, 250 
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Poshiana, 93, 158 

, route to, 525 

Pratt, Archdeacon, on floods, 421 
Pre-Aryan races, 55, 107, 182, 427 
Prungul, route to, 534 

Pud, 1oute to, 534 

Paga, 310 

4 routes to, 538, 543 

Pugree (pagri), turban 

Pukarkot, 1outes to, 528, 529 
Pulchun, r0ute to, 537 

Pinch, 94 

—— river, 38 

——, rajaship of, 497 

, 10ute to, 526 

Punial, 410 











qQ. 
QUEROUS DUMICARPIFOLIA, 101 


R. 
Raor map, 488 
Races, classification of, 6 
Races: Dogri, 7, 48 
——: Chibhili, 7, 57 
——: Pahari, 7, 106 
—-: Gaddi, 107 
——: Gujar, 109 
——: Kashmiri, 7, 174, 178 
—-: Dard, 7, 423 
—: Tibetan, 7, 288 
——: Ladakhi, 7, 238, 239 
——: Balti, 7, 238, 356 
—: Champa, 7, 238, 241 
—: Khamba, 242 
——: Pre-Aryan, 55, 107, 182, 427 
Rahla, route to, 537 
Rahmat, Wazir, 447 
Rajioui, or Rampiir, 92, 154 
——, route to, 152, 525, 526 
——, rajas of, 9, 155 
Rajdiangan Pass, 529 
Rajpiits, 45 
——, Muhanimadan, +58 
Ramban, 114 
» louto to, 524 
Rambani vocabulary, 516 
— phrases, 522 
Ramghat, 405, 528 
Ramkot (Mankot), 85 
Raimnagar, 85 
Rampi (Rajiioi), 92, 15 
HEY; Professor A. O.M6n rock basins, 
—, on glacial accumulations, 401 
Ramaii, 1oute to, 524 
Riinis, 180 
Renbir Singh, Maharaja, 28 
Ranjit Dey, Rajaof Jummoo, 10 
Ranjit Singh, Maharaja, 12 
Raaity of the air, 290 
Rai, route to, 527 
Ratan ridge, 138, 204 
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Ratan Pir (pass) 157, 525 

Ratani of Padar, 181, 182 

Ratti, 398 

Ravi river, 584 

Rawal Pindi, route to, 528 

Razhat, route to, 529 

Republics in Dirdistan, 457,460 

Roches moutonnées (probable) at Seoji, 101 

—— in Bhutna, 136 

—— on Panjal range, 203 

—— at Sonamarg, 220 

—— in Nubra, 276 

—— on Deosai, 378 

Rom caste, £25 note 

Rondii, 871 

—— village, 375 

——, taking of, by the Dogras, 874 

Rong, 271 

Ronii caste, 425 

Roshan, route to, 530 : 

Rotang Pass, 1oute to, 537 

Routes, 498 

——, list of, 528 

—— fiom the Plains to Kashmir, 139 

——, Panjab to Ladakh, 214 note 

Ruins, buried, at Avintipix, 208 

Rukchin, 296 

——, route to, 537 ; 

Rupee, or »upeya; the common silver coin 
of India. The rupee of British India 
is a little under 2s, in value. In the 
Jummoo and Kashmir territories the 
common coinis the chilai rupee, which has 
varied in value from 39 to .8 of the 
British rupee, that is from 10 annas to 
8 annes; there has lately been issued 
a newchilki of more constant value— 
19 of a British rupee. There is also an 
dider coin—the Hari Singhi mmpee— 
whose value is permanently 8 annas. 
The British rupee is also current in the 
Territories, 

Rupshu, 285 

~——, Climate of, 286 

-——, trade of, 288 


8. 


Sant, route to, 540 

Sahib--ztla’, the civil officer in charge of a 
zile’, ox district, a deputy commissioner. 

Sabi caste, 58 

Saidabad, 91 

, route to, 325 

Sair, 70 

Saiaa, 526 

Salt lake, 292 

~——, former great height of, 293 

——, origin of, 295 

~~—, salt deposited from, 299 

Samani, 94 

Sambal, route to, 528, 580 

Sanacha, 262 

Sanger, route to, 535 

Sani, route to, 536 
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Sanja Pass, 510 
Sinkho, routesto, 585 
Sensar, 426 
Sant Singh, 441 
Sar, lake 
Sar-i-hauz-i-Khoja, route to, 589 
Sarde, or Saré, a rest-house 
Sarde of Bhimbar, 90 
— of Saidabad, 91 
—~— of Naushahra, 92 
of Changas, 92 
— of Rajaiori, 93 
-— of Thanna, 93 
of Poshiaina, 93 
—— of ’Aliabaid, 93 
—— of Dubchi, 94 
—~— of Hirpiir, 94 
— of Shabjumarg, 94 
—— of Kahnpir, 94 
Sarchu, route to, 537 
Sarna, an inflated skin used to swim on 
Saroin Sar, 89 
——, route to, 538 
Sarsingar Pags, 878 
——., 1oute to, 580 
Saser Pass, 540 
Saspil, 268 
——, route to, 532 
Sati, the rile of widow-burning, a widow 
who gives herself up to the rite, 51, 52 
Saudr, a trooper, a rider 
Sazin, 459 
Schlagintweit, A., journey to Kashghar, 332 
——, 1oute of, 548 
Se stream, £06 
Sections, 499 
Seoji, 100 
—— Pass, 533 
Serpent-god, 130 
Seval Dhar, 102 
Shidra, routesto, 528 
Shadila, routes to, 589, 541, 543, 544 
Shahjumarg, 94 
Shakniot, route to, 530 
Shalamar garden, 187 
Shalin, 165 * 
Shamidna, awning 
Shams-ud-Din, King of Kashmir, 16 
Shapeyan, 160 
——, routes to, 524, 525 
Shargol, 230 
, route to, 532 
Sharot, £10 
Shaw, RB. B., travels of, 883 
Shawl-weavers of Bhadarwah, 105 
—— of Kashmir, 179 
Shayok river, 273, 275, 540 
Sheosar (lake), 378 
Sher, 410, 411, 448 
Shikari, a, hunter, a sportsman 
Singar, 365 
Shikari boat, 181 
Shin caste, 425, 428 
Shinglung, route to, 541 











INDEX, 


Shirdwave, a Hindi temple sacred to the 
god Shiv 

Shor Jilgaih, routes to, 541,9542 

Shuja’-ul-Mulk, in Kishtwir, 121 

Shundur Pass, 530 

Sigiis, 460 . 

Sikanda (Butshikean), King of Kashmir, 17 

Sikhbach, route to, 530 

Sikh governors of Kashmir, 18 

Sikhs at Jummoo, 11 

in Kashmir, 18 ; 

——~, their treaty with the British, 20 

— in Astor, 403 

——— in Gilgit, 487 

———, settlements of, 60 

Simla, route to, 588 

Sind valley, 214 

Singal, 411 

——, route to, 580 

Singhe Pass, 536 

Singpir, route to, 532 

Sibi, 124 

——, 10ute to, 535 

Sirinagar, 183 

—, name of, 183 

—~—, environs of, 185 

Sirmii, route to, 589 

Sivalik chain of hills, 27 

Skardi, 360 

——, route to, 580, 588, 539 

——, lake beds of, 364 

-—— conquered by the Dogras, 19, 362 

Skirbichan, 267 

mmm, Loute to, 589 

Slavery in Dardistin, 456, 461 

Snow, limits of, 482 

——, duration of, 483 

——, perpetual, 484, 485 

—— in the Panjab, 482 note 

—— beds, 353, 488 

—— map, 481 

fokpo invaders of Ladakh, 238 

Sonamarg, 218, 221 

——, name of, 218 note 

—--, route to, 531 

Sopir, 167 « 

Spanmilx, 826 

Spiti, 538 

Spruce-fir, 99, 873 

Stakpila (pass), 378, 580 

Statistical Tables, 553 

Strachey, Col. IL,, on Tsomorii, 302 

~———, Col, H., on ice-beds, 358 

Strachey, Gen. R., on snow-line, 485 

Suba, viceroy, 17 

Subadar, see Siba 

Suchet Singh, 12 

—— Singh, Raja, at Ramnagar, 86 

—— Singh, death of, 20 

——— Singh, burning of the wives of, 5? 

Stidan caste, 58 

Sulket, routes to, 589, 540, 542 

Suknes, route to, 535 

Sultan Chushkum, route to, 540 
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Sultanpir (in Kulu), route to, 537 
Sum Sar (lake), 202 

Sumdo, routes to, 537, 541 
Sumkiel, route to, 587 

Sian, route to, 526 

Suu, route to, 635 

Syalsiti, 154 

——, route to, 525 


Taenar, 544 

Tuksil, an administrative division, a poxtion 
of a District 

Tahsildér, the civil officer in charge of a 
Tahsil 

Tainyar, route to, 544 

Talht hill, 186 

Takkung, 322 

Talwéty, a sword 

Tandali, route to, 527 

Tangir, 459 

Tanktse, 327, 334 

—, route to, 541 

Tarkiti, route to, 581 

Tarshing, 399 

Tiariitse, routes to, 582, 538 

Tashgim, route to, 531 

Tashigong, 1cute to, 548 

Tatikuti (mountain), 205 

Tavi river, 29 

——, upper valley of, 99 

—— (Miniwar), 30 

Teg Singh, Raja of Kishtwar, 120 

Territory, size of the, 3 

——, divisions of the, 497 

Thain, 10ute to, 534 

Thijwaz, 218, 220 

Thak, 459 

Thakar caste, 41, 50, 55, 129 

Thakarni, a woman of the 7hakar caste 

Thaldat, 343, 844 

—, route to, 543 

Thalicha, 404, 459 

Thana, a police station 

Thanaddr, a police-officer in charge of 
station, In these territories the word 
is, ox was, sometimes used for one who 
had the management of a tract of 
country 

Thandapani, 153 

~——, route to, 525 

Thanna, 98, 156 

, routes fo, 525, 526 + 

Thar (= dhiy), ridge of ground 

Thar, 235 pod 

Theobald, W., jun, on Tsmoxiri, 802 

Thilra, 99 

Thompson, Dr., on Skardii, 359, 364 

Thondhe, route te, 536 

Thugji, rowle to, 588, 548 

Thur, 459 

Tibet, character of, 224 

Tibetan Race, subdivisions of, 238 

—— language, 469 
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Tigar, routes to, 589, 544 

Tikse, route to, 541 

Tilel, 895 

Timber-catching on the Chinab, 148 
Timisgim, 233 

——, routes to, 532, 538 

Tobra, a hoigse’s nose-bag 

Toglung Pass, 286 

, 10utes to, 537, 538 

Yor, Kuphabia pentagons 

Trade, amount of, 555 

Trigbal, 394 

——, routes to, 528, 530 

Tiakane family, 485 

Travelling in the Himalayas, 141 
‘Treaty between Sikhs and Biatish, 20, 545 





sa between Gulab Smgh and British, 21, | 
6 





Kashmir and Buitish, 23, 547 
Tiebeck on the kyang, 316 note 
Tiikhtar, 111 
Troch fort, 05 
Tromba, buelswheat 
Trousseau of the Mahaaja’s daughter, 78 
Tsike Pass, 314, 317 
Tsati, route to, hit 
Tsiaii, 190 
Lso (Tibetan) lake 
Tso Kyaighar, 808 
——-, origin of, 310 
Tsolti, 329 
——, 10ute to, 541 
‘Txomorini, er ‘os 
—, origin o. 

—-~, depth of, 804 

Tsothang, 340, 341, 848 

——, 1oute to, 548 

Tsultak, route to, 541 

Tup Diwan, route to, 541 
“Turanion features of the Ladakhis, 239 
Turmik vallay, 433 

Tittanwilt kil, route to, 533 

Tutiyalak, route to, 539 


Uv. 
Upamrtr, 34, 86 
——, route to, 533 
Dyjh river, 29, 30 
Umiasi Pass, 133 
——, 10ute to, 586 
Umbi (bush), 227 
DUmdung@ypute to, 538 
Umla, 234 
Upshi, 271 
Thi, 206, 
——, 10utes to, 526, 527 
Usa Mar, route to, 580 
Utarbain, 88 


, Commercial, between Mahaiaja of | 





INDEX. 


Vv. 


Vans Acnrw, guieut, in Gilgit, 440 
Vedasta river, 163 


! Vehat river, 168 


Vernig, 1oute to, 524 
Vocabularies, 516 


Ww. 


Waxin-jILGAx, routes to, 589, 540, 542 
Walkhan, 530 

Walar lake, 164, 166 
Wangkring, route to, 5382 
Wineti, 1oute to, 538 
Wanjim, ioute to, 582 
Wanla, 231 

, route to, 536 

Waterfall near Kashtwar, 117 
mm Bhutna, 135 

Wazir, minister of state 

Wild ass, 816 








YX. 


Yax, domestic, 288 

——, wild, 352 

Yalchung, 5386 

Yangi Pass, route fo, 541 

Yangpa, route to, 548 

Yangthang, 233 

*Yarkand, 1outes to, 5¢9~544. 

Yashkun caste, 425, 427 

‘Yasin, roads to, 458, 580 

Yogma Hanii, 264 

Young, Col, Ralph, in Gilgit, 440 
Ca 


* Z. 


ZAIN-UL-EB-UD-Din, King of Kashmir, 17 

Zandana, the part of a house reserved for 
the women 

Zangla, route to, 586 

Zanskir, 280 

—, climate of, 283 

——~—, peaple of, 284 

—, taade of, 284 

ee, route to, 536 

Zar124, 296 

Zile’, an administrative division of country, 
a Distric 

Zingial, route to, 541 

Zingzingbar, 1oute to, 586 

Zizyphus jujuba (Ber), 31, 41 

Zo, 246 

Zoji La (pass), 197, 228, 5382 

Zomo, 246 

Zotkusu, route to, 528, 530 

Zumiaorit Wazin, 120, 448, 449 

Zurawar Smgh conquered Ladakh, 19 

—w in Padai, 132 
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Hanjis of Kashmir, 180 

Hani, 2638 

Alar, flood, 151 

Haramuk, 199 

Harban, 459 

Harcho, route to, 528 

Harili, 1oute to, 534 

Haso1a, see Astor 

Tlatian, route to, 528 

Hatti, route to, 527 

Hati Pu, 404 

——, route to, {29 

Hayward, Geo. W, travels of, 333, 451 
——, on Dardistin, 423 

~———, death of, 454 

Henderson, Capt., on Indus flood, 419 
, Dr, Lahoie to Yaikand, 333, 336 
Himis monastery, 271 

Himis Shukpa, 253 

Hindis, boundary of, 59 

Hira Singh, burning of his wives, 51 
Hurpir, 94, 158 

——, conglomerate al, 211 

——, oute to, §25 

History of Jummoo, 8 

— of Kashmir, 16 

wom Of Kishtwar, 118 

—— of Padur, 129 

— of Gilgit, 435 

Holt, 71 

Honupatta, route to, 586 

Hoshiyara, Gen., 446 

Howdab (hauda), 69 

Hudar, 459 

Huegal, Baron: yon, on Maliks, 58 
Hunt at Jummoo, 73 

Hunza, 457 

—— robbers, 371 

——, invasion of, 447 

Hiipar, 412 





Ion-snps, 353, 488 

Imaim-ud-Din, 21 

Imin-ul-Mulk, 487, 448 

Indus at Khalsi, 232 

—— floods, 414 

—— valley above the Rong, 811, 314 
—— valley above Upshi, 271 

—— valley near Leh, 269 

—— valley in Oentral Ladakh, 262, 264 
—— valley by Skardii, 360 

—— m Rondu, 374, 375 

Infanticide, 49 

Inshin, route to, 585 , 

‘Isi Bagdur, Raja, 413, 445, 448 
Ishkoéman. valley, 418, 445 

——, floods in, 418, 420 

{slimabid kearewa, 209 

——, route to, 524, 532 

fsometric Views, description of, 499 


Jd. 


Jacat Sax, route to, 537 

Jagir, a grant of land, a holding mere o 
less free of the government rent-demand 

Jagrot, 10ute to, 528 

Jangalwar, 116 

, 1oute to, 533 

Jaa] caste, 58 

Jaswal Raja, 77 

Jat caste, 58 

Jhelam 1iver, 40 

—— in Kashmir, 163 

at Baramila, 167 

—— below Biramiila, 205 

—— town, route to, 526 

Jhula, a swing, a rope-bridge, 122 

Jindbalghun, route to, 540 

Jitu caste, 44, 55 

J ae W. HL, his journey to Khutan, 








——, 1oute of, 548 

Joint Commissioners, rules for, 550 

Joshtero, 460 

Jughtha, route to, 538 

Jwah caste, 57 

Jummoo, 60 

——, population of, 68 (corrected in App. 
VII p 554) 

—— dynasty, 8 

—— ~—, genealogy of, App. VI. 

Juniper, 229 

Jutingri, route to, 537 


K. 


K 2 mounrain, 870 

Kafalong, 1oute to, 540 

Kagani, 258 

Kahir caste, 55 

Kahnpiir, 94 

——, loute to, 524, 525 

Kahiita, 10ute to, 526 

Kailang, route to, 587 

Kailas Range, of Cunningham, 312 

Kaj Nag mountains, 200 

Kaja, 1oute to, 538 

Kakka caste, 59, 206 

Kalithar, 36, 153 

Kalli Kund, 101 

Kamarband, a waistband 

Kamiaj, 170 

Kamu Pass, 396 

——, 1oute to, 529 

Kanani, route to, 533 

Kanda, 1oute to, 528 

Kandi, Outer Hills, 27 

Kangan, 215 

—,, route to, 531 

Kangri, 177 

Kanunor Kilang, route to, 5387 

Kapeyan ki Bauli, route to, a 
0 
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Karai Thai, 34 

Karikash, E., river, 845 

. route to, 543 
Kirikoram Pass, 1oute to, 540, 541 
Karam, route to, 5387 
Kirisi, route to, 542 
Kiaratigh lake, route to, 541 
—— Pass, §42 

Kardong, in Lahol, route to, 587 
Karewa (Kashmini), an alluvial plateau, 167 
Karewa, two kinds of, 168 
Karewa of Islamabad, 168 
—— of Payach, 168 

——— of Pampir, 168 

—— of Shapeyan, 169 
Kaiewas, composition of, 209 
Kargil, 229 

——-, 10utes to, 531, 535 
Kargiz-jangal, route to, 540 
Karm, snow at, 483 

Katim Khan, 486, 437 
Karkfe, 326 

Karkit valiey, 228 
Karkitchu, route to, 531 
Karki, route to, 589 
Karpiti, route to, 530 
Karzok, 304, 806, 807 
—~,route to, 538 

Kashmir, position of, 161 
——-, size of, 162 

——, lake formerly covering, 207 
——, history of, 16 

——,, acquued by Gulab Singh, 21 
——, routes to, 524-528 
——, approach to, 159 

——, climate of, 170 

———, harvests in, 172 

——, census of, 554 

——, people of, 174, 178 
—, Muhammadans of, 179 
-——~-, Pandits of, 178 

——,, boats of, 181 

——, governor of, 497 

, former governors of, 18 
Kashmiri women, 182 

—— porters, 144 

——— language, 466 

——— vocabulary §16 
Kashmiris at Bhadarwah, 105 
—— in Kishtwir, 118 

—— in Gilgit, 433 

Kathai, route to, 528 
Katsira, 872 

Kepchung, 531 

Ghaibai caste, 176 

Khalsi, 232 

, route to, 539 

Khambn Race, 242 
Khapalii, route to, 539 
Khar, jungle-grass, 29 

Khar (in Tibetan), fort 
Khazbi, 231 

——, route to, 532 
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Khardong, 272° 

——-, route to, 539 

Khardong Pass, 271, 540 

Khaian hills, 31 

Khattsar, route to, 539 

Khatii caste, 44, 54 

Khushk, Maidan, route to, 541, 542 

Kitlar, (= Babiil = Agacia Arabica), 31, 41 

Kiah, route to, 584 

Kiramchi, 87 

——, route to, 524 

Riis, 539 

Kirpa Rim, Diwan, administration report 
of, 553 

Kishanganga river, 894 

Kishtwir, 116 

—— history, 118 

; loutes to, 532-435 

Kishtwa:t vocabulary, 516 

Kiwar, route to, 538 

Kizil Angir, routes to, 539, 540 

Kizil Jilgaih, routes to, §41, 542 

Kazil Pass, 542 

Kohiila, route to, 527 

Kohiyima, 166 

Koksar, route to, 536 

Koll, 459 

Kotli, route to, 526 

Kotudl, a police officer 

Krar caste, 44, 5 

Kiemin caste, 425, 427 

Kuardii, 364 

Kuenlun plains, 336, 344, 346 

Kugiing, 329 

Kulang, route to, 587 

Kullen, route to, 533 

Kundhel, route to, 585 

Kunzalwain, 394 e 

——, route to, 528, 53: 

Kuri, 10ute to, 539 

Kutaklik,royte to, 540 

Kyam, 329 

Kyang, 316 

Kyangdum, 804 

——, route to, 538 





L. * 


Lé (Tibetan), Pass 
Lachalong Pass, route to, 537 
Ladakh, Central, 262 
——, crops in, 246 
, census of, 554 
—~, customs of, 252 
——, conquered by the Dogiis, 19 
——, governor of, 498 
eas 238, 239 
ake formerly covering Kashmir, 207 
—— formerly covering Skardii, 364, 878 
——- deposits in Kashmir, 209 
—— deposits at Skirdii, 364 
Lakes; Saroii Sar, 89 
——j; Man Sar, 89 
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APPENDIX VI 
GENEALOGY OF THE RAJAS OF 3UMMOO 


Extracted from Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs. 


(THE,OLD BRANCH) Tew ge | (THENEW BRANCH) 
’ if 






Runjeeb Dev Ghunsar Dev Soorut Singh 







od 
Sham Singh Humeer Dv — Kurtar Dev Mota Zorawur Stagh Dhulla Bhoopa, 
Sumpoorun Da Jeet Singh Lehna Singh Mehtab Singh Gopal Singh. Fiboot Singh Kishor Singh Dhuddun 







Bujjer Dev 


Beer Singh Nihal Singh 


Labh Singh 
Rughur D Devee Singh Peat 
ev wee Singh 3 
efiugees uv the protected Hang Nagle Soochet Singh: 
dtkhy States Dead 
: Singh Tera Singh Jowahir Singh Motee Singh 
Oodum Sigh hundheer Singh Ranbir St Cer Cy SUNY. lwahir St fotee Sing 
Dead.” te aaa Deak ne 
So Singh Pheena 
Dead 


the genealogy is thus brought down by Cunningham to the time whew he wrote, the year 1848, sunce then the following changes howe 
taken place in the New branch (the other being quite out of sight); Gilab Singh died. 1854 and was succeeded by his youngest: and 


only surviting legitimate son ttanbir Singh, the present Maharajw. Muharaja Ranbir Sitigh has three sons, Partab Singh, Ram, 
Singh, and Amar Singh; of Dhian Singh's sons, the youngest. Raja Moti Singh of Pinch, only survwes. 
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